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REV. GEORGE CC, ADAMS, D.D, 


The new pastor of the First Church, San Francisco, 


ONGREGATIONAL Christianity, with its noble past, has a yet more noble future, and only needs to be thor- 
E. oughly united for aggressive work in the name of the Master to prove itself to be not only the nearest in its 
polity to the church of the New Testament, but the one that is most capable of receiving and using the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. If this is sectarianism it is of a kind that can be held without detriment to love for all the Church of 
God everywhere, and is much needed now for the development of the mighty reserved forces which, unless all the 
signs of the times are misleading, are about to be called into play in the great climax of the church on earth.— 
From A Christian Lawyer, by Dr. Adams. 
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12mo, $1.50. 


photographs. .2mo, $2.00. 


Verbeek. 1I2mo, $1.25. 


EK. L. GoDKIN. 8vo, $2.00. 


By JAMES M. BarRrIE. 


‘*There is every reason to think that ‘Sentimental Tommy,’ J. M. 
he has written, with, perhaps, the one exception of ‘The Littie Minister.’ 
mixture of humor and pathos is unusual, even with this master of those qualities.”— 7he Critic. 


THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES—1870-1895. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, President of Brown University. 


President Andrews’s work is absolutely unique. 
gathered together in a histovical narrative by a competent hand. 
their combination of artistic charm with absolute historical accuracy. 
History has been thoroughly revised and increased in size almost one-half, with too additional illustrations. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 


By FRANK R, STOCKTON. 


THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MARSAC. 


By MoLiy ELLIo’ .SEAWELL. Illustrated by Gustave 


- Charles Scribner’s Sons’ Announcement “=; 
=: of New Books Includes the Following: se 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 
The Story of his Boyhood. 


Illustrated by A. Forestier. 12mo, $1.50. 


‘* Nowhere have Mr. Stockton’s powers been exerted with better effect than in this book. In its quaint humor and its romantic 
adventure it makes a very nuticea le book indeed, and one which cannot fail to widen its author’s reputation.”"—PAiladel/phia Telegraph. 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. 


Howarb RusseELt With 130 Illustrations, chiefly from 


By Ropert MY VILLAGE. 


COLONIAL DAYS IN OLD NEW YORK. By B. W. Clinedinst. 


ALICE MorsE EARLE. 120, $1.25. 


PROBLE/SIS OF MODERN DEPOCRACY. By By H.C. BUNNER. 


Castaigne, W. T. Smedley, and Orson Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


With rr full-page Illustrations by William Hatherell. 


sarrie’s story, is going to have a wider interest than any 
Personally we prefer the new story. The subtle 


With 350 Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


Never before have the many history-making events of this period been 
The illustrations, } repared at a great expense, are remarkable for 
Since its pu lication in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE the 


150 illustrations from Original Drawings by the Author. 
An artist’s sketches of French rural life. 12mo, $2.00. 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


With 24 full-page Illustrations by A. B. Frost, Howard 
Pyle, W. I. Smedley, C. S. Reinhart, A. Castaigne, and 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES and Other Stories. 


By E. Boyp SmituH. With nearly 


By THomMas NELSON PAGE, 
I2mo, $2.50. 


With 12 full-page Illustrations by A 























HARVEST HOME SERVICE. 


The Congregationalist Service No. 1 is perfectly adapted for the use of 
churches proposing to hold a Harvest Home or Thanksgiving Service in which 
it is desired that the congregation should participate. This Service has been 


a pronounced success. 


PILGRIM FATHERS, CHRISTMASTIDE, NEW YEAR’S, 


and twenty-nine other services. 


100 copies, with music, 8 pp., 60 cents, postpaid. 


Less than roo copies of ove number 1 cent each. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


MORE PIANO 
BARGAINS. 


CHICKERING Baby Grand. 
octaves. Rosewood case. This piano 
1as had some use, but has had excellent 
care and is in good condition. Good 
tone, light action. An attractive and 
serviceable piano. Special price $200. 
IVERS & POND UPRIGHT. 
Full size, handsome Ebonized case. 
Engraved panels. Has been renteda 
short time, but is in fine condition 
throughout. Delightful toneandaction. 
A great bargain at $250. 
Square Pianos taken in exchange and 
thoroughly renovated at $75 upwards. 
Suitable stool and cover included, and 
freight charges prepaid to your railway 
station. Special terms $15. and $25. 
down and $5. and $10. per month. 
Please consider this announcement a 
cordial invitation to you to callat our 
warerooms. If you cannot call, we in- 
you to write to us for full information. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 


114 Boylston St., Boston. 














Christmas Music. 


Glory in the Highest. A Concert Exercise for 





Sunday-Schools. Hartsough & Fillmore. Beautiful 
new music. Recitations on separate sheet. Price, 
5 cts.; 50 cts. per doz. ; $41.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
Santa Claus’ Reception. Gabriel’s latest and 
best Cantata. 30 cta.; $3.00 per dozen, not prepaid. 
The Great Light. Sacred Cantata for Choirs, 
by Finley Lyon. 30 cts.; $3.00 per doz.. not prenaid. 
New Antbems and Sheet Wi wie, Catalogues free, 





oe, Bros. 119 W. 6th St. « ineinnati, o. 
© 40 Bible House, New York. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


HAIL THE KING !—A new service of Scripture and 
Song by Rev. ROBERT LOowRy. Delighttut music, 
embracing solcs, quartets and choruses. & cents. 

Christmas Annual, No. 27.—Seven new, brigh 
Carols by favorite composers. 4 cents. 

Recitations for Christmas Time, No. .-Eight 
pages admirable seiections for this "celebration. + 
cents. 

The Capture of Santa Claus.— Dr. W. H. Doanr’s 
recent Christmas Cantata. A happy combination of 
pleasing dialogue and mirthful songs; one of the bes t 
offered. 30 cents. 

Christmas Chimes tort! Little voices.— A, beet f 
— service by Mrs. CRaFTS and 4. P. 

indergarten featuresa spec jal attraction. 6 Giese. 


Send 30e-fora Cony SAGRED SUNGS NO. 1. 
By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 





THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 76 East 9th St., New York. 





THE NEW BOOK. 


SACRED ‘SONGS 


By TRA D SANKEY, 
O. | s JAMES McGRANAHAN, 
and GEO, C, STEBBINS. 
Will be ready for use by Mr. D. L. MOODY, 


at the Series of Meetings to be held at Cooper 
Union, New York, November 9th. 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 apne tiie 
SACRED SONGS No. 1 bas an unnsuatty tree 











Otp Books BouchtT. 


LIBRARIES AND SMALL PARCELS OF 
BOOKS PURCHASED. 


Save the expense and delay of Auction Sales. 
V.J3.BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston 


66 ORDERS IN 3 WEEKS;” “10 orders 
in every l2 calls; 85 to $10 protit every day 





in the year.’ > Terms free; outfit 30c.; money 
refunded. JAS. H. EARLE, Pub.. Boston. 





CHURCH ORCANS 


Hook & Hastings Co. 
Boston. Mass. 





tractive songs by the authors and others. 
SACRED SONGS No is furnished cheaper 
-< thanany of the previous 
issues. In boards, 80 cents by mail; #25 per 100 
by express. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Services for the Sup 
C ri SI m as : day School with new 
Carols and Recita 
tions, also new features not found in others, send 15« 
for samples of our 3 latest. Cantata:—Santa Claus an: 
His Elves, very fine, 30c. A 16 page Xmas music cata 


alozue FREE. GEO. F. ROSCHE & Co.. 
Chicago, 940 W. Madison st, New York, 44 Bb. 23rd st. 


DIALOCUES, Pieces to Speak 
and how to get up Fascinating Sun- 
o School Entertainment—all 10¢. 

P. B. MYERS, 85 John 8t., N. 2 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
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CONTENTS 


The Congregationalist 663 


Almost a Gift! 


POSITIVELY LIMITED TO NOVEMBER 30. 


That the American people are quick to recognize genuine merit and to manifest the’r apprecis y 
response is amply shown by the present flood of orders for the splendid new and richly itlusttated aditivg oe 
great Standard Dictionary and Encyclopzdia of all the World’s K nowledge. From all parts of the 
country come urgent requests to extend the limit of our Great Special Offer, and in order thet none may be 
disappointed we have decided to make an extension to November 30. This extremely liberal offer is made for 
the sole purpose of advertising our superb work of general referevce. We cannot hope to make money by it 
for the low prices, on such very easy terms, barely pay for paper, printing and binding, saying nothing of the 


EDITORIAL: original outlay of over 50,000.00 for the work of ed 8, sts 2NgrAaV : 4 
Paragraphs 665 . —— created will AR op = known and what anton saat goioteet of oh —eateed cad sutledlg an toketans 
The Roman Catholic Drift in the United States 666 rr ee ee ee 
Bismarck’s Mistake 666 
What Are the Churches Thinking About? 666 ENCYCLOPEDIC DI T 
Jesus, the Divine Saviour 667 
Current History 667 UNTIL NOVEM > y 
In Brief 669 | ment on receipt of only Py betty Apart ne oy B ousall monthiy paymenta, amounting to akect hee 

STAFF CORRESPONDENCE: penned be — 30 prices will be immediately restored to regular rates—42 00 to 870.00 a set, 
New York 669 
The Interior 0! A HANDSOME BOOK OF 100 SAMPLE PAGES FREE 

CURRENT THOUGHT 698 on receipt of two-cent stamp to pay postage. 

CONTRIBUTIONS: 

Educational Northfield. 1. 0. R. 671 cane (a iti 
San Francisco’s New Leader. Rev. John L. can buperh un eaten 
Sewall 672 » o> | % Revised to June 1, 1896, con- 
nh tains thousands of the newer 


Pilgrimage Perspectives. Rev. Sherrod Soule 672 
Anniversary Guests and Hosts. One of a Com- 


words not found in any other 
reference book on earth, in- 





cluding the very latest coin- 


mittee on E 
: ntertainment 673 ages of 1896, such as “Roentgen 
THE HOME: rays,’’ “aseptolin.” ‘“vita- 
An Armenian Martyr—a poem. Mrs. Merrill E. compa” Pon, Fi tke sana. 
Gates 676 to-date dictionary, the most 
Paragraphs 676 practical encyclopedia, and 
& Will You Be One? 676 _* 


A Taste for Reading. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 676 
Larger Hospitality. Harriette Knight Smith 677 


Genuine Triumph of Art! 














THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 





Published every Thursday, 
At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
Per Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
If PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10,00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for ogheertgtions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a specia] receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANUES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
oon to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 





ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents oe! agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 Jines to the inch; 11 ic ches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-classmail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 











“Ye Nexte Thinge.” Frances C, Sparhawk 677 
7 with its magnificent array of 
Closet and Altar 678 chromatic plates in 17 COL- 
Tangles 679 ? an dozens of single and 
Englis = se ouble-page engravings in 
neg American Homes Contrasted—a se- delicate monotone, ana 2,000 
P, = i 679 artistic text illustrations. 
nversation Corner, r. Martin 680 
Corner Scrap-Book 680 168 EDITORS 
THEJSUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Nov. 15 681 joc hon yl ge “the 
Y. P. 8. ©. E.—Topic for Nov. 15-21 682 ae eve Sera hese best 
“y alents to the preparation of 
PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 682 this marvelous condensation 
LITERATURE 683 “ woh Ped hd a. 
200k a elis 1e great 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: JUST AS Prof. Huxley on zodlo 
Four massive volumes, each 9 in. wide, . ; Ry 
The Colorado State Meeting 686 | 114 in. long, 3 in. thick, containing 5,359 pages, : THEY LOOK a a. eae nae 
A Transfer from the West to the Kast 686 | 16,000 columns of clear type matrer, 3,000 illustrations ; my; Sir dehn ‘Stainer, 
Dr. Beach Installed at Minneapolis 687 San wenee ‘¢ wed, 50,000 encyclopedic topics. music; Hunter, Morris, Esto- 
The Association of Southern California «| wmis HANDSOME BOOKCASE FREE OF CHARGE a eet cise 
» >) ce sducators o 
— wi sa Edifice Consecrated 688 the nineteenth century. 
e New Mexico Association 688 
rte os MORE THAN $750,000 REQUIRED TO PRODUCE THIS WORK. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 2 IT 1S THE LATEST AND BEST DICTIONARY of our language. Each legitimate English word 
. is exhaustively treated as to its origin, history, development, spelling, pronunciation and various meanings. 
A Prayer for the Times—a poem 672 IT IS A CONCISE ENCYCLOPADIA Of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zodlogy, geology, art, music, 
What May the Community Expect from a New physics, philosophy. mathematics. mechanics, theology, Biblical research, etc. 50,000 separate encyclopedic 
Church? Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D. 674 subjects, including the latest inventions and discoveries, tersely treated by educators of vast renown. 
, ot IT 1S A SUPERB LIBRARY BOOK, printed on high grade white paper, from plates never before on 
= Maclaren 8 Movements 675 press, durably bound, and containing the most superb illustrations, in 17 colors and in monotone, ever made for 
n the Continent of Europe 675 | any reference work 
Notices 686 IT 1S BETTER THAN ALL OTHER DICTIONARIES because it is the latest and most complete, 
Business Outlook 694 | containing vearly twice as many words ae are in the largest * unabridged,” and treating 20.000 more encyclopedic 
The Woman’s Home Missionary Association 694 — than are covered by other cyclopedias costing from $50 to $200. There is no other publication in 
4 7 " 8 Class. 
poh porte ates ss 695 FOUR EXPERT OPINIONS-—THOUSANDS SIMILAR. 
oston Superintendents’ Union 696 Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst.—“ The Ency- “Scientific American,” New York.—“ It forms 
A. M. A. Aftermath 696 | clopedia Dictionary is a library conaensed into four | in itself a library for the rs | mao of affairs, the me- 
A. M. A. Jubilee Year Fund 697 | volumes; a ton of we ee ye rt ees to forty oe — ambitious ae gong py! jo har hay or the 
s " of quintessence. and, withal, as delicate in detail as it | student or apprentice just making a beginn ng.” 
Woman’s Roard Prayer Meeting 699 | is comprehensive in contents.” 
Marriages and Deaths 699 From Ex-J udge Noah Davis, LL. D.—“It has no 


“The Churchman,” New Yerk.—“ This diction- | superior in any of the qualities that make up a good 
ary is as ‘ up-to-date’ as one could be made. Its topics eeeaeet. To these qualities it adds a fund of ency- 
are treated with a fullness ano minuteness which en- | clopedic knowledge which I have never before seen fh 
ables it to take the place vf any encyclopedia.” such a work. I give it my hearty commendation.” 


Adopted as the Standard in Public Schools Throughout the Country. 


THIS GREAT BARCAIN.— Send $1.00, and the entire four 

handsome volumes, bound in cioth, will be forwarded. Every month 

thereafter send $1.50 for twelve months, making a total payment of 

#1900 (regular price of this style $42.00). If Half-Russia style is 
desired, the monthly payments are $2.00 until $25.00 is paid (regular price of this style #52 50). If full Sheep style 
is wanted, monthly payments are $2.50 until $31.00 is paid (regular price of this style $60.00). The first payment 
in any case is only One Dollar. Tv any ove wishing to pay all cash we allow a discount of ten per cent., and 
furni-h the bookcase free of charge; otherwise, the bookcase is $1.50, which must be paid in advance. This 
allowance is practically cost of keeping the account if purchased en monthly payment plan. We always 
recommend the Half: Russia binding as the most serviceable. (When ordering, be sure to mention 
— of binding wanted.) Understand, the complete set of four volumes is sent after the first payment of $1.00 
which zives you the use of them for a year while paying the remainder at the rate of only a few cents a day 
All freight or express charges must be paid by the purchaser. That you will ve entirely satisfied 
is shown by our willingness to send you a valuabie set of books upon payment of only $1.00 We refer te an 
Bank, any Newspaper, or any Commercial Agency in Philadelphia. Agents Wanted. 
Mention this paper. 


Books Guaranteed as Represented or Money Refunded if Returned within 10 Days. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


Religious Notices. Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


Pay goog A oe eas.” pha tg words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- | Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Fri 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the maiz office of the Society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT. Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 











Hooms. A minister and wife desiring to spend the 
winter or longer near Boston can secure at low rates 
three or four rooms suitable for light housekeeping. 
Furnished or unfurnished. Library, piano. Address 
J. A. L., 982 Exchange Building, Boston. 


Position wanted as Companion to invalid or 
elderly person. Willing to sew and assist in_house- 
keeping. Or position in family to teach English 
branches and sew. Experienced teacher. References. 
Address W. H. P., care The Congregationalist. 
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Valuable Books. 


Tyne Folk. 


Masks, Faces, and Shadows. By JOSEPH PARKER. 
16mo, cloth, decorated, 75 cents. 

“ Each one of the sketches is a delightful bit of work 
—touching as Miss Barlow’s ‘Irish Idyls,’ clear-cut 
and sympathetic as Barrie’s early work, witbout self- 
nonenlousnbas or epigram, and so vivid and real that 
should we ever find ourselves in Horsefield we shall 
meet in the flesh the very men and women here por- 
trayed—uncompromising in speech, gentle and loving 
in action.” —Phila. Ledger. 


Pioneering in the New Hebrides. 


The Autobiography of John G. Paton, Edited by 
his brother. Lllustrated. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


A new one-volume edition of the complete authorized 
autobiography, heretofore #2.00 net. 


R. W. McAIl, 
Founder of the McAll Mission in Paris. A Frag- 
ment by Himself, a Souvenir by bis Wife. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“A volume of surpassing interest, as it must needs 
be, for it tells the story of the most successful Christian 
effort that has ever yet been put forward in the city of 
Paris. At the same time it reveals to us the wonderful 
many sided qualities of one of the most remarkable 
Christian workers of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century.”— Christian Work. 


Evolution or Creation. 


By Prof. LuTHerR TRACY TOWNSEND, late of Boston 
University, and author of ‘‘Credo,”’ etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


“The book is written in terse and vigorous English, 
its citations are fresh and from a wide field. The avoid- 
ance of technical language and the compactness and 
eomprehensiveness of its statement make it a readable 
and instructive manual of information on the subject.” 

The Watchman. 


«The Man Christ Jesus.”’ 


Studies. By ROBERT E. SPEER. Fourth thousand. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


“There is much here that is strikingly original. The 
method of the book is simplicity itself. ‘hough the 
spirit of its author is active in every paragraph, his 
personality is marvelously absent from it; the one 
ere on every page, from cover to cover, is ‘The Man 
Christ Jesus,’ "’"—The Evangelist. 


Bible Study by Books. 


A Series of Studies setting forth in a plain way the 
Plan, the Purpose, the Contents and Analysis of 
each book of the Bible and its relation to the other 
books. By H.T.SELL. 12mo, paper, net, 35 cents; 
cloth, net, 60 cents. 


This book is designed for a year’s course of study for 
Bible Classes, It will also be found very useful as a 
work of reference for teachers and students. It links 
the books together and shows the connected plan in 
the Bible. 


Complete Catalogues on Application, 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


NEw YorK: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148 and 150 Madison St. 
TORONTO: 140 and 142 Yonge St. 





The Council 
MANUAL «: « 


Congregational Church. 


Prepared by the Committee of seven 
appointed by the National Council of 
Congregational Churches for that pur- 
pose. 


The Manual is printed in two parts, separable if 
desired. Part 1. is the Church Manual, which con- 
tains :—1. A code of By-Laws; 2. Statements of doc- 
trine as set forth in the Burial Hill Declaration of 
faith, adopted in 1865, and the one prepared by the 
National Commission of 1883; 3. A form for the re- 
eeption of members. 

Part II. contains information and suggestion essen- 
tial to those not familiar with Congregational his- 
tory, principles, and usages, and of value toall. It 
eontains:—1. A brief sketch of Congregational his- 
hg 2. The principles and working of our polity; 
3. The method of organizing a Congregational 
ehurch; 4. A few forms of letters missive; 5. Forms 
relating to the dismission of church members. 


Price 10 cents; twenty-five copies, 7 cts. each; 100 copies, 5 cts. 
each. Postage additional. In leatherette covers, 20 cts. 


@ongregational S. S. & Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 
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One Dollar for One Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 





The scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm 
when people went almost music-mad, 
the wonderful audience of thousands, 
the hundreds listening in row-boats: 
all are graphically described in the 
November Ladies’ Home Journal 
by a famous eye-witness. 

The great scenes shown 
in pictures made by De 
Thulstrup. The first 
ofa series of ‘‘Great 
Personal Events.” 


When Jenny Lind Sang 
In Castle Garden 


"CEC ESSESECE 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Her Writings, in a New Riverside Edition 
from beautiful New Plates. Thoroughly 
edited and rearranged with a Biographical 
Sketch and Notes. With Portraits, Views 
of Mrs. Stowe’s Homes and other I[!lustra- 
tions, on engraved Title-pages. In 16 vols., 
12mo; handsomely bound, cloth, gilt top, 
$150 each. 

Six volumes have already appeared ; the following 
are now ready: 
DRED, AND OTHER ANTI SLAVERY TALES 
AND PAPERS. 2 vols. 
StTorigs, SKETCHES, AND STUDIES. 


Mere Literature and Other 
Essays. 

By Wooprow W11son, Professor in Prirceton, 
author of ‘‘Congressional Government,”’ 
etc. 12mo, $1 50. 

This book may fairly be called a varied statement 


of the proper aims of literature and historical 
study, and represents both admirably. 


Authors and Friends. 


By Mrs. James T. FIELDs. 12mo, artistically 
printed, $1 50. 


Very interesting papers on Longfellow, Emerson, 
Holmes, Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, Whittier and 
Tennyson. 


Friendly Letters to Girl 


Friends. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of ‘‘ Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 
These letters are on topics about which girls need 

counsel, and are full of good sense, useful sugges- 

tions, and a tonic spirit. 


A Second Century of 
Charades. 


By Witui1aM BELLAmy, author of “A Century 
of Charades.” 18mo, $1 00. 
These are of the same unique character as the 
—— bundred Fema ai pate ingenious, 
rilliant, delightfully puzzling, and very satisfactory 
when guessed. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 








A Problem 
Solved. 


Pastors, leaders of young peo- 
ple’s societies, and active work- 
ers generally, in the churches, 
are perplexed to know where to 
find a book of hymns and tunes 
which combines seriousness and 
popularity in the best sense— 
} one composed of hymns without 
> doggerel and music bright and 
» melodic without jingle. 


} LAUDES DOMINI FOR 
THE PRAYER MEETING 


is the book. 


Cheap only in price, and now used 
in many of the largest aid most suc- 
cessful church prayer-meetings. 

It contains 579 hymns azd 350 tunes, 
bound in full cloth, and costs only so 
cents by the hundred. 

Send 50 cents for a sample copy — 
money refunded if the book is returned. ‘ 


THE CENTURY CO., 


wnrwenrerrrerrneeereee 








Bi i MB i i 


Union Square 
New York. : 


a iit it i i i in il i al el i tl tl be el ht th et ct ot te a) 


~~. 














OUR $7.50 
GUITARS. 


Aman gave up drinking coffee, caring he had 
sufficient grounds for sodoing. The grounds 
on which we base our confidence in recom- 
mending the * Bay State’’ instruments are 
substantial. Expert judges pronounce them 
to be the finest instruments manufactured. 
They are handsome in appearance. They 
are sound in workmanship. Above all, they 
are honestin price. We havein stock cheaper 

uitars, and others jee of ten times as 
much, but for a substantial, serviceable in- 
strument, at a low price, no other instru- 
ment manufactured can compare. with it. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
453-463 Washington Street - Boston. 
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NEW WORLD PILGRIMS 
AT OLD WORLD SHRINES 
The 
Book 
of 
The Pilgrimage. 
» An account of the remarkable tour of last 


summer to England and Holland under the 
auspices of THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 





It was originally intended to publish this 
book exclusively for the use of the members of 
the party, but so many inquiries have come to 
us from other sources for a permanent record 
of the trip that we have decided to print a 
limited number of additional copies. 


SUBSORIPTIONS WILL BE RECEIVED UNTIL 
Dec. 1 AT $2.00 Per Copy—or, SECURELY 
PACKED AND DELIVERED POSTPAID, $2.25. 

AFTER DEC. 1 THE PRICE WILL BE $3.00. 
THE BOOK WILL NOT BE FOR SALE AT 
THE BOOKSTORES AND THERE ARE NO 
TRADE OR MINISTERIAL Discounts. THE 
PRICE WILL BE UNIFORMLY AS ABOVE. 


THE BOOK OF THE PILGRIMAGE 


Is a sumptuous quarto, printed on heavy coated 
paper, wide margins, uncut edges, and bound in 
white parchment paper. The text is accompanied 
by over sixty illustrations, many of them full- 
page, and about seventy portraits of distinguished 
men and women in England, to whom, as hosts, 
the Pilgrimage Party was indebted. In addition 
to this there are four group pictures of the party, 
including two of double-page size. There are over 
one hundred facsimile autographs, many of them 
of great interest, and including a characteristic 
letter of lan Maclaren. The initial letters for each 
chapter have been drawn by Ipsen, who also sup-~ 
plied designs for the title-page, frontispiece, and 
finis. 

The volume will be of unique interest, and 
worthy of the journey it chronicles, a journey 
which assumed an international significance and 
which cannot fail to have an important denom- 
inational value. 


The book will be ready about Bec. 4, 1896 


«*s It may be found necessary to close the 
$2.00 subscription list previous to Dec. 1. 
The publishers reserve this right in view of 
the fact that the book is printed from type 
and the edition necessarily a limited one. 


Address, with remittance, 


PILGRIMAGE, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, 
BOSTON. 
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gestions in Dr. Henry A. Stimson’s 

sermon which we print this week. 
In view of the fact that every week witnesses 
the formation of a number of new churches, 
it has seemed to us fitting that a discourse 
intended originally for the new Manhattan 
Church in New York city should be given a 
wider audience. It sets forth certain prin- 
ciples and ideals which may well be kept in 
mind by all churches, whether young or old. 
A restatement of Christian taith, the adop- 
tion of modern methods, the striving for 
closer fellowship with other bodies of Chris- 
tians and the effort after a more strenuous 
Christian life are worthy ambitions for any 
church. Yet such intentions ought to be 
particularly congenial to a band of men and 
women coming for the first time into cove- 
nant with each other and with Christ. 
Charter membership in a new church is a 
great privilege and opportunity. The mem- 
bers of our new church in New York city 
are comprehending this fact, and may 
be expected to realize to some extent at 
least the high ideals of growth and service 
which ere being exalted before them. 


EB «= young church will find sug- 


Ex-Senator Henry L. Dawes celebrated 
his eightieth birthday last Friday and 
received the congratulations of hosts of 
friends. He has rarely made a more vigor- 
ous and able speech than he did a few 
weeks ago at Lake Mohonk on the condi- 
tion in the Indian Territory; and in his 
long and useful public life he has perhaps 
done no more valuable service than he is now 
doing in bringing order and justice into 
the tangled affairs of thatcountry, Senator 
Morrill of Vermont at eighty-six has just 
been re-elected to another term of six years 
in the United States Senate. Dr. Temple at 
seventy five has been appointed Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Gladstone at eighty-six is 
still one of the most prominent figures in 
English political life. Dr. R. 8. Storrs at 
seventy-five is speaking as forcefully and 
eloquently as at any time in his life. Such 
men grow more valuable as their experience 
increases, nor are they less appreciated be- 
cause their years are many. Who would 
not, by temperate living and unselfish serv- 
ice, strive to attain a noble old age? 


Armenian refugees are being admitted to 
this country. To shut the door in their 
faces would be a sad comment on the sym- 
pathy expressed for their race in the many 
public meetings which have been held for 
the purpose. It would give the lie to the 
almost unanimous utterances of the press, 
and it would shame American Christianity. 
It may not be too much for our Govern- 
ment to require bonds of $100 each for 
them. We ought not to create precedents 
to plague us hereafter when undesirable 
immigrants crowd on our shores. But 
there are plenty of sympathizers with these 
persecuted people who should be ready 
tofurnish these bonds. They are not likely 
to become a public charge. Numerous 
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offers are being made to receive them into 
American homes. A physician promises 
to bring up a boy in his own profession, 
a gardener agrees to do the same for an- 
other boy, a lady offers to teach one to be a 
household servant and a young artisan is 
willing to share his home with an Armenian 
youth. In a private letter Miss Frances E. 
Willard writes us that these are specimens 
of many proposals received. This is practi- 
cal Christianity. We are sure that there 
are hundreds of welcomes of this sort ready 
to be extended to the men and women who, 
because of their faith, are being driven by 
murderous persecutors from their homes in 
Turkey. 


We have received many letters commend- 
ing The Congregationalist for maintaining 
that religious papers and leaders should use 
their influence for certain righteous princi- 
ples in this political campaign now ended, 
But they were all from persons who be- 
longed to the party which especially pro- 
fesses to defend these principles. We have 
received several letters attributing to us 
utterances which cannot be found in our 
columns and rebuking us for interfering in 
politics when our proper mission is to pro- 
mote religion. But they nearly all contain 
in addition reasons pressed with emphasis 
for voting for candidates whose election we 
have not advocated. Now that the cam- 
paign is over we presume we can discuss 
these same principles of government and 
their influence on the welfare of the nation 
without seeming to depart from our mis- 
sion as a religious newspaper. For it will 
now hardly be denied that Christians must 
consider their duties as citizens, and that 
they may reasonably expect to be aided in 
so doing by their religious journals. 


Herod has been execrated as a monster 
during all Christian history because he mur- 
dered the infants of Bethlehem. Mr. Na- 
than Strauss of New York has, during the 
last summer, saved the lives of many times 
as many infants as Herod destroyed. Hehas 
done this by distributing sterilized milk for 
their food. Elisha raised a dead boy to life 
by breathing into his mouth. He saved a 
number of theological students from being 
poisoned by making wholesome the poison- 
ous food they were eating. He healed a 
leper by prescribing for him certain baths in 
the Jordan. He made the vile water of the 
spring at Jericho gocd by putting salt into 
it. All these acts, it is said, were merely 
symbolical, the power being wholly of the 
Lord. But when men learn the secrets of 
nature and uge them to make poisonous 
milk healthful by sterilizing it and to de- 
stroy the germs of disease in the air we 
breathe and the water we drink are they 
any less truly serving the Lord than was his 
prophet? And is the power which saves 
less really from God, or have we any less 
reason to thank him because through greater 
knowledge how to use his gifts thousands 
of his children every year are delivered from 
the power of disease and death? 
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In his Jetter resigning the college pastor- 
ate at Amherst, Rev. J. E. Tuttle, D. D., 
questioned the desirability of committing 
to one man the responsibility for the col- 
lege pulpit and for the department of Bibli- 
cal literature. It is apparent to any one 
that distinctively different qualities are re- 
quired for success in each of these fields. 
It is not disparagement of Dr. Tuttle's ex- 
cellent work at Amherst, or of that of his 
predecessors, to say that they would have 
felt much freer had they not been expected 
to perform a kind of double duty. The 
college pastorate is a great problem at every 
institution, but some simplification of it 
would come, in our opinion, if the best man 
available could be secured for the Biblical 
work in college, and another man, or a 
group of men in rotation, be obtained to 
preach, to cultivate personal relations with 
all the students and, in short, to fulfill the 
specific and important duties of the college 
pastorate. With the enlargement of the 
college curriculum to include more work in 
the English Bible and the Semitic languages, 
and with the training of special men to 
teach along these lines, there ought to be 
some special provision for such depart- 
ments and such provision ought to be made 
entirely independent of the incumbent’s fit- 
ness for pulpit work. 


ee 


THE ROMAN OATHOLIO DRIFT IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 

The pope privately disapproves of Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s utterance on political is- 
sues. So says a dispatch from Rome. The 
pope disapproves of several things in the 
United States. He disapproves of our pub- 
lic school system. He does not like to have 
Catholic children attend the public schools. 
Yet they do attend them in large numbers, 
even where parochial schools stand open to 
receive them and where the clergy use all 
their influence to induce parents to send 
their children to the church school. 

The clergy themse'ves are not united on 
many questions, The Catholic Church in 
the United States has a conservative party 
and a liberal party, and they often come 
into sharp opposition to each other. No 
orders from the pope will force them to 
agree. Dr. J. M. Buckley, the stalwart 
Methodist, w*s once traveling by night in 
a Pullman sleeping car. In the opposite 
berth was Bishop Coxe of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. There was a collision, 
and the two clergymen were pitched into 
the aisle, their heads coming violently to- 
gether. ‘ This,’ said Dr. Buckley, ‘is 
Christian unity perforce.’’ ‘I deny it,”’ 
said the bishop. ‘‘ Only our heads came 
together. There can be no real unity unless 
both heads and hearts are united.”” The 
pope by his fiat may bring the heads of his 
clergy together, but that will only empha- 
size their differences, 

Neither the clergy nor the laity will con- 
sent to submit their judgment in matters 
pertaining to citizenship to the decision of 
a foreign ruler, The pope is wise enough 
not to insist on this. American Catholics 
decide for themselves concerning issues 
such as have arisen during the present 
political campaign. Vicar-General Byrne 
says, ‘‘ It is difficult to see how they could 
be judged at such a distance, in view of the 
fact that our bishops and clergy here have 
found themselves unable to agree.” If po- 
litical independence is maintained by Cath- 
olics, one of the chief reasons why Protes 
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tants fear the Roman Church in this coun- 
try is removed. 

The conditions are such that this inde. 
pendence is almost certain to increase. 
The Roman Catholic Church in this coun- 
try takes on a character suited to its envi- 
ronment. Ignorance creates and maintains 
dependence. Ignorance fosters supersti- 
tion. Education makes people think for 
themselves. It dissipates superstition. Free 
schools, compulsory education, mauhood 
suffrage, make it impossible that the Roman 
Church in the United States should be what 
it is in countries where its main constitu- 
ency is an illiterate peasantry. It is well 
for our republic that priests should be edu- 
cated here and not at Rome. We welcome 
the growth of the Catholic University at 
Washington, and the awakened desire among 
Catholics for the improvement of their the- 
ological seminaries. It is not possible to 
hold thought in these institutions in the 
narrow ecclesiastical channels of the Old 
World. Their students and teachers feel 
the inflaence of ourfree atmosphere. They 
respond to the free pulses of American life. 
They are citizens, and are compelled by 
their manhood to accept the responsibility 
of citizenship. The pope removes Bishop 
Keane from his place at the head of the 
Catholic University, but he remains a di- 
rector, and the names presented by the 
directors, from which the Vatican is to 
choose his successor, are men of his own 
type, because they know that men out of 
sympathy with American life cannot suc- 
ceed there. 

The pope is an absolute monarch. Prob- 
ably he disapproves of republics. But he 
has shown himself a farsighted statesman, 
and he will no doubt accept such a degree 
of independence as he must among his sub- 
jects in America. Nowhere is the Roman 
Catholic Church more prosperous than here. 
Nowhere, probably, does it yield larger rev- 
enues to the papal treasury. Its gain in 
numbers is mainly by immigration. But it 
is increasing in wealth and intelligence. It 
has produced many patriotic, and some em- 
inent, citizens. The chief danger which 
many fear from the Roman Church in the 
United States lies in the efforts of a foreign 
power to hold absolute control over it. 
The differences between its leaders, main- 
tained, as they are, with calmness and dig- 
nity, do no real injury to the church. They 
give it standing in the republic. They re- 
assure those who view it with suspicion. 
They help it to maintain more securely its 
hold on its members. The public school 
system which it resists works to its advan- 
tage. Free education, lower and higher, 
with liberty among its priests and laymen 
in the expression of opinion, is a necessity 
tothe Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States, 





BISMAROK’S MISTAKE. 


For his own sake and for that of European 
peace Prince Bismarck should refrain from 
disturbing utterances. Personal dignity 
and the responsibility which inevitably 
attaches to a man holding his relation to 
the politics of the past generation ought 
to control his tongue more firmly. If it 
be true, as it seems to be, that he has lately 
declared that ‘for years previous to 1890 
there was a secret understanding between 
Germany and Russia in contravention of 
the agreement on which the Triple Alliance 
or Dreibund is based,” the statement is at 
once discreditable to him and to his nation 
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and is certain to promote international dis- 
trust at a time when mutual respect and 
confidence are exceptionally needed. 

If his statement be correct it proves that 
Germany was treating her two allies in the 
Triple Alliance, or Russia, or all three of 
them treacherously. And, as he was the 
moving spirit in German statesmanship, it 
means that Prince Bismarck was guilty of 
ap insincerity which may have been a com- 
mon feature of international dealings for- 
merly, but which no longer is ‘‘ good poli- 
tics’? and which never was justifiable mor- 
ally. Indeed, he himself often has boasted 
of his success in following the policy of 
merely declaring openly what he purposed. 
He has posed habitually as the frank, blant 
statesman whose word could be depended 
upon. Now he confesses that he was only 
posing after all. 

What the world may think of him person- 
ally, however, is but a minor matter. He 
has raised the question whether German 
assent to a treaty can be depended upon, 
and has awakened afresh suspicion that in- 
ternational agreements in general have not 
the trustworthiness which they are assumed 
to have. The German Government has 
made haste to deny his statement but prob- 
ably few will doubt its substantial accuracy. 
Distrust of Germany must be a natural con- 
sequence and considerable embarrassment 
of the German emperor and his cabinet. 
The peace of Europe, too uncertainly as- 
sured at the best at present, has been ren- 
dered the harder to be preserved. 

Prince Bismarck seems to have yielded to 
an impulse to remind the German rulers of 
his existence and enduring influence by 
seizing an opportunity of putting them ina 
tight place, regardless of consequences. 
But his utterance must injure him gravely, 
whatever else it may or may not accomplish. 
It is a pity that so great a man and one 
whose career has been on the whole so noble 
should have made so sad a revelation of 
weakness. 





WHAT ARE THE OHUROHES THINKING 
ABOUT? 

The season of autumnal religious gather- 
ings is nearly ended. During the last six 
weeks we have printed reports of these 
assemblies—local, State and national—rep- 
resenting the Congregational churches of the 
entire country. These reports are worthy 
the attention of Christian students, for they 
indicate in what measure the Holy Spirit 
is in the churches and what he is doing 
through them. They invite the attention 
of students of sociology, for they illustrate 
the movements of the most potent’ forces 
for the moral uplifting of all classes of 
human society. 

These churches are thinking about help- 
ing their fellowmen. They are trying to do 
it, too. Whether or not they are open to 
the charge of being of the world, it is cer- 
tain that they were never more thoroughly 
in the world than now. If one wishes to 
promote reforms, to help the poor, to in- 
crease patriotism, to cultivate social rela- 
tions, to aid missions at home or abroad or 
to advance general culture, in the majority 
of our churches he may join a society to 
do any one of these things. Never were 


there so many organizations within the 
church as now, and many of them are sub- 
divided into committees which look after 
the daily and almost hourly life of those 
willing to accept their aid. Portions of the 
Bible are selected for their daily reading 
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and their weekly study. They are invited 
to pledge themselves to private prayers 
and public worship and to regular duties 
in a system almost as thorough as that 
which ruled the monasteries of the middle 
ages. 

The churches are acting in more thorough 
union than ever before. Local societies are 
made parts of larger bodies. Not only Sun- 
day school and Christian Endeavor, but 
King’s Daughters and King’s Sons, temper- 
ance societies, reading circles and good 
government clubs have general officers and 
branches in each local church. Denomina- 
tionally we are strengthening ourselves. We 
do our educational and charitable work 
through societies which represent all the 
churches. Centralization, which formerly 
had to contend with active opposition, is 
now hindered only by indifference, 

Congregationalists are extending practi- 
cal church union beyond denominational 
lines, Co operation is gaining ground over 
competition. We recognize the fact that 
there are movements to help what are 
called the defective classes, whose claims 
extend beyond our denomination, beyond 
the whole Christian Church, and we unite 
with all friends of humanity to benefit 
society. The church no longer claims the 
exclusive right to do good to men, no 
longer claims that real good cannot be done 
except through it. It is willing to be a 
factor with others in advancing the material 
and moral interests of mankind. 

These things become patent in studying 
the topics discussed in recent religious 
gatherings. Not less significant are the 
omitted topics and thore which have only 
slight attention. Biblical interpretation has 
less prominence than it had five years ago. 
Individual self-culture in Christian life is 
not emphasized. Doctrines which have 
been made dividing lines have nearly or 
quite disappeared. If tests of discipleship 
are considered they are works, not faith. 
If faith is thought of, it is that which may 
be inferred from works. 

So far as we may judge from the reports 
of these autumnal meetings, the churches 
are fixing their thoughts on the present 
time and present needs, They are thinking 
of this world, not of the next. They are 
not much moved by the fear of hell- or the 
hope of heaven. They want to make this 
world better and to doit now. They would 
avoid sin because it degrades character, 
They do not much emphasize a dread of the 
wrath of God because of sin, They want 
righteousness because it makes men worthy. 
They do not so much think of God’s love 
for righteous men, as the reward of their 
righteousness, as they think of God’s Jove 
forall men. They are not thinking of the 
bliss of the holy nor the misery of the wicked 
in the future life. They are thinking of the 
excellence of realizing ethical standards 
here and now, and they are striving to at- 
tain to them. 

We have not written these things for the 
sake either of congratulation or criticism, 
but to point out what appears to be the 
present attitude of the churches. Such a 
study as is here suggested of a passing 
phase of Christian life may turn the thought 
of the churches to most important things, 
for the time forgotten. It can hardly be 
doubted that certain great motives which 
held possession of Christians in the last gen- 
eration are now but dimly seen in the back- 
ground of organized enterprise to improve 
human society. 
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JESUS, THE DIVINE SAVIOUR. 

It is well-nigh impossible for us to under- 
stand the whole difference in respect to 
their idea of God which the coming of Jesus 
Christ made to those who accepted him. 
Before that day they had believed in God as 
a supreme Creator and Ruler, and had not 
been without a partial comprehension of his 
fatherhood. But to this truth they never 
had done anything like justice. And they 
had formed no adequate conception, if any 
at all, of what it means to have the Spirit 
of God so dominant in a common human 
life as to saturate and color and shape it 
hour by hour with never a lapse or a lack. 
It took them some time to see the actual 
revelation of God to men in Jesus, and 
some of them never got their eyes fully 
opened to it. But many saw it and won- 
dered and praised God. 

It was not so much the divine power or 
even the divine wisdom, illustrated by Jesus, 
which was the special revelation of God, as 
the fact that he embodied divine goodness in 
a human form. Nobody could realize this 
without being positively influenced. Some 
were drawn to him by the loveliness and 
noble force of his character. Some, whose 
natures loved evil rather than righteous- 
ness, were repelled and hated him because 
they could not but feel the difference be- 
tween him andthem. But primarily by the 
lofty, stainless, peerless beauty of his soul 
and life and also by the harrowing yet 
pathetically touching death which he died 
for the world, he has been steadily drawing 
all men unto himself throughout the ages. 
Not yet complete, this process of attraction 
and submission now moves ever more 
swiftly, ‘surely and on a larger scale. 

To those who become his he gives eternal 
life. It is theirs now. It is not to be 
waited for until death opens a door into it. 
We enter upon it when we become one with 
him. He takes us up upon the great swell- 
ing current of life and light and joy which 
springs from him and of which he is not 
only the fountain but the guide, and bears 
us along upon it triumphantly. To be one 
in spirit and purpose with him, to try loy- 
ally to think his thoughts and do his deeds 
in penitent gratitude and humble love— 
this is to have eternal life, even as he has it. 


OURRENT HISTORY. 


The Religious Teachers and the Crisis. 

Such a campaign with such issues could 
not fail to interest the clergy profoundly, 
hence some of the incidents of the last 
week of it are not so surprising as they 
might seem at another time. The clergy- 
men of Worcester marched in the sound 
money parade there on Saturday, and so 
did most of the professors and students at 
Hartford Theological Seminary in their 
similar local demonstration. Mr. Hamilton 
W. Mabie of The Outlook was colonel of the 
detachment of sixteen companies represent- 
ing the religious press, which marched in 
the great parade in New York described in 
another paragraph. Cardinal Gibbons, in 
the Baltimore cathedral, felt it his duty on 
Sunday to speak from his pulpit, counsel- 
ing moderation of feeling and optimism 
whatever the result might be. In most of 
the Protestant Episcopal churches of the 
land a special prayer was offered appropri- 
ate as a means of impressing worshipers 
with their duties as Christian citizens and 
their dependence on God for light and 
strength in times of national peril. Drs. 
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Parkhurst, W. R. Huntington, Collyer, Dix 
and Thompson of New York, and President 
Patton of Princeton, as well as many other 
ministers, spoke valiant words for the old- 
time national ideals. Dr. Munger of New 
Haven asserted his right to pass upon the 
ethical questions involved, and denounced 
with holy anger the divisive ‘‘class cries”’ 
of Mr. Bryan’s latest speeches. In Boston 
there were but few pulpits in which there 
were no pertinent allusions to the duty of 
the voter, and some went so far as to urge 
their hearers to vote against Mr. Bryan. 
One and all rose above mere partisan differ- 
ences or disagreements on details of finan- 
cial policy, and decried the rise in this 
country of a party so radical as to attack 
time-honored, time-tested institutions. Dr, 
Parkhurst defined the situation thus: 


The one thing which the solid, intelligent 
integrity of the country has to do this week is 
to grind its heel relentlessly and unpityingly 
into the viperous head that is lifting itself 
up in venomous antagonism, not only to this 
Government, but in venomous antagonism to 
all government. We recognize the wrongs 
that need to be righted. We appreciate the 
burdens too heavy to be borne which the tyr- 
anny of wealth in too many cases has buc- 
kled upon the tired shoulders of the poor, and 
no man living would throw himself more 
whole heartedly than myself into the task 
of trying to unbuckle those burdens and to 
heal the bruises they have wrought, but the 
first question that is upon us, and the one we 
have to meet this week, is one that reaches 
further than the righting of individual wrongs. 
It is a question that pierces to the very mar- 
row of the whole matter of government, of 
an authoritative framework sufliciently estab- 
lished and robust to make of any permanent 
avail any effoxt that we might put forth to 
the relief of those who are wronged... . It 
is no longer a question of gold versus silver, 
nor is it a question whether we will respect 
this authority or whether we will respect that 
authority, but whether we will submit to any 
authority. It is a question that is plowing 
ruthlessly into the quivering vitals of our 
constitutional life as a great people, and is 
bloodthirstingly menacing the permanence 
of our institutions. Asthe purposes animat- 
ing it have grown in intensity it has let = 
off the robes of propriety and legality whic 
it had considerately assumed, and stands 
forth today in no considerable part of this 
constituency in the frankness of anarchistic 
nakedness. 

The Campaign Ends, 

The campaign practically ended Saturday 
night, when the chairmen of the national 
committees issued their final instructions 
to their subordinates and their final esti- 
mates as to the results of the election. Mr. 
Jones of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee predicted that Mr. Bryan would receive 
327 votes in the electoral college, and Mr. 
Hanna of the Republican National Commit- 
tee estimated that Mr. Bryan would receive 
only 136 votes. Ere this is read the com- 
parative merits of these gentlemen in the 
réle of prophet will have been determined. 
Up to Sunday morning, when he arrived at 
his home in Lincoln, Mr. Bryan had trav- 
eled about 17,000 miles since he began his 
tour as a candidate for the suffrages of his 
fellow-citizens, and had spoken in twenty- 
seven States of the Union. Nothing like 
this has ever been known in our history. 
Quite as remarkable, though in a very differ- 
ent way, has been Mr. McKinley’s record. 
When he made his last speech, and that to 
his neighbors in Canton, Monday evening, 
he had spoken from his own doorstep more 
than 250 times to delegations of representa- 
tive men from all walks of life, all sections 
of the country. When it is remembered 
that almost every word that Messrs. Mc- 
Kinley and Bryan have spoken has been 
sent broadcast to the people through the 
city dailies and country weeklies, when it 
is recalled that for the last two months an 
army of 17.300 speakers has been speaking 


for the Republican candidates every night 
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in twelve of the Interior States, when it is 
considered that, in addition to all this, men 
and journals—as Mr. Bryan pointed out in 
his Ottumwa speech—that usually forswear 
politics have this year thought of little 
else, it becomes apparent that this has been 
a campaign of education. 

Flag Day. 

Who says that symbolism has not its 
beneficent and inspiring uses? Who says 
that the American people are without im- 
agination and are grossly materialistic? 
Let such, if such there be, contemplate the 
enthusiasm and generous expenditure of 
time and money which entered into the 
national celebration of Flag Day last Satur- 
day, and forever after hold their peace. 
Purely the response of individuals to the 
suggestion of other individuals, it will 
stand out through all time as the most 
picturesque and beautiful incident of a 
campaign phenomenal in so many other 
respects. The rich and the poor, the 
learned and the unlearned, Republicans and 
Democrats, Populists and Prohibitionists, 
churches and clubs, factories and resi- 
dences, had on them or floating over them 
the stars and stripes. It was inevitable 
that here and there there should be the 
attempt to convert the national emblem 
into a partisan device, for many men’s pas- 
sions and convictions have been stirred as 
they were in 1861-1865, and of course in a 
broad sense it is always true that if one 
party is patriotic the other is more so. 
Events and the verdict of history determine 
which. But after all, the significance of 
last Saturday’s celebration was in the fact 
that it was a concrete expression of the 
popular conviction that Nov. 3 was to be a 
day of profound solemnity, when men were 
to act as patriots, not as partisans. 

The Business Men's Parades. 

When the history of this campaign comes 
to be written by one who can deal ad- 
equately with it, he will discover as soon as 
he sorts over his data and begins his work 
that he must reckon with a force which 
never before has been so omnipotent in 
ordering the details of the fight or influenc- 
ing its result. He will find that the mer- 
chants, the traders, the manufacturers and 
business men of the country, whether they 
live North or Seuth, East or West, have as 
a rule resolutely opposed the Chicago plat- 
form and its candidates. To win a tri- 
umph they have contributed all their char- 
acteristic energy, ability, fertility of re- 
seurce and so much of their means as 
seemed necessary for legitimate purposes. 
Much of their work has been done through 
the Republican machine, which, it must 
ever be borne in mind, has been constructed 
and operated in this campaign by a business 
man, Mr, Hanna, and not by a veteran poli- 
tician. But far the most effective share of 
their work has been done through non- 
partisan organizations, created to carry on 
the campaign. Printed matter by the ton 
has been printed and circulated. Speakers 
by the thousand have been kept on the 
stump. Letters to and from correspond- 
ents in remote regions have been flying 
back and forth, solidifying sentiment and 
breaking down former sectional and parti- 
san prejudices. In short,so much has been 
done, and it has been done in such a way, that 
it would scarcely be a misnomer to call this a 
business men’s campaign, and that too with- 
out giving to the term *‘ business men’’ the 
broad interpretation given to it by Mr. Bryan. 
Of course if this be true, and if it also be 
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true that it has been a campaign fought to 
secure justice and maintain righteousness, 
then it follows that our business men are 
idealists, not materialists. 

How unanimous business men were in the 
contest was proved by their demonstrations 
in many of our cities last Saturday. The 
streets of New York, Boston, St. Louis, 
Providence and Worcester—not to mention 
others—resounded to the tramp of thon- 
sands of their most substantial merchants, 
New York’s parade was the largest civic 
parade ever held anywhere. Led by Gen, 
Horace Porter and reviewed by Mayor 
Strong, ex-Mayor Hewitt and Hon. Garrett 
A. Hobart, for eight hours 100,000 of the 
city’s typical business men marched up 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, applauded by 
thousands of sightseers and sympathizers 
and inspired by the martial music of bands, 
the cheers of the multitude and the daz- 
zling, resplendent display of flags and patri- 
otic regalia. 

Who Shall Lead and Whither ? 

The French Parliament opened last week; 
calmly for it. The British Parliament will 
renew its sitting this week, and once more 
wrestle with the problem of state aid for 
schools, and the interminable Irish land 
question. Great Britain’s foreign policy 
must soon be revealed, for feeling is at fever 
heat respecting Armenia, and there is an 
intense desire to hear that the dispute with 
the United States has been settled. Lord 
Salisbury’s Guild Hall speech, Nov. 9, will, 
it is thought, furnish him with an oppor- 
tunity to set forth his acts and his inten- 
tions. Strife within the Liberal party over 
the question of leadership continues, and 
does not augur well for the party or the em- 
pire. Rev. J. Guinness Rogers upholds 
Lord Rosebery; Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
attacks him savagely. The Daily News de- 
fends him. The Chronicle, The Spectator, 
The Speaker and The British Weekly attack 
him. Sir Vernon Harcourt professes loy- 
alty to Lord Rosebery, but differs from him 
radically, and of the last Liberal cabinet 
few are, or could become, hearty lieuten- 
ants of the man who looms up above all 
others as the great parliamentary leader of 
his party, Sir Vernon Harcourt. 


Bismarck’s Revelations. 

Elsewhere the ethical import of Bis- 
marck’s revelations are discussed. Suffice 
it to say here that they have done much to 
aggravate the situation in Europe, and have 
delayed, we fear, any understanding which 
the Powers may have been approaching 
respecting Turkey, and there were signs 
of such before this bombshell exploded. 
Taken together with the London Chronicle’s 
exposure of the details of the French-Rus- 
sian treaty, showing that it is purely defens- 
ive, and Lord Rosebery’s free and easy in- 
terpretation of the validity of the Cyprus 
convention, it can scarcely be said that the 
peoples of Europe have much reason to put 
faith in diplomats and their treaties nowa- 
days. Both the old triple alliance and the 
new dual alliance have had much of their 
stability and authority undermined by these 
revelations. It will not be strange if Great 
Britain hesitates before she seeks to bind 
herself to any alliance with partners who 
are so given to duplicity. The tide was 
running strongly toward an Anglo-Russian 
understanding prior to these revelations. 
The French people will not be so enthusi- 
astic over the Russian alliance when once 
they become convinced that it can be 
counted upon solely for defense, not for 
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offense against Germany. Austria surely 
will not consider Germany’s present profes- 
sions of friendship as worth much unless 
she receives unquestionable proof that the 
emperor’s foreign policy is more straight- 
forward than Bismarck’s is now proved to 
have been. Italy has already given evi- 
dence of rapprochement with France and 
Russia. What then becomes of the triple 
alliance? And if that breaks with what 
Power can Germany ally herself? Russia 
alone emerges scatheless, the master of the 
field, every new development revealing 
more clearly her supremacy. Witness the 
statement that she has an understanding 
with Denmark, by which in case of war 
Denmark’s harbors and ports commanding 
the Baltic are at Russia’s command, 


NOTES. 


If imitation be sincerest flattery then the 
fact that the British North Atlantic squadron 
was never larger or more formidable than 
now is proof of the recent growth and present 
strength of our navy. 

The news that Japan is supplying the rebels 
in Manilla with arms is not surprising. Japan 
has an eye out for colonial expansion, and one 
of her ablest political journals recently an- 
nounced the Japanization of the Philippines 
as a plank in its platform. 

Is it too much to expect that men who have 
sunk partisan differences during this cam- 
paign can be equally public spirited when 
Congress meets, so that it need not be re- 
corded much oftener that the deficit in our 
national income for the quarter is many mil- 
lion dollars? For the quarter ending Oct. 31 
the deficit is not far from $32,500,000. 

Bostonians have no special reason to be 
glad that the manufacture of gas within its 
limits is to pass under the monopolistic con- 
trol of the Standard Oil Company, but neither 
are they grieving much because they have 
passed out from the position of dependence 
upon Mr. Addicks of Delaware, who may be a 
great man there, but is not in Massachusetts. 


There are some signs of improvement in the 
situation at Constantinople. Russia seems 
to be acting in concert with the other Powers, 
hence promises of reforms are renewed, the 
sultan even going so far as to promise Chris- 
tian governors for Armenia. On the other 
hand, there are signs of an appeal by the sul- 
tan to the fanatical devotion of his Moham- 
medan subjects, and the plundering of Arme- 
nians goes on by alleged process of law even 
when massacre is not rampant. The vessels 
of our navy remain together off Smyrna. 


The Cuban revolution drags along, and few 
Americans realize the intensity of purpose 
with which Cubans are fighting for freedom. 
Maceo, the chief of the insurgents, has had 
nine brothers who have died fighting for the 
independence of their country, and he, the 
oldest, is the only survivor. With such 
memories, no wonder he and his followers 
are not easily conqnered. The latest reports 
from Cuba intimate that within sixty days 
Maceo will lay siege to Havana. Our consul- 
general in Cuba, Fitz-Hugh Lee, is now on 
his way to this country with important reve- 
lations which may bring on a crisis soon. 


The Berlin correspondent of the London 
Chronicle says he looks in vain in the columns 
of the German newspapers for the sign of a 
noble attitude on the Armenian question. 
The local authorities in many of the German 
towns have ordered the church authorities to 
desist from collecting funds for the relief of 
Armenians. Mr. James Bryce, M.P., in a 
letter to Die Nation, recently wrote: 

It seems strange that the news of such 
cruelties, perpetrated at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, by a government responsible 
by treaty to the six Powers for the protection 
of its Christian subjects, should not have 


evoked from the German people a general cry 
of indignation and roused them to see that the 
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powerful influence of Germany was exerted 
to secure the cessation of such horrors. We 
are forced to suppose that the facts have not 
yet been fully brought to the knowledge of 
your countrymen, whose generous hearts 
would surely respond to the cry of the op- 
pressed. 
PUREST orca heen 


IN BRIEF. 

In view of the celebration next week of the 
eompletion by Dr. Storrs of his fifty years 
pastorate in Brooklyn, we shall publish sev- 
eral interesting articles relating to Dr. Storrs 
and his noble service for the church and for 
humanity. 





That Book of the Pilgrimage, which our 
publisher announces in another column, and 
upon whose literary and artistic features 
great care has been expended, will enshrine 
in a beautiful and permanent form the salient 
events of a truly notable journey. 


A church and college of the Greek Church 
was dedicated in Minneapolis last week by 
Bishop Nicholas, head of the church in Amer- 
ica, Alaska and the Aleutian Islands. Thus 
does this country become more and more con- 
spicuously the home of various faiths. 





Twelve of the fifteen members of the exec- 
utive committee of the A. M. A. were in at- 
tendance at the recent jubilee meeting. That 
shows a devotion to the society which is not 
limited by perfunctory attendance on the 
monthly meetings at the Bible House. 





A railway conductor on the branch road 
between Boston and Dedham has daily gone 
to and fro over the same route for more than 
fifty-one years. Mr. Moses Boyd is probably 
the oldest conductor in the world, and during 
his business life the advance in means of 
travel has been greater than during all the 
rest of the world’s history. 





Saloon keepers are seeking new fields in 
the suburban districts of Boston. They plead 
that those who protest against their intrusion 
are not entitled to be heard because they are 
Probibitionists. But Prohibitionists might 
well turn the tables by urging that the peti- 
tioners are not entitled to a hearing because 
they are liquor dealers. Surely that class are 
not benefactors to any community. 





We have received from the chairman of the 
Board of Police Commissioners of Boston a 
letter expressing thanks for the publication 
of Dr. Quint’s article, The Policeman at the 
Crossing. He says: “‘ It is not only gratifying 
to me but it is also encouraging to the officers.” 
We should have better government if more 
people expressed their appreciation of the 
good things of the government we have. 





Prof. Henry Drummond’s pupils in the 
Free Church, College, Glasgow, were told by 
one of his colleagues at the opening of the 
fall term that since midsummer there had 
been marked progress in Professor Drum- 
mond’s condition, visible not only to his 
friends but certified to by his doctors. This 
will cheer the hearts of all those who admire 
or love Professor Drummond, and there are 
many such in America. 





The November Review of Reviews is notable 
for several reasons; among others, because in 
one of its articles Dr. Lyman Abbott of The 
Outlook opposes the free coinage of silver, and 
in another Dr. Charles Spahr of The Outlook 
urges it. This recalls the famous compact 
between Grady and Howell of the Atlanta 
Constitution, which provided that one day the 
Constitution should reflect Grady’s views, and 
the next day should be Howell’s mouthpiece. 





The sect known as the Covenanters hold 
that it is wrong to vote in political elections 
because God is not named in the Constitution. 
Not long ago a town in New York in which 
many of them live had to decide whether or 
not liquor should be sold there. The Cove- 
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nanters went to the polls and settled it for the 
next two years that liquor should not be sold 
in that place. They wisely concluded that it 
was more important to vote to keep the devil 
out of their town than to refrain from voting 
because the name of God is not in the Consti- 
tution. 





Captain Pratt’s heart must swell with pride 
as the tidings come to him of the successive 
contests of the Carlisle team of Indians on 
the football field. They have met Princeton, 
Yale and Harvard, and, though they have not 
won against the teams of these three great 
universities, they have shown themselves 
worthy of the first rank as players. What is 
more, they have played like gentlemen. Whea 
it was pretty certain that a mistake of the 
umpire kept them from having a tie game 
with Yale, they made no complaint. All honor 
to the Indian football eleven and to the Car- 
lisle Industrial School. Its young men have 
shown themselves quite as civilized as their 
white opponents. 





Presbyterians in Philadelphia have just laid 
the corner stone of a great denominational 
headquarters, which is to be called The With- 
erspoon, in honor of the great divine and 
patriot, Rev. John Witherspoon. This fact 
suggests the query, why cannot the new head- 
quarters we are to have on Beacon Street, 
Boston, have some such distinctive, specific 
name—one identified with our historic polity 
and faith? The new church in Brookline, 
which is formally recognized this week, has 
made a happy departure from precedent and 
selected with great unanimity the name Ley- 
den. There are now no other Congregational 
churches in the country by that name, but we 
fancy there may be. 





Mr. Moody’s friends in Great Britain, led 
by laymen like Lord Kinnaird, Lord Overtoun 
and Sir George Williams, and clergymen like 
Grattan Guinness, F. B. Meyer, Webb-Peploe 
and Monro Gibson, are endeavoring to raise 
funds with which to aid in the erection of a 
chapel at Mt. Hermon. They intend to pre- 
sent at least £2,500 to him on his next (sixti- 


eth) birthday, which will be used in this way. | 


Can his many friends in this country let the 
same anniversary pass by without some suit- 
able similar recognition of a career the like 
of which has hardly a parallel in the history 
of modern Christianity? Elsewhere we give 
considerable space to a description of Mr. 
Moody’s work as an educator. 





An esteemed correspondent takes exception 
to a recent editorial statement in The Congre- 
gationalist that the Supreme Court decided 
that the Negro in the United States had no 
rights which a white man was bound to re- 
spect.””’ Our correspondent says that the 
court simply declared as a fact that the Negro 
had not and had never had under the Consti- 
tution any rights as acitizen. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the Negro, Dred, 
claimed judgment as a citizen. The court de- 
cided that he was not a citizen of Missouri, 
and that for that reason the court had no 
jurisdiction in the case. But the declarations 
which followed, of which that above mentioned 
was one, were also the opinions of the court 
on the question whether or not the Negro had 
any rights as a citizen. . 





Those pulpits were few and far between 
last Sunday where no reference was made to 
the all absorbing interest of the week. The 
text of Professor Hincks’s patriotic sermon at 
Andover was, ‘‘ We know not what shall be 
on the morrow.” A rather unexpected turn 
to a discourse which had in it hardly any 
other allusion to politics was given in a 
suburban church. The pastor cited the elec- 
tion of the apostolic successor to Judas as re- 
corded in the first chapter of Acts, and termed 
it one of the first instances of democratic 
government coupled with divine determina- 
tion of theoutcome. He then went on quietly 
to remark that there were two candidates for 
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the vacant apostieship. The name of one be- 
gan with B and of the other with M, and M was 
chosen. 





Now that the campaign is over, a yet greater 
work for the country remains to be done. It 
is much to be desired that it should be under- 
taken independent of party politics and in a 
thoroughly patriotic spirit. President Tucker 
of Dartmouth College, in the Boston Journal, 
expresses a sentiment with which we heartily 
agree: 


I count it the great value of the present 
campaign that it is showing the people of all 
sections, and of all kinds of business, how to 
discriminate between true and false remedies 
for social and economic ills. We have at 
least gone far enough to expose the false. It 
is to be hoped that, when the campaign is 
over, the men of both parties who have 
worked together in the interest of sound 
money will work with equal zeal and with 
equal purpose to remedy that popular discon- 
tent which has caused the present startling 
divergence from the ordinary course of Amer- 
ican politics. 





What Mr. Moody is accomplishing’in his 
colportage work is referred to in the article 
elsewhere in this issue. Practical proofs of 
its effectiveness are all the time coming to 
hand. Only last July a hardened convict in a 
Chicago jail, who would never allow any 
missionary to talk with him, was willing to 
accept three books presented by a colporteur. 
The one entitled The Way to God proved to 
be the means of his conversion, and he lent it 
to three other convicts, upon whom the sim- 
ple statement of gospel truth made the same 
impression. All four are now, although be- 
hind prison bars, some of them sentenced for 
a number of years, nevertheless leading true 
Christian lives. We have this on the author- 
ity of the officials of the prison. It surely 
looks as if the printed message would some- 
times reach “him whom a sermon flies.’ 
Certainly this single volume, now soiled, 
worn and much marked, has done a work the 
results of which, compared with its slight 
cost, are simply wonderfal, 





STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 


FROM NEW YORK. 
The One Topic. 

Very little is talked of here except poli- 
tics. The wise in such matters express 
themselves as positively sure that the elec- 
tion is to go ‘‘the right way.’’ Many de- 
vout people are watching and praying for a 
religious awakening in our churches, such 
as has marked well remembered former 
times of business prostratiop, and to this 
end are looking with large expectation to 
the coming of Mr. Moody and his co-work- 
ers. At present, however, no great general 
deepening of religious impression in the 
city is manifest, but the warm union of be- 
lieving hearts here and there in prayer for 
the Spirit’s coming the experienced have 
come to look upon as a sure precursor of 
better things. About two hundred minis- 
ters of different evangelical denominations 
have pledged themselves to co-operate with 
Mr. Moody in his evangelistic work in New 
York, Brooklyn and Jersey City in Novem- 
ber. From the 9th to the 13th inclusive he 
is to preach in Cooper Union. 

Christian Patriotism. 

No man, however strong his sense of the 
responsibility of the pulpit for the training 
of the people in civil duties, can accuse the 
Congregational pastors of Brooklyn of fail- 
ure in this line. Last Sunday both Drs. 
Meredith and Behrends appealed to their 
congregations to stand firm and faithful to 
God and man in this crisis of our country’s 
history. The honest English language 
could not be made to condemn more plainly 
or more powerfully than it was made by 
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both these pastors to condemn the dishonor 
of the attempt to lower the value of our 
country’s dollar. The hearing or reading 
of these burning patriotic utterances re- 
minds the elders of the days of Sumter, of 
Bull Run and of Gettysburg. The Lord 
grant that in every vital exigency through 
which our country may be called to pass 
such potent voices may be heard in our pul- 
pits speaking fearlessly to the people all the 
words of God's law. 

The Manhattan Association. 

This body, represented by nearly sixty of 
its members, met on Oct. 28 with Dr. Vir- 
gin in tbe lecture-rooms of the Pilgrim 
Church. It was the association’s annual 
and sixtieth regular meeting. Dr. Cobb 
temporarily presided. Rev. W. T. McEI- 
veen, Ph. D., was chosen to succeed Dr. 
Kent as president for the year and Rev. 
F. I. Wheat of Woodhaven was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer. Dr. Meredith for 
the committee announced the program for 
celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. 
Storrs’s pastorate. The association’s date 
in the elaborate program, covering more 
than a week, is on Nov. 16, when it gives a 
dinner to the doctor—one of its founders 
and most active members—in connection 
with which it will present him a “loving 
cup,’’ now being wrought by the deft hands 
of Tiffany’s artists. 

The literary exercise of the morning, 
running into the afternoon, was a review of 
Dr. George A. Gordon’s Christ of Today, 
by Dr. Virgin. Those who know the re- 
viewer would not expect his assent to the 
doctrinal positions and trend ef the book, 
yet its literary and other excellences were 
pointed ont with none the less candor, and 
the spirit of the review was tempered by 
warm regard for the author, well known 
and warmly esteemed here before making 
his home in Boston. This acquaintance 
distinctly colored the spirited description 
of the book and the review, in which many 
of the brethren took part, both pro and con, 
notably Drs. Behrends, Meredith, Cobb, 
Kincaid, Gilman, Dickerman, Stimson, 
Spaulding, Newton and others. 

Dr. J. W. Hegeman read a thoughtful 
paper on The Fature Christ and Dr. Kent 
spoke on Pastoral Problems and Plans. 


The Brooklyn Congregational Club 
On Monday evening began its first year’s 
trial of life under a clerical president, Dr. 
Joseph B. Clark, contravening the unwritten 
but well-nigh universal law requiring that 
these clubs be presided over by laymen. 
The business went off with such speed and 
vim that the club thought the innovation 
was a success. The theme was, What Are 
These Clubs For? Hon. S. B. Capen of 
Boston first answered the question by say- 
ing they are not for eating and drinking 
together, nor simply for social conference, 
but for promoting the interests of our Con- 
gregational churches, especially in each 
club’s own vicinity, and for cherishing de- 
nominational unity and loyalty. Then, hav- 
ing gained this power of union of many 
churches, the clubs should use it in pro- 
moting civic, municipal and other desir- 
able reforms, The address was clear, forci- 
ble, practical, and met with hearty approval. 
Mr. S. S. Marples, late president of the 
New York Club, seconded Mr. Capen’s re- 
marks with the experience of its sister 
across the river, and showed how effectively 
his recommendation could be carried out. 
Mrs, William Kincaid, speakiag for the 
women of the club, advocated setting apart 
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evenings for discussing a variety of useful 
and appropriate topics, as, e. g., literary 
nights, when distinguished literary men may 
be heard on literary themes; missionary 
nights, when great Christian works may be 
presented by the brightest men and women 
who know the pertinent facts and how to 
put them before their hearers. She carried 
the hearty assent of the audience. 

Dr. Lyman presented a graceful and ten- 
der minute with reference to the character 
and work of the club’s first three ex-presi- 
dents, who by a singular fatality had all died 
since the last meeting: Mr. James Mitchell, 
the first; Hon. Joshua M. Van Cott, the 
third; and Dr. A. C. Perkfhs, the second 
who had filled the presidential chair. At 
the next meeting Dr. Storrs is to be the 
guest of the club and make an address. 

The Bushwick Avenue Church, Rev. C. W. 
King, last week opened a free reading-room 
and gymnasium, with a view to drawing in 
young men of the neighborhood with no 
present religious faith or preferences, hop- 
ing thereby gradually to interest them in 
the things of the kingdom. The pastor 
and several brethren form a ‘‘ board of gov- 
ernors’’ for the proper care of the enter- 
prise. Dr. Raymond, president of Union 
College, preached again for the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church last Sabbath. Next Sun- 
day President Patton of Princeton is to 
preach. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Working en's Home [ledical Mission. 

This mission, only three years old, 
founded by Dr. J. H. Kellogg of the 
Brattle Creek Sanitarium, has been doing 
a quiet but excellent work in Chicago. Re- 
cently Dr. Kellogg gave an account of his 
work at a meeting held in Willard Hall in 
the interests of the needy classes of the 
city. Although Miss Jane Addams and 
Prof. C. R. Henderson addressed the meet- 
ing, interest centered in the words of Dr. 
Kellogg. Some three years since a gentle. 
man quite unknown to the doctor asked 
him if be could use a sum of money for 
the worthy poor in Chicago and afterwards, 
with the help of his brother, placed in 
his hands forty thousand dollars. The broth- 
ers Wessells, from whom the gift came, had 
made their money in South Africa and were 
anxious to do something for those less 
fortunate than themselves. They learned 
through Dr. Kellogg that, in spite of the 
abundance of food in Chicago and its cheap- 
ness, a great many people go hungry every 
day and at night have nowhere to sleep. 
Their purpose and that of the doctor was 
not so much to consider the cause of this 
state of things, as, if possible, to relieve the 
suffering attending it. A plaee was there- 
fore secured where men could obtain a 
nourishing breakfast for a penny, and 
where a good dinner could also be had for 


-a penny a dish. Cheap lodgings were also 


provided. Before going to bed the men 
are compelled to take a shower bath and 
have their clothing fumigated. The beds 
are clean and comfortable. At present 
the doctor has beds for four hundred 
men. Religious services are held in con- 
nection with the exercise of benevolence 
and everything is done that is possible to 
encourage men to make a new start in life 
and find positions in which they can take 
care of themselves. Nearly all the work in 
this house of refuge is voluntary, although 
its managers and directors receive a small 
salary. At Forty-Seventh Street the doctor 
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has a social settlement where there are 
baths, a dispensary for women and chil- 
dren, a home for visiting nurses and free 
kitchen and kindergartens. There is also a 
home for women at 247 Polk Street. 

It has been found that few men are un- 
willing to work. Work has therefore been 
furnished, so that for a time those who are 
needy are able to earn their support, and 
from this home as a refuge look around for 
such better positions as they are capable of 
filling. Afternoon Bibie studies, lectures 
on health and against the use of alcohol 
have proved attractive as well as instruct- 
ive. At the gospel meeting in the evening 
200 men are frequently present. The doctor 
has several farms in Michigan at his dis- 
posal. To these he sends those who are 
willing to go and, by means of vegetable 
gardening and the raising of fruit, contrib- 
ute to their own support. Recently a farm 
in La Salle County, Ill., has come into bis 
possession. In three years not less than 
100,000 bath tickets have been used. This 
means that 100,000 men have slept in the 
clean beds which this charity has provided, 
and have had time to think over their con- 
dition and form plans for a better life than 
they have been leading. 

Another New Edifice in Prospect. 

The Jefferson Congregational Church, 
Rev. A. M. Thome, pastor, one of the old- 
est in the association, laid the corner stone 
of a new house of worship Oct. 27. It has 
long worshiped in an unattractive frame 
house, but has gone steadily fo: ward in its 
work. Its pastor, although past seventy, 
shows no sign of abating strength and has 
,ust none of his youthful vigor. The new 
house will cost about $7,000 and will easily 
seat 500 people. Superintendent Armstrong 
made the principal address. 


The Co-operating Committee of the Interior. 

In the conviction that the pr>sent year 
will prove one of the hardest in the history 
of the American Board, the committee has 
early set itself to work to increase the in- 
terest felt in missions in the churches of 
the Interior and is planning to do every- 
thing in its power to reack the non contrib- 
uting churches, as well as to increase 
the gifts which have been received from 
those contributiog. The committee will 
aid Secretary Hitchcock in every possible 
way to spread information in regard to the 
needs and possibilities of the foreign fields. 


The Church of the Redeemer. 

Few churches of our name have anywhere 
enjoyed a more prosperous year than the 
Church of the Redeemer. More than ninety 
persons have been added to its membership 
during this period. The actual strength of 
the society has been more than doubled. 
The Sunday school has increased in num- 
bers, the prayer meetings have never been 
so interesting or so earnest. In fact, it 
never was more evident than at present 
that this church has a promising future. 
The pastor, Rev. W. H. Manss, fresh from 
his studies, coming from the Lutheran 
Church, has thrown himself into his work 
with his whole soul, and has endeared 
himself not only to his congregation, but 
to all who have in any way been associated 
with him. Much to the delight of his 
church he has now taken to himself a wife. 
His marriage with Miss Jennie Allen took 
place, Oct. 28, in Polo, Ill. Mr. Manss has 
been absent from his pulpit but a single 
Sunday, and, in order that the work might 
not suffer, ‘has taken only a brief vacation 
during the year. FRANKLIN. 
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Educational Northfield. 


The Various Institutions and Agencies With Which Mr. Moody Is Associated. 


At the opening of Camp Northfield las" 
summer Mr. Moody spoke of the occasion 
as ‘‘the christening of the ninth baby of 
the Northfield movement.” It is a lusty 
family, of which any father might well be 
proud, with not one ailing or feeble child in 
all the circle, and among its members there 
is a beautiful life of mutual helpfulness 
which proves the spiritual health of all. 
The eldest is the Northfield Seminary. 
Then follow in order of age the Mt Her- 
mon School for boys, one of the phases of 
whose industrial life is in- 
dicated by an illustration, 
the General Conference for 
Christian Workers,' the 
World’s Student Confer- 
ence, the Chicago Bible Ir- 
stitute, the Northfield Trair- 
ing School, the Woman's 
College Conference, the 
Colportage Association and 
the ninth and latest baby, 
the Northfield Y. M. C. A. 
Encampment, whose first 
tabernacles a second picture 
shows. 

It is hardly necessary to 
say that such a group of 
successful educational enter- 
prises, following swiftly ove 
upon another, must have 
not merely a strong man, 
but a dominant and endur- 
ing purpose behind them. 
Mr. Moody may not be in the common (4nd 
only accidentally correct) meaning of tbe 
word an educated man, but he has +tudied 
the world and knows men as well as books, 
and it is significant that as builder of edu- 
cational foundations he has returned to the 
eminently practical aims of the fourders of 
all our New England colleges. Kaowledge 
as an accomplishment appeals to him not at 
all, but for the sake of imparting knowl 
edge to those who will use it as an instru- 
ment of helpful service he has been willing 
to undertake great enterprises in simple 
faith and to carry heavy financial burdens 
year by year. 

It is this normal element—this teaching 
of those who will be teachers—which is the 
most interesting and sig- 
nificant feature of the 
whole group of enterprises 
which we have character- 
zed as Mr. Moody’s chil- 
dren. ‘*The seed is the 
word of God,” might well 
be the motto for them all. 
Their founder is himself a 
devout and persevering 
student of the Scriptures. 
His well thumbed Bible 
is the familiar companion 
of all his meetings, con- 
ferences and journeys. He 
has worn out several copies, reducing them at 
last by constant handling to the state shown 
in our illustration, and it is to a like close 
and effective study of the English text that 
he invites his students. In passing on this 
gift to others he evidently expects them to 
bring forth fruit a hundred fold. It costs 
$200 to support a boy or girl in one of the 
Northfield schools, while only $100 is re- 
ceived in payment of tuition. Naturally, 
therefore, the authorities are not anxious 


undaly to increase the number of s udents, 
but rather to select from the many appli- 
cants those who seem likely to develop 
into strong and helpful characters. 

Of attendants at the Bible Conference the 
great majority are preachers or Bible class 
teachers, The training school is avowedly 
intended for the practical equipment of 
Christian workers. It is said that there are 
good scholars in Bible classes taught by the 
570 students in attendance on the North- 
field students’ conference this summer. In 





MR. MOUDY’S BIBLE. 


addition to this normal training of irdividu- 
ale, the Northfield idea has been widely 
transplanted and taken root in mapy soils. 
O:ber conferences suggested by and mod- 
eled after that held at Northfield have been 
established in the West, in England, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Switzerland, Scandinavia, 
Japan, Ceylov, Persia, Turkey and India. 

Already widely successful and eminently 
characteristic is the eighth child of the 
Northfield movement, the Colportage As- 
sociation, whose superin’endent is Mr. A. 
P. Fitt of 250 La Salle Avenue, Chicago. 
It began, as all the other enterprises have 
begun, in devising a method of meeting a 
practical need. Means of earning money 
were in demand among the students of the 





THE GOSPEL WAGON. 


Chicago Training School. Some of them 
had tried successfuliy the experiment of 
book peddling. Their need and the dearth 
of religious b»oks in the smaller towns 
worked together to suggest the outlines of 
the plan. About this time also Mr. Moody 
was startled one day by the statement that 
there were 750,000 pris»ners in the jails 
of the country, and, although it proved 
that this was the estimated number of the 
criminal classes rather than of actual pris- 


oners, it none the less opened to Mr. 
Moody’s thought an opportunity of service 
which must in the necessity of the case 
be through literature rather than personal 
influence. 

How real the destitution of fresh reli- 
gious books had come to be no one can 
understand whe has not himself looked 
over the stock of the booksellers in the 
smaller towns of the West. The cheap 
book trade has either passed from their 
hands or consists for the most part of 
paper covered stories. Mr. 
Moody himself failed to find 
a single religious book on 
sale in a town of 15,000 
inhabitants, 

Cheapness, readableness 
and a high religious tone 
were the ends desired. The 
books are ordered in editions 
of 20,000, well printed on 
good paper and neatly bound 
in dark red paper, and are 
sold at fifteen cents apiece, 
or two for a quarter. By 
taking advantage of cheap 
manufacture in these im- 
mense editions, and by the 
gift of the copyright from 
such authors as Mr. Moody 
himself, Dr. Meyer, Dr. 
Chapman and others, these 
rates have been made 
possible, including a living 
profit for an activeagent. Even the problem 
of approach and introduction has been solved 
in a characteristic way. The books are in- 
closed in a stout manilla envelope, which is 
left at the house with the statement that 
the agent will call ina few days, There is 
no necessity for impertinent urgency, and 
when seller and purchaser meet it is the 
purchaser’s own fault if he does not stand 
on equal terms of knowledge with the 
seller as to the qualities of the book. Not 
least of the advantages of this method in 
the eyes of the founder of the agency is 
that it opens the way for conversation upon 
spiritual things between the agent and the 
people, and in this regard he bas bad good 
reason to be satisfied with its effects both 
in awakening interest and 
giving the agents a prac- 
tical training in hand to 
hand Christian work. 

If any one doubts the ex- 
istence of a market for such 
wares the experience of the 
first year, ending March, 
1896, in the course of which 
over 400,000 volumes were 
sold, may resolve the 
doubt. One of the latest 
forms of effort has been the 
sending out of a gospel 
wagon, arranged in the 
fashion of a miniature sleeping car, with 
kitchen attachment, which many of our 
readers may remember to have seen at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. It made last summer 
a tour of Illinois and part of lowa, undercare 
of five students of the Chicago Institute. Pas- 
tors were notified beforehand of its coming. 
The mornings were spent in distributing 
and selling books, afternoon services were 
held for children and evening services for 
adults, The effort took on an evangelistic 
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color from the first, and the students in 
charge report that the results were aston- 
ishing, both in their own growth and in 
apparent helpfulness to others. With the 
return of cold weather the wagon is to be 
sent on a trip through the South. 

The books comprising this colportage 
library, a number of which have been sent 
to us for review, are by Spurgeon, Moody, 
Meyer, Chapman, Whittle and others, and 
the literary as well as spiritual average has 
been kept high. The books are not de- 
nominational but they are all intensely 
evangelical and written by men in close 
touch with the people. By personal effort 
and the gifts of friends over 129,000 books 
have been circulated in the prisons and 
among the criminal classes and the sale 
from house to house grows ever greater. 
It is a large work, whose further growth 
we shall watch with great interest, and its 
method and purpose should be studied 
closely by any one who wishes to under- 
stand the secret of Northfield educational 


work. r. 8. 8; 
A PRAYER FOR THE TIMES. 
Hon. Philip James Bailey, so well known to read- 


ers of a former generation as the author of Festus, 
is stil! a careful reader of American papers and 
deeply interested in current events. We give below 
an extract from that remarkable book, Festus, 
which is as appropriate today as when penned by 
him over fifty yeara ago. It is especially suited 
to these days of political strife. 


The bells of time are ringing changes fast, 
Grant, Lord, that each fresh peal may usher in 
An era of advancement; that each change 
Prove an effectual, lasting, happy gain. 

And we beseech thee overrule, O God, 

All civil contests to the good of all, 

All party and religious differences 

To beneficial ends, whether secured 

Or lost; and let all strife, political 

Or social, spring from conscientious aims. 
And have a generous, self-ennobling end, 
Man’s good and thine own glory in view always. 
The best may then fail and the worst succeed 
Alike with honor. 


——————— 


SAN FRANOISOO’S NEW LEADER. 


BY REV. JOHN L. SEWALL. 








In making a church a minister usually 
makes himself. Such is the case with Rev. 
Dr. George C. Adams, who has closed a 
fifteen years’ pastorate with the Compton 
Hill Congregational Church in St. Louis, 
and turned his steps toward the Golden 
Gate, loaded with the appreciative grati- 
tude and love of the church which he or- 
ganized and has guided from the beginning, 
and of all the churches and ministers of that 
city. In May, 1881, at the invitation of Dr. 
Goodell, he visited St. Louis to consider 
undertaking a mission enterprise three 
blocks from the present location of the Union 
Station. He was at that time thirty-one 
years old, in the early vigor of manhood. 
A son of Maine, an alumnus of Amherst, a 
graduate of Yale Divinity School, trained 
by the experience of two successful pastor- 
ates in Hillsboro and Alton, Ill., and hungry 
for hard work, he was precisely the kind of 
man that Dr. Goodell and a needy field were 
seeking. 

For thirteen years the Presbyterians had 
been trying to build a church on the spot, 
and had dismally failed. The neighborhood 
was largely destitute of religious people of 
any kind. The building was old and for- 
bidding. The only earthly possibility of 
planting a Congregational church there 
was the fact that Constans L. Goodell be- 
lieved that it ought to be done, and stood 
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ready with his great-souled cheer and sub- 
stantial aid. He said to the young Illinois 
pastor as they stood together in the aban- 
doned structure, ‘‘Here is your field; the 
people are all about you; God calls you to 
this parish; there are people now on the 
way from every State in this Union and from 
across the seas to join your church.”’ 

That prophecy was seed sown on good 
soil. Mr. Adams responded to the oppor- 
tunity and to the call. Dr. Goodell guar- 
anteed the expenses of the church for three 
years, paying one-third of the sum from 
his own pocket. In two years and a half 
the Fifth Congregational Church had come 
to self-support and was making itself a 
power in that section of the city. Soon, 
however, owing to a change in the charac- 
ter of residents in the vicinity, it became 
evident that only a mission church with 
mission methods could be there sustained, 
and the undaunted pastor, with the loyal 
following of his people and the ever ready 
aid of Pilgrim Church, had the grand au- 
dacity to move two miles to the southwest, 
buy a choice lot on Compton Heights, where 
they had already planted a Sunday school, 
and move into a chapel basement, tempora- 
rily roofed, just before winter came on. 
The timeliness and courage of the move- 
ment alone saved it from failure. Today 
there stands on that corner a fine stone edi- 
fice, occupied by a church membership of 
nearly 450, with an assured future before it. 

In spite of the fact that the drift of 
American population has been dishearten- 
ingly away from the region for the last ten 
years and its place supplied by beer loving 
Germans, Dr. Adams has toiled with un- 
wearying patience and has received over 
1,000 persons into membership, all but a 
small percentage from families not hitherto 
Congregationalists. Meanwhile Dr. Adama, 
who received his degree from Illinois Col- 
lege of which he is a trustee, has covered a 
much larger area with his genial and help- 
ful infinence. The mantle of Goodell fell 
upon his shoulders, and although the size 
and situation of his church has kept him 
from being the nominal leader of St. Louis 
Congregationalism, no man has carried the 
interests of the work more closely to his 
heart or given larger gifts of wisdom to 
mutual undertakings in the city and in the 
State. He has thus become an expert in 
the work of Congregational church exten- 
sion in cities. 

As a pastor Dr. Adams is wonderfully 
sympathetic and tactful, rarely suffering 
one of his homes to be invaded by death 
without afterward reaping spiritual harvests 
from sorrow-softened souls. As a man of 


‘business he is possessed with a shrewd 


Yankee sense and grit, which makes him 
afraid of no undertaking, and ever ready to 
put his own strength under every load. He 
is not perpetually inventing new machinery 
as a substitute for aroused individualism, 
and he has no patience with schemes for the 
wholesale reorganization of the social struc- 
ture, though keenly alive to every vital is- 
sue of the hour. 

As a preacher Dr. Adams has never yet 
had the opportunity for quiet study which 
develops one’s best powers, and there is 
little doubt that his new field will call forth 
greater homiletic work than he has yet 
done; but whoever today listens to him is 
struck by his simplicity, directness, com- 
mand of illustration and insight into the 
daily lives of his people. He is a magnifi- 


cent type of faith in Congregational princi- 
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ples, and has the spiritual, intellectual and 
physical robustness to exemplify them. 
His new field, the First Church, San Fran- 
cisco, has certainly stood in the public 
thought during the last few months as pos- 
sessing many discouraging features, for 
which no one could properly be suggested 
who was not rich in patience, discretion 
and faith. In entering this field he has 
shown by his power to unite every one in a 
hopeful forward look the promise of being 
the man of divine Providence for one of the 
most important churches of our order. 


as ——p—— 


PILGRIMAGE PERSPEOTIVES. 


BY REV. SHERROD SOULE, NAUGATUOK, CT. 








The charge of the twoscore and six Con- 
gregationalists is completed. Then they 
came back, but not—not the forty-six. We 
went out en masse. We returned by in- 
stallments. In early June the Pilgrim per- 
suasion in this land of ‘‘ stars and stripes”’ 
delegated us to traverse the main and Gaze 
upon the land of our ancestry ecclesiastical 
and lineal. 

‘*We came unto the land whither thou 
sentest us.’’ There is no minority report. 
The land is fair and fat. If wood is want- 
ing brick is abundant. There are cities 
both walled and dyked. ‘*The people be 
strong that dwell in the land,’’ and if they 
have Anaks in ability so have we, just as 
big and as brave. The land is goodly, flow- 
ing with tea and tarts. The fruits of cen- 
turies of Christian civilization we found in 
abundance, and each has brought back a 
heavy cluster to share with friends. 

We cannot say with Caleb, ‘ Let us go up 
at once and possess the Jand,’’ for, forsootb, 
we are already possessed by it. We plead 
guilty to an uoconditional un-Miles Standish 
surrender. Eogland and America are one 
and inseparable in the divine destiny; their 
language is common; they think the same 
high thoughts and cherish the same noble 
aspirations, Christianity controls both con- 
tinents. Cables connect under the vast deep; 
and on its bosom the swift ships, like shut- 
tles, are weaving the web of commerce 
which both nations are to wear. Both 
should have the same morals, the same 
manners and the same money. England in 
her heart has no hate for her offspring; 
and America cannot discard her heredity, 
for she cannot ‘run away from her back- 
bone.”’ 

English Congregationalists of course most 
heartily received us into their haunts and 
homes, their churches and pulpits. Re- 
luctantly but royally the parting guests 


‘were speeded. But how about the enemy 


ecclesiastical, the persecutors of our Pil- 
grim parents? History did not repeat it- 
self. The Anglican Church has repented 
and it is not yet the eleventh hour. True, 
the ‘‘old leaven’’ may not be wholly 
“purged out,’ but even our patron saint 
Calvin had to admit that the Christian, 
though supplied with “‘ special grace’’ and 
with a will “wholly inclined toward holi- 
ness”’ still possessed ‘‘ remnants of indwell- 
ing sin.’’ Certainly the Episcopalians treated 
us after the apostolic injunction, for when we 
were hungry they fed us, and when we 
thirsted they gave us drink, and glowing 
embers which accrued upon our heads were 
fanned into an undying flame of admiration 
and affection by unsparing effort and kindly 
attention. 

We have nearly lost sight of our text. 
Perspectives depend upon position. Vistas 
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vary according to the viewer. Accounts 
through the secular press have given hints 
of Pilgrimage happenings. The interesting 
and instructive weekly letters of ‘F. J. D.” 
leave little to be added as regards places 
and persons, experiences and lessons. The 
composite impression has been developed. 
The delicacy of touch and beauty of shad- 
ing will be missed in these Pilgrimage per- 
spectives, for here the point of view is mas- 
culine and ministerial, but the contrast may 
be suggestive. If these observations seem 
a trifle tardy, remember that Bancroft as- 
serted that history can only be fairly and 
fully written until fifty years after it hap- 
pened, 

Every hour since our return the vision of 
the visit has grown more glorious. The 
rose tinge in the memory has changed from 
‘*mermet”’ to ‘‘jacqueminot.’? The only 
criticism we can construct is the total lack 
of discomfort, disagreeableness and disap- 
pointment sufficient to serve as contrasts. 

The chief charm was the company. We 
were a goodly people, even if we are con- 
scious of it. Christian came before Con- 
gregational. We realized our responsibili- 
ties as representatives. ‘‘ Blood will tell,” 
and we tried ‘‘ to do oredit to our bringing 
up.’’ True to the traditions of our polity 
the party was not solely male or female, 
young or old, clerical or lay. The majesty 
of membership in a Congregational church 
was maintained. Equality of personal priv- 
ilege was preserved. Suffrage was not lim- 
ited to size or sex. Individualism was 
cherished, while fellowship was emphasized. 
The merchant and minister met in ‘ elbow 
touch.”” The physician and pedagogue se- 
cured a symmetry of body and mind. All 
the ladies were “‘elect’’ whether married 
or maiden. How unsatisfactory and un- 
Congregational if the party had been all 
men or all ministers. Could we have 
spared the two members with the sweet 
unconscious graces of girlhood, the enthu- 
siasm of youth and the charm of perfect 
manners? Verily not. 

We were a company of plain persons, 
without gaudy apparel, glitter of gold and 
flash of gems, but whenever we faced 
bishops, met a mayor, confronted a canon, 
or strayed into the haunts of royalty we 
turned with commendable pride to the two 
fine types of young Christian American girl- 
hood and said within ourselves, ‘‘ There are 
our jewels,”’ What a ‘‘goodly fellowship 
of the saints’’ has been realized. A week 
on a steamer is worth a year’s residence in 
the same neighborhood and a month of 
travel more than a lifetime receiving and 
returning calls. Which one of us can ever 
sing in sincerity the hymn, ‘‘I’m a pilgrim 
and I’m a stranger?’’ The latter réle is 
obsolete, Even England ruled out this 
hymn, for as soon as our feet touched the 
shores of Devon we were all ‘‘changed in 
the twinkling of an eye” from strangers to 
brethren beloved. 

There is a freemasonry of Christian hearts 
which forestalls features and names, defies 
distance and transcends nationality. Still 
the palm comes not without toil, and if you 
are a Pilgrim you must bear the penalty. 
You must preach and you must eat. You 
must act and appear so as not to disappoint 
those who place you on the lofty pedestal 
of imagination. The “ prophet is not with- 
out honor’ proverb is still in force. Once 
we were noted and found a people who ap. 
preciated us. We rose to the occasion. 
Oar spokesman, equipped by travel, the 
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pulpit and editor’s chair, ‘‘did us proud” 
and, like the immortal poet of the na- 
tion we visited, did not repeat himself. 
The one who carried the name and the 
blood and the office of the famous Leyden 
pastor inherited no sinecure. Perhaps he 
may be pardoned if in the heat and burden 
of the day he lapsed into pious profanity, 
and exclaiméd, ‘Shade of my ancestor.” 

Politically the Pilgrimage party was rep- 
resentative of the New World. Not all of 
the talk was of theology or travel. Protec- 
tion had its advocates. Independents of 
necessity were there. Silver had its sup- 
porter—not a ranting, long-whiskered, tan- 
gle-haired type, but anintelligent, informed, 
quiet, lovable, conscientious Christian Con- 
gregationalist, and the Pilgrims ‘‘ were not 
able to ignore the wisdom and the spirit by 
which he spake,’’ but he did not suffer 
stoning. Prohibitionists paid a visit to the 
Lady Somerset shrine. 

‘*What shall I more say? for time would 
fail me.’’ The plates in the Pilgrim kodak 
are used. The pictures are in the solution 
of memory. There are no negatives, all is 
positive. The pictures will be printed in- 
delibly on both mind and heart. 





ANNIVERSARY GUESTS AND HOSTS. 


BY ONE OF A COMMITTEE ON ENTERTAINMENT. 





Boston has of late entertained several na- 
tional religious assemblies. Notable among 
them were the International Sunday School 
Convention and the Jubilee Meeting of the 
A.M.A. Thecommittees who looked after 
the entertainment of guests learned several 
things new and interesting. They did not 
find the readiness of former years among 
Christian families to open their doors. Still 
they discovered a goodly number willing to 
share their homes with strangers, not be- 
cause they expected to draw a prize in the 
lottery of hospitality and get an angel un- 
awares, but because they were interested 
in the work which these assemblies were 
doing. They assumed that the guests they 
received were their friends, and honored 
them with those choice gifts which makb 
such entertainment valuable beyond what 
any hotels or boarding houses can offer. 
They received, too, more than they gave. 
There is more interest in this vicinity in 
Sunday schools and in Christian work among 
the Southern Negroes and Western Indians 
than there was before these conventions 
came. It is an interest which public gath- 
erings could not bave created without the 
social adjunct. It is illustrated by a letter 
just received concerniag an American Board 
meeting in another city. The writer says: 
‘* Mr. —— and his family have been enthu- 
siastic supporters of foreign missions ever 
since the annual meeting here a few years 
ago, when they entertained several guests. 
The presence of these friends of missions in 
their home converted them. Before that 
they neither knew nor cared much about 
the subject.’’ In that way many a devoted 
friend of the American Board has been 
made. 

Others there were who used hospitality, 
but they did it grudgingly. Their pastors 
had made them feel that the honor of their 
church required that its quota of hosts 
should be filled without a draft and, as they 
could not get substitutes, they enlisted— 
with wry faces. Some agreed to provide 
for one or more guests, sent them to hotels 
and paid their bills, vowing never to as- 
sume any such responsibility again. Some 
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expressed the opinion that the better way 
would be to furnish a printed list of ex- 
pected delegates and allow families to in- 
vite such as they should select, leaving the 
remainder to be provided for at hotels or to 
take care of themselves, 

It has proved quite as difficult for com- 
mittees to satisfy guests as to please hosts. 
One or two examples will suffice as illustra- 
tions. A delegate to the Sunday School 
Convertion asked to be moved to some 
other place. ‘‘ What is the trouble?” we 
said. ‘‘Isn’t it a nice place?” ‘‘O, yes,a 
very nice place, But they are the kind of 
people who have prayers every morning, 
and it takes so much time convention week.”’ 

One man was assigned to a suburban 
home. He went and looked at the house, 
came back and put up at a hotel. Just be- 
fore the close of the meeting he remarked 
to the chairman of the committee, ‘I 
didn’t use your assignment card, I’ve no 
doubt they were nice people, but it’s too 
far out.’’ The chairman said, ‘‘Did you 
know that those people sat up till eleven 
o’clock two nights waiting for your ar- 
rival?’’ ‘*Why no, I never thought of 
that,”’ 

An interesting article might be made of 
what came after the conventions. The 
committee do not know how many guests 
failed to recognize the hospitality they re- 
ceived by letters of acknowledgment after 
their return home, but they have heard of a 
number of such cases. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the hosts had more than they expected. 
One gentleman, on leaving, was asked te 
come again sometime. One day soon after 
an entire family appeared without notice, 
but with a letter from the former guest say- 
ing that as he could not avail himself of the 
invitation to return, he had sent these 
friends of his in his place. They stayed a 
week, 

The committees have on file some re- 
markable letters from guests dissatisfied 
with the committee’s arrangements. One 
man, a week after the convention, wrote, 
‘Did you receive a telegram from me, 
asking an assignment?’’ Nothing from him 
was found in the files. The committee 
replied, ‘*Had we received your telegram 
we must have replied that no assignment 
could be made until you arrived.’’ Promptly 
there came a red-hot letter denouncing the 
old fogy methods of the committee. 

From interviews with several committees 
Iam convinced that few of them would be 
willing again to serve in the same capacity 
in the same cities. But they could furnish 
material for a very valuable little hand- book 
of suggestions for both hosts and guests at 
religious conventions, 


—— ee 


In an Illinois neighborhood during the 
present year about seventy-five per cent. of 
the population have suffered from typhoid 
fever, and all these persons were attendants 
on aparticular church. If Cotton Mather had 
known of such a church, he would have found 
the devil init and would have exorcised him 
by fasting and prayer. In this case, however, 
it has now been discovered that the worship- 
ers had been drinking from a tainted well 
which stood near the church edifice. A good 
many diseases nowadays are healed by science, 
for which our fathers knew no remedy except 
prayer and fasting. But the power to heal is 
not less the gift of God because we know bet- 
ter how to use it: while still greater gifts yet 
wait to be bestowed in answer to the earnest, 
believing prayer joined with faithful study 
and effort. 
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What May the Community Expect from a New Church?* 


“ And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men; knowing that of the Lord ye shall 
receive the reward of the inheritance; for ye serve the 
Lord Christ.”— Col. 3: 23, 24. 

From the standpoint of earth there may be 
more important events in the life of the city 
than the organizing of anew church, but from 
the standpoint of heaven this may be doubted. 
It marks a distinct advance in the kingdom 
of Christ. It serves notice to the community 
of progress and conquest; it is the recogni- 
tion by a body of believers of the call to as- 
sume new and grave responsibilities, and it is 
the opportunity for definite and permanent 
advance in personal faith and service on the 
part of individual believers. It is the addi- 
tion of another member to the body of Christ, 
and it is the erection of another altar where 
the sorrowing shall be comforted, the sick 
ministered unto, the weary refreshed, the 
weak strengthened, the wandering regained 
and the perishing saved. It is one more es- 
tablished place for the utterance of the oracles 
of God and for proclaiming to men the claims 
and the love of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

We do not hesitate to take to ourselves the 
strong words of the apostle. We are going to 
do heartily or, as the Greek is, ‘from the 
soul’’ what the Lord has given us todo. ‘‘ As 
to the Lord, and not unto men,” though we 
hope for the good will and approval of our 
brethren. And we have peace, as we look 
into our hearts, in believing tnat ‘tthe re- 
ward of the Christian’s inheritance,” which 
the Lord himself sball give, will not be with- 
held. We, too, serve the Lord Christ. But 
we are keenly aware that he is not the dead, 
and not simply the present, but the living 
Christ. And life is always movement. The 
tree lives because the sap has begun to flow; 
the child lives, it cries, it stirs. The universe 
is alive, not dead, because every least mole- 
cule is tense with vibrating energy ; throbbing 
life is everywhere. Existence itself is a 
stream. It cannot bestationary. There is no 
present. The present is only a point between 
the past that is gone and the future that 18 
coming on. 

Yet Jesus Christ is ‘the same, yesterday 
and today and forever.’’ So is nature in all 
that is essential. One plan, one law, one 
sure advance, one entity in which there is no 
waste. So is man—the same always as man, 
changingever. Yer, but never in this changed. 
The eudless change only emphasizes the iden- 
tity. Scratch a Russian and you find a Tartar. 
What does that mean, except that civilization 
does much, but the man remains? 

So with thechurch. The universal law ap- 
plies—life by living. But with the church 
there is a strange tendency to fixedness. 
Stability without flow is made the desidera- 
tum. Change is dreaded. Men’s faces get to 
be backward. Antiquity is worshiped. Creeds 
and ritual crystallize, and in the crystal force, 
however tense, is set. Service becomes per- 
functory. Ruts are honored and tradition 
takes the place of life, Then comes an out- 
break, for the Lord isin his church. He lives 
whether his church is alive or not. 

So there are great reformations when the 
evil has become worldwide, and the birth of 
new denominations when some special truth 
has been atrophied or suppressed, and the or- 
ganization of new local churches when there 
is local need Not that with us there is need 
of protest. Not that there is thoughtless 
breaking of established ties and old associa- 
tions. Not that there is disregard of other 
bodies of believers, still less wanton rivalry. 
Not that there is mere restlessness and desire 
for change. On the contrary, here you will 
find the measure of personal sacrifice. As the 
proverb runs: “ Any fool can chop down a 





*A sermon preached, Oct. 4, 1896, at the new 
Manhattan Church on the West Side, New York city. 


By Rev. Henry A. Stimson, D. D. 


tree; it takes a wise man to make one grow.” 

The associations of a lifetime cannot be 
made inawminute. Affection cannot be trans- 
ferred with a “by your leave.” It means 
much to leave one’s church home, with all the 
sweet memories of the past, or to be pulled up 
and transplanted. As the years gather upon 
us such experiences come hard. They cut 
into the soul. But we ‘serve the Lord 
Christ.” We ask only, ‘‘Lord, what wilt 
thou have metodo?”’ Weshball say nothing 
of sacrifice or of trial or of cost. We pray 
only that we may have the joy of being ac- 
cepted and that while life lasts we may live. 

So much for our individual action, and for 
the past. Now what may we properly be ex- 
pected to do as we proceed to call into being 
a new church? A new church may in the 
first place be properly expected to do some- 
thing in the way of restating the old faith in 
the terms of modern thought and life. We 
hold “the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints.”’ It is the old wine. We cannot bet- 
terit. But the bottle must continually be re- 
newed, for the wine may take up too much of 
the old wineskin, and the two must be care- 
fully kept distinct. We cannot believe sim- 
ply because others have believed. Voters are 
no longer content with the party ticket, they 
demand the right to challenge the names upon 
it. Can we do less as Christians? Here is 
the historic creed. What does it say? Let 
me translate it into terms of today. Let me 
test it and test myself by the grip its several 
statements have upon my beart and life. 

We have no desire to add another to the 
world’s great confessions, or even to revise 
the declarations of the fathers. They are so 
many great nuggets found in the thin vein of 
gold-bearing quartz that has been forced in 
devious way, faulted here and depleted there, 
through the solid rock of often unprofitable 
centuries by the hot fires of persecution and 
the mighty throes of nations and races con- 
tending for the faith. 

Well for us if we can see as clearly, and 
think as profoundly, and believe as stoutly, 
and contend as manfully as did they. But 
we, as they, must live our faith to hold it, and 
to live it we must know it, and to know it we 
must think it out for ourselves. Now, where 
do we stand? Let us sit down and inquire. 
Do we distinguish between the essential and 
the non-essential? Are we ready to make a 
saving faith a sufficient faith, stripping from 
it whatever is a mere denominational tenet or 
an individual interpretation? And do we 
hold this saving faith—this faith that consti- 
tutes the heart of every Christion confession 
and is professed by every bojy of believers— 
do we know this and hold this for ourselves? 

Unconsciously, perhaps, by force of habit 
long undisturbed, by carelessness, or minds 
preoccupied with other things, have we be- 
come uncertain of the truth or unsteady in its 
application, less fearful of offending God, less 
eager for his immediate and constant ap- 
proval; then God’s sovereignty is fading, 
however orthodox may be our confession. So 
with our sense of sin, and the doctrine of the 
atonement; or our growing worldliness and 
self-sufficiency, and the doctrine of the Spirit; 
or our neglect of Christian service, and the 
doctrine of brotherhood and of the church. 
Do we read the Bible less and pray less? Are 
we less concerned for the souls of men? Then 
the old faith for us is waning. As we make 
a new confession there is occasion for search- 
ing of heart, that the lips may not gainsay the 
life. Humbly we confess our faith, such as it 


is, and with an earnest prayer for an ever 
growing light we make our covenant with 
God and with one another. 

In the second place, a new church may 
properly be expected to do something in ad- 


justing its methods to the present needs of the 
community, As the years advance churches 
and men losetouch withthe world. Wegather 
about us our set. Public opinion is for us the 
opinicn of our kind. We have unconsciously 
cantoned off a little world in which we live 
content. We set up our own standards; we 
measure others and we want to be measured 
ourselves by our own conventions. We lose 
our grasp of the great truths as we fall out of 
the greater relations of life. We come to set 
high value upon riches and social standing 
and personal culture, and less upon spiritual- 
ity and even upon character. Wealth and 
social position and culture are God’s good 
gifts and, in the main, substantial evidence of 
successful achievement in the work of life. 
They are a measure of hard work and good 
judgment and much self-control and wise 
foresight. They represent tremendous power 
of good or evil. The temptation is to make 
them ends in themselves or to hold them 
apart, forgetting the responsibility of service 
and that because we have more than others 
more shall be required. We do not mean to 
do it, and next to the classes that possess 
these things we of the church suffer most by 
the misjudgment. 

But there is ground for the grievance of the 
wage-workers. How few of them we see in 
our churches. It is true they have churches 
for themselves in some sections, true that in 
the aggregate of church membership through- 
out the land there are many of them, but the 
working people have come not to feel at home 
in our churches. Pews and pew rents have 
something to do with it. Social distinctions 
count for much. Worldliness plays its evil 
part. Be the reason what it may, the result is 
plain. But many do not see how much the 
rich suffer from it. No evil is greater today, 
none fuller of danger for the future of the 
city, than the extent to which the wealthier 
classes are allowing themselves to lose inter- 
est in the churches and in what we may call 
responsible religion. The cares of the world 
and the corrosion of Juxury and the pride of 
life are crowding them into a narrow world 
by themselves, in which the soul withers. 
What would it not mean for the future of this 
city if a revival from God should be vouch- 
safed to our rich men and their households? 
I mean those of them who are today in the 
condition I have described. 

There is then no one class which alone is in 
need. Weall need the Spirit of God. We all 
need the church, we all need interest in our 
fellowmen, we all need the refining and mel- 
lowing influence of Christian service, constant 
and responsible, lest we fall away and fall be- 
low our better, truer selves. 

Now the church is to help ustothis. Our 
hour of morning worship is for this. As we 
seek in the freshest moments of the Lord’s Day 
to fill the wells of our soul in sweet commun- 
ion with him here we have true fellowship 
with one another. We take each other by 
the hand, we throw off the thoughts and cares 
of the week as we put off our week day clothes, 
that on this common ground, as children in 
their Father’s house, we may find new life. 
Later in the day we give ourselves to service 
of others. We have the Sunday school, with 
its Bible classes for old and young, and the 
second service. To it we shall strive to bring 
our unconverted friends, that we with them 
may learn to know the personal Christ. Out 
of such a Sabbath shall flow a busy and help- 
full week, with its varied duties. 


For a Sabbath well spent 

Brings a week of content 

And strength for the toils of tomorrow; 
Until on Friday evening we come together 
again to consecrate all to God and gain prep- 
aration for another Sabbath. Our worship 
from first to last shall thus find its outcome 
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and its test in service and in growth, and we 
shall be workers together with God. 

Once more. We may properly be expected 
to show something of closer unity with other 
Christians and other churches. This has been 
the glory of Congregationalism. It has given 
of its best to all, until in its impoverishment, 
as here in New York, it has almost lost its 
place and its name. But this glory cannot be 
taken from it. It has seught not its own, but 
Christ’s ; and now if, in seeking Christ’s in a 
still larger and wiser way, it begias to do its 
proper work and seek to contribute its own 
peculiar share to the common Christianity, 
as in the prismatic colors each contributes its 
part to the undivided sunlight, it will dimin- 
ish nothing of its breadth and loving fellow- 
ship. We shall seek to build up, and not to 
. pull down. We are recruits coming to take 
eur place in orderly array side by side with 
those who are already engaged in the battle 
of the Lord. I rejoice greatly that we are so 
understood, and that some of the most loving 
expressions that have come to me for myself 
and for you are from pastors of the neighbor- 
ing churches. We shall not be looked upon 
askance, and our endeavor shall be not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. 

But, above all, in organizing our new church, 
we shall be expected to strive for and to show 
a steadier and a more intense personal devo- 
tion to the Lord Jesus Christ. It all must 
gather itself up into this: more love, more 
prayer, more unselfishness, more sweetness 
of character. In short, piety as a personal 
appropriation of Jesus, Who will auestion 
the enterprise, who will talk of the cost or of 
the difficulties, if this is what the people about 
us see? Are we then quietly and surely open- 
ing the doors for the soul? Are we in the 
way of gaining the ineffable vision of those 
who see God? Are we making a home here 
and in our hearts for him through whom we 
shall have access to the throne of grace? Are 
we taking on new power for service and re- 
viving powers long unused, emotions long 
unfelt? Are we preparing for ourselves the 
joy of new victory—victory over sloth and 
self-indulgence and coldness and a waning 
faith? Do we begin to feel a new love for the 
souls of men and a new brotherhood in one 
another? Have we not then already proved 
our right to be, and begun already to receive 
our overflowing measure of reward? 


oo 


IAN MAOLAREN’S MOVEMENTS. 

Reports are reaching us of Dr. Watson’s 
successes as preacher and lecturer in Western 
States. In Chicago, in addition to the several 
lectures, he favored the university with an 
address. Dr.Gunsaulus escorted him through 
Armour Institute, and on one evening he was 
the guest of the Twentieth Century Club. 

The First Congregational Church at Apple- 
ton was fortunate enough to secure Dr. Wat- 
son! for a sermon Sunday morning, Oct. 25, 
when many came from adjoining towns, one 
wagon load arriving from a place fifty miles 
distant, and over twenty towns and cities 
being represented in the congregation. This 
was one of the five preaching appointments 
which Dr. Watson originally made for this 
country. It will be remembered that the 
Sunday Evening Ciub idea originated with 
Rev. John Faville, the pastor of the First 
Church, Appleton, and Dr. Watson’s interest 
in this movement was one reason why he con- 
sented to preach for Mr. Faville. 

From Appleton Dr. Watson went to Madi- 
son, where he was the guest of President Ad- 
ams, and thence to St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Des Moines, Io., his ‘furthest point West. 
This week he is working his way East, stop- 
ping at Oberlin, Cleveland, Pittsburg and 
Niagara Falls. On Sunday, Nov. 8, he preaches 
in Philadelphia, on the 22d in Jersey City, 
and on the 29th in Boston at the Old South 
Church. He will lecture in Boston Nov. 24, 
and on Thanksgiving Day is to be the guest 
of Mrs. James T. Field. 
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On the Continent of Europe. 


Significant Events and Conditions. 


Progressive Roman Catholics. 

In view of the activity of the Roman Cath- 
olics everywhere apparent in Germany, the 
discussions and resolutions of the annual 
gathering at Dortmund, tbe forty-third in its 
history, are of great importance. This gath- 
ering includes laymen as well as ecclesiastics, 
and the former are quite as prominent in it as 
priests or bishops. Much satisfaction was ex- 
pressed over the rapid growth of missionary 
work in South Africa and in all the newer 
German colonies. Several members of the 
Reichstag took part in the discussions. Dr. 
Lieber, leader of the Center in the Reichstag, 
deplored the continued imprisonment of the 
pope in the Vatican, and expressed the hope 
that his temporal power would soon be re- 
stored, not only on the ground of right and 
justice, but as a means of protection for every 
throne in Europe. This papal throne he af- 
firmed to be the oldest in Europe, and said 
that as the keeper of men’s consciences its 
occupant should be protected on it by every 
ruler in Europe. 

The resolutions adopted are inthe main full 
of the spirit of progress, indicate a thorough 
knowledge of existing social conditions and 
read very much like resolutions adopted by a 
body of Protestant Christians. Here and 


there, however, the character of the body 


which passed them appears. Demands are 
made that the law against the Jesuits be re- 
pealed, that the church be given more authority 
in the common schools, that special Catholic 
universities be established, where the sons of 
Catholics may be educated without imbibing 
the spirit of Protestantism, that the church 
be permitted to decide upon the legality or 
illegality of marriage and divorce and that 
special effort be put forth by the Catholic 
members of the Reichstag to secure more 
favorable legislation. Yet no one can deny 
that through this annual gathering the Cath- 
olics of Germany have from year to year put 
themselves on record as friends of the wage- 
earners, as advocates of arbitration between 
capital and labor, as in sy:. pathy with every 
movement which promises to improve social 
conditions, as ready to use all the power of 
the church to defend the integrity of the em- 
pire, and at the same time secure content- 
ment and happiness in its subjects. The as- 
sembly passed a resolution of sympathy with 
the Armenians. 


The Drift of Discussion. 

As evidence of the interest of the German 
brethren in what are burning questions with 
us may be mentioned the fact that at the 
meeting of the missionary committee of the 
Society for Saxony one of the themes on 
which a paper was read was Secularization, 
One of the Dangers of Our Times, Certain 
other questions are pressing in Germany 
which do not trouble us. For example, the 
Lutheran Conference of the province of Bran- 
denberg, the province in which Berlin is situ: 
ated, felt itself compelled to protest against 
the present tendency of appointing men to 
theological chairs who do not accept fully the 
standards of the church. It was affirmed that 
it is difficult for theological students to obtain 
really evangelical instruction in the universi- 
ties. It was therefore voted to ask the au- 
thorities of the church to ask the authorities 
of the state to appoint gifted, thoroughly 
trained theological instructors to the theolog- 
ical faculties, and when vacancies in professor- 
ships occur to fill them with evangelical men. 
This question is likely to become more and 
more important, The uncertainty which ex- 
ists in many minds as to the attitude which a 
minister may take in regard to political ques- 
tions is as anxiously discussed in Germany as 
it sometimes is in the United States. A paper 
on the subject, and full discussion, led to the 
following conclusions: The minister’s chief 
duty is to lead sinners to repentance. But 


sinners live in this world and have relations 
to it which cannot be avoided. These rela- 
tions call for laws which even ministers must 
recognize. 

An Aggressive Move. 

An evangelizing society has been formed in 
Schleswig-Holstein, from which the best re- 
sults are expected. Its aim is to provide 
helpers for faithful and over-worked pastors, 
in addition to the aid they are now in many 
cases receiving through deacons and deacon- 
esses. In certain sections of the country no 
religious services are held. Services are also 
called for which shall attract those unac- 
customed to attend church and adapted to 
the needs of Sunday school children. In 
short, for such work as is done by city mis- 
sionaries and missionaries who have been em- 
ployed now and then in the country there is 
a pressing demand. Volunteers are to be 
carefully trained in the society’s institution 
at. Breklum, and will, it is expected, remain 
permanently in close relations to the leader 
of the institution, although in their work 
they will put themselves under the direction 
of pastors, and strive in every possible way 
to strengthen the hold of the church on the 
minds of the community. In some respects 
this new movement reminds one of Mr. 
Moody’s Bible Institute at Chicago, or of the 
short course in some of our theological semi- 
naries. The Germans, however, do not un- 
dertake to fit men for the ministry, but only 
as lay workers who are to supply a lack which 
religious forces at present employed do not 
and cannot meet. 

Protestantism in France. 

The condition of Protestantism in France, 
though hopeful, is not altogether what one 
could wish. The death of such friends as 
Jules Simon and Leon Say is a severe blow to 
the cause. Both men were interested in se- 
curing # better observance of the Sabbath, in 
withstanding the inroads of skepticism, and 
in protecting the people against the moral ruin 
which indifference to vital religion always 
carries in its train. It is said that unbelief 
among the educated classes is, to some extent, 
giving place to belief. Even the minister of 
foreign affairs, who has opposed clericalism 
as a political party, declares that in doing this 
neither he nor his associates are giving up 
faith in God or in religion, that both, in fact, 
have their roots in conscience. 

French Protestants are vying with Catho- 
lics in collecting money for the Armenians, in 
securing outings and homes for poor children, 
and in furthering what may be called the 
Christian social movement.- Complaint is 
made that the Revu- de deux Mondes has be- 
come ultramontane in its Catholicism, and 
that many influential papers are openly ex- 
pressing their hatred for Jews and Germans, 
as well as for Protestants, whether English or 
French. For all the misfortunes in Madagas- 
car Protestantism is held responsible. Efforts 
are constantly put forth to bring the liberal 
and evangelical branches of the Protestant 
Church together, if not in doctrine at least in 
such an organization as will secure from the 
government recognition of its rights. Mean- 
while, the evangelical section of the church is 
steadily increasing in numbers and powerand 
is proving itself a worthy representative of 
the Huguenots. 

Consistent Action. 

Dr. Eugene Schmitt until recently was an 
office holder in the Hungarian Department of 
Justice. Coming to hold Count Tolstoi’s 
views that all government by force is incon- 
sistent with Christian love, he began to pro- 
claim his opinion in a magazine edited by 
himself. Requested to desist, he has resigned 
his office, refusing longer, as he puts it, to serve 
‘under an institution which represents the 
legal oppression and exploitation of mankind.” 
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AN ARMENIAN MABTYR. 


BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 








High up on the dead-cart fling him! 

Gash his breast in the shape of the cross! 
That is only his wife who is kneeling 

’Mid the piles of the mangled you toss! 


Away to the graveyard cart him— 
The man with the cruciform mark! 
@r deep in the Bosporus drop him, 
Thrust him anywhere—into the dark. 


’Tis only a husband and father, 
’Tis only a Christian who dies 
By the sword of the Moslem driven 
Through his quivering heart where he lies! 


But lo, the sword leaves an emblem 
Cut into his flesh to the bone; 

’*Tis the sign of the Master of Sorrows, 
’Tis the cross of the Crucified One! 


Though sunk under treacherous waters, 
Though buried, half-dead, at your word, 
Think you that form can be hidden 
From the searchlight swift of the Lord? 


Blood red, in the name of the prophet, 
Score the cross with relentless hands! 
But know ’tis a token for vengeance, 
A symbol that God understands! 


a 


Commenting upon the act of Mrs. 
Lathrop, Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter, 
whereby she has chosen a life of service 
among the poor who are afflicted with can- 
eer, the Christian Herald says that her “life 
till now has been one of refinement.’’ Her 
husband, also, in explaining their separa- 
tion, speaks of her as having ‘‘turned from 
a life of refinement and culture to one of 
ministration to the suffering, the destitute 
and the incurable.’’ These comments raise 
the query, Does a life of refinement cease 
when one leaves luxury or comfort to live 
simply? Does the life of refinement neces- 
sarily end when one ceases to think or to 
create literature and begins to feel and to 
restore physical health? We trow not. 
Refinement or culture are not interchange- 
able terms with comfort or intellectual 
growth, and those err grievously who try to 
make the public think that they are synony- 
mous, 


Among the death notices in a New York 
paper not long ago we noticed one of 
‘* Bridget, faithful and valued servant for 
twenty years in the household of” a cer- 
tain prominent family. Still more recently 
we observed among the bequests of a wealthy 
New Englander that generous provision had 
been made for the household servants. 
Both these instances point to a practical 
appreciation of domestic service which is 
all too rare. In earlier times, when serv- 
ants were considered an integral part of 
household life, it was nothing uncommon 
for them to be remembered in the will of 
master or mistress, and in case of death to 
have a fitting burial from the home to 
whose comfort they had ministered. Mod- 
ern conditions, it is true, have greatly 
shortened tenures of office in the kitchen 
and thereby weakened the personal interest 
which might otherwise be felt. But, mak- 
ing due allowance for this change, there 
is a good deal of genuinely devoted service 
which receives no reward in the forms 
mentioned. 


Have you noticed the motto on the but- 
ton which your boy is wearing? For it is 
assumed that he has fallen prey to the sud- 
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den frenzy which has broken out like an 
epidemic all over the land for adorning his 
manly breast with these innocent looking 
disks. If the sentiment inscribed thereon 
is patriotic all right. Let us stimulate love 
of country in all legitimate ways. But 
many of the mottoes on the buttons and 
badges are so coarse and vulgar as to be 
positively immoral in their influence. The 
craze has been so demoralizing in certain 
sections that the school authorities have 
prohibited pupils from wearing the buttons 
in school hours, This very restriction, 
however, only excites the boys to flaunt 
them more conspicuously at other times, 
and in their eagerness to collect a large 
number they pay little heed to the char- 
acter of the words. Consequently a perfect 
flood of trashy and impure sentiment is 
deluging our American youth. The fad 
may be only short lived, but it is well 
enough for parents to examine these adorn- 
ings on their boys’ jackets, 
SELLE er eee 


WILL YOU BE ONE? 

A wise, practicable and truly Christian sug- 
gestion was made by Mrs. Goodell, president 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting last week in re- 
spect to Christmas giving. It will be noticed 
that she advecates the plan for one year only, 
and we would like to be an agent for speed- 
ing on the good work by letting it be known 
through this department of the paper if Chris- 
tian women are really willing to respond to 
the suggestion. Several have already signified 
their willingness. The proposition is this: 


At the risk of being criticised for med- 
dling with time honored customs, I would 
suggest that, for once at least, we break 
away from our habit of exchanging Christ- 
mas presents with our nearer friends and 
relatives and place the amount we should 
otherwise spend for this purpose, more or 
less, in the Lord’s treasury. 

This at first may shock your sense of pro- 
priety and you may say it can’t be done, 
But let us look at the matter candidly for a 
moment and see if some light does not 
break in. We will suppose a typical case. 
Here is a lady blessed with a family of her 
own—a husband and three or four children 
perhaps. Not far away are the families of 
her beloved parents and of her brothers 
and sisters, forming a group of uncles and 
aunts and cousins and nieces and nephews 
almost without number, the more the bet- 
ter when they come to the Christmas gath- 
ering or tree. In addition to these of kin 
she has a circle of choice and intimate 
friends—friends, it may be, of the years— 
who have always been included in her 
Christmas benefactions, and who, in turn, 
favor her in like manner. All of these dear 
ones must be ‘‘remembered”’ with some 
gift adapted in style and value to the age 
and supposed taste and predilection of each. 

As the time approaches she carefully 
makes out her list, and plans for one 
after another separately, spending days of 
thought over the matter. Then come the 
selection and purchase, and finally the ar- 
ranging of the numerous parcels securely 
for the mails or other conveyance. In all 
this she finds infinite delight, of course. 
Her own heart is kindled and other hearts 
respond through the medium of these ma- 
terial gifts, and Christmas joys are multi- 
plied in many homes, Granting this to be 
true, and the custom well worth perpetuat- 
jing to a wholesome extent, yet I long to 
show unto you a more excellent way. Let 
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me repeat my suggestion. It is this—that 
for once we break away from our habit of 
exchanging Christmas presents with our 
nearer friends and relatives, and place the 
amount we should otherwise spend for this 
purpose in the Lord’s treasury. 

This suggestion will, of course, allow of 
all proper limitations, such as would affect 
those about us in need or destitution, or 
who are in any measure dependent upon us 
for cheer or help. Narrowing the circle 
down as much as we may wish, there will 
still be left ample opportunity for carrying 
out this plan. 

If our typical lady adopts it, think what 
it will mean in her own case, just in dollars 
and cents, saying nothing of the real joy of 
her sacrifice for Christ’s sake—for we will 
grant it did cost her a bit of a struggle! 
Then, if others follow her lead by the tens 
and hundreds, who can compute the sum 
thus diverted from a lower to a higher end, 
or the astonishing figures that will tell the 
story of the wonderful increase to our mis- 
sionary treasury in this year of pressure? 
Why, there is not one of us but would be so 
happy and proud (I use this word in a 
sanctified sense) over the result that we 
should wonder we had never attempted it 
before! 

This plan, if carried out, I hear you say, 
will necessitate some adjusting in its de- 
tails. Yes, we shall want to enlist as many 
of our friends as possible beforehand, ac- 
quaint them with our project and get them 
to join us in it, so that their gifts to us may 
be withheld for the same reason that ours 
will be withheld fromthem. We can easily 
arrange a mutual understanding with them, 
whereby we shall agree simply to send each 
other a brief, personal, written word of 
greeting at Christmastime, expressive of 
our love and good wishes, and which shall 
this year take the place of the customary 
Christmas present. 


$$ 


A TASTE FOR READING. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


It is by no means to be taken for granted 
that a taste for reading invariably comes by 
nature. Nobody can observe children with- 
out seeing that while some of them take to 
books, to use a familiar simile, as a duck 
takes to water, others are indifferent to the 
printed page, and prefer other amusements 
or occupations to the quieter pleasure of 
reading. 

When a child really loves to read and 
needs no urging te sit down with a book, 
the mother has of course the responsibility 
of guiding his reading. The truly book- 
loving child may be led to form a taste for 
the best and purest by judicious care and 
sympathetic comradeship on the part of 
mothers and teachers. But read he must 
and will, and time will never be a burden 
on his hands. Unless his mental palate is 
early enfeebled or vitiated by indulgence in 
a style of reading which is morally bad, or 
which is simply entertaining without any 
ultimate end of instruction or discipline, 
such a child will find delight in books of 
travel and in histories of his own and other 
countries and periods. He will not be lim- 
ited to stories which are merely imaginative, 
though imaginative literature should al- 
ways form a portion of his intellectual fare. 
Such a child, born with the love of books, 
is tobe congratulated. He is armed for the 
battles of life as none can be who do not 
know the stimulus, the rest, the refresh- 
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ment and the profound help and encourage- 
ment which comes to a human soul through 
the vital thought and living heart throb of 
good books, 

An instance occurs to me by way of illus- 
tration. Lord Macaulay had been defeated 
in a political contest, and while the shouts 
of the victors were ringing in his ears he 
sat down to write an ode to literature, which 
remained his exceeding comfort. If there 
were time such instances might easily be 
multiplied, but one on the opposite side is 
all which I can mention here. Of a lady in 
deep grief a friend not long ago said to me, 
“If only she cared for reading it would be 
easier to divert her, but she has never ac- 
customed herself to find pleasure in books, 
and they bore her.” 

The mother whose task it must be to 
form in her children a taste for reading 
may inquire, by what means shall I set 
about this work? How shall I beguile my 
active boy from his games, or my daughter 
from her playmates, in order to interest 
them in books? I would advise such an 
one to begin a course of reading aloud to 
her little ones in the late afternoon, before 
supper, for example, or in the hour just 
after the evening meal, choosing a pleasant 
story, reading a prescribed time and break- 
ing off at an interesting point. If this is 
done regularly the habit of anticipation will 
soon be established. With the older young 
people I would try to have reading aloud 
by turns in the evening whenever the family 
can be assembled. Let the conversation at 
the table turn on the books read. This is 
almost traditional as a New England cus- 
tom, if one may judge both from observa- 
tion and from much study of New England’s 
literature of biography. The love of read- 
ing leads by easy steps to intelligent discus- 
sion, and I know more than one household 
in which an adjournment of the family as a 
committee of the whole to consult an ency- 
clopedia or a lexicon is a not uncommon 
performance after the leisurely evening 
meal, 

In addition to reading with children, it is 
well to let them by degrees collect little 
libraries of their own. Give a book as a 
reward, and respect its owner’s right of 
possession. Insist on certain quiet inter- 
vals from play, when the pursuits followed 
must be either the reading of a paper or 
magazine, the writing letters to one another, 
the drawing of pictures or the pasting of 
clippings and illustrations in a scrap-book. 
While the utmost freedom for romping and 
for even violent exercise must be given at 
times, yet there is a time for everything, 
and the formation of reposeful habits is as 
important as any other thing in the training 
of children, 

Always have an acquaintance with the 
books your children read. Great and often 
irreparable harm is done to immature minds 
by bad literature. There are boys in re- 
formatories and prisons today who would 
not be there but for the agency of evil 
books. We cannot be too careful in this 
regard, for when a child is influenced for 
evil by the Satanic agency of an impure or 
wicked book his moral life is poisoned at 
the source, Far better might the physical 
life receive injury than the moral nature 
suffer distortion in this way. 


—— 





The heart of Christ in the heart of the 
Christian is the vital center of practical 
Christianity, the living fountain of all its 
healing agencies,—James W. Campbell. 
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LARGER HOSPITALITY. 


BY HARRIETTE KNIGHT SMITH. 


The old-time conception of a home as a 
man’s fortress, into which he could with- 
draw himself from the world, is no longer 
the ideal of home life. To make such use 
of our dwellings as he would have us who 
had ‘‘ not where to lay his head,’’ while he 
was securing for selfish humanity mansions 
in glory, is the larger and Christlike idea of 
our duty one to the other. Who ever read 
of the home at Bethany, where Mary, Mar- 
tha and Lazarus habitually welcomed the 
homeless Jesus and ministered lovingly to 
him, without a prayer of thanksgiving that 
at least in one earth-home he was always an 
honored guest? An established, not an oc- 
casional, hospitality was the principle of 
this Bethany home, and what must this 
sacred relation of love and sympathy have 
meant to him who in his loneliness ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay his head.” 

Organized hospitality is the outgrowth 
of Christianity, and while we glory in such 
work as our city missionary societies, homes 
and asylums, fresh air benevolences and 
floating hospitals hre doing to brighten the 
lives of those less fortunate than ourselves, 
we must not allow them to take from us 
the privilege of using our individual homes 
in a personal manner. Two modern in- 
stances of the large and loving use of Chris- 
tian homes it is a joy to record. A mer- 
chant of extensive business relations, who re- 
serves time for doing many of the Lord’s 
larger or smaller errands with his conse- 
crated wife, is accustomed to invite groups 
of young working women to dinner com- 
panies at his own home (not some public 
hall), and to devote entire evenings to them 
in the discussion of grave matters of current 
history in municipal or national affairs. A 
gentleman who could hold almost any posi- 
tion of public trust in Massachusetts receiv- 
ing these lonely, homesick young girls into 
his home, and treating them with as much 
consideration as he could bestow upon his 
only daughter, is a lovely picture of nine- 
teenth century Christlikeness. 

The other method of hospitality is most 
significant in its twofold relation to guest 
and hostess, and illustrates a noble way of 
rising above mere selfish grief by doing the 
Lord’s will. Father and mother had passed 
into the rest that remaineth for the children 
of God, and left an only daughter in a large 
and most homelike house. With an intense 
longing to remain in the dwelling so dear 
to her, she began to wonder how to readjust 
her life ‘‘ without selfishly keeping the dear 
home all to herself.’’ Providentially a phy- 
sician told her of a lady who would be 
greatly benefited if some one in the sub- 
urbs could invite her away from the heat 
and noise of the business section for a two 
weeks’ rest, a change which would involve 
no long journey by rail. An invitation was 
immediately extended, and in the two years 
since then this lady has received as guests 
home and foreign missionaries, Salvation 
Army and other Christian workers, trained 
nurses and young business women, besides 
adopting a little German orphan in whom 
her mother was much interested. 

“It is simply making such use of their 
home as would gratify my parents,” she re- 
cently said to me, adding, ‘‘ Adjectives are 
misplaced in its mention, since the people 
who need me are those I most need.”’ 

There was no closing of doors from a 
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morbid, selfish grief, and the home is al! .he 
dearer since making it a haven of rest to 
guests of the character described. 


—<—<——<_ 


“YE NEXTE THINGE.” 


BY FRANCES 0. SPARHAWE. 








‘*She must be exactly my size and hight, 
and then I can give her my gowns,’ said 
Nora White. 

‘“‘And she must be able to get her foot 
into a three and a half, and then 1’ll give 
her as many boots and shoes as she can 
wear, for I don’t like them after the new- 
ness is off, and I don’t know what to do 
with them,’’ said Kate Bland. 

‘If her head is snrall enough to wear my 
hats, she’s welcome to them second-hand,” 
announced Sally Peters, with a laugh. 

‘*In that case she wouldn’t have brains 
enough to make it worth our while to take 
her up,’’ whispered Nell Marden to her 
next neighbor, who nodded and giggled in 
response. 

“‘T can give her a winter sacque,” as- 
serted Hortense Hartley. ‘‘ And if she can 
wear number five gloves, she’s welcome to 
some of my old ones.”’ 

“*T can give her plenty of underwear; I 
want to lay in a new stock anyhow,” said 
Mary Wilson. She was nearly a head 
shorter than Nora White, who was to 
furnish the gowns. 

The leader of this band of King's Daugh- 
ters, a girl scarcely o’der than themselves, 
looked from one to another of these six 
wealthy girls who had just designated their 
contributions. Then her eyes sought the 
floor in silence. 

‘*T don’t know what we can do in this 
way,’’ she said at last. ‘I'll talk it over 
with Mrs. Dole and let you know next week. 
It doesn’t look promising to me,”’ 

*O, you'll make it all right, Lilian,” 
cried Mary. ‘ That’s what you’re leader 
for, you know, to bring us out ahead. 
We've told you what we’ll do. Now, you 
hunt up this girl for us.”’ 

‘* Yes, Lilian, find us a girl to order, do; 
wouldn’t that be fun!’? And Nora White 
clapped her hands in anticipation, 

‘* And such acharity to get rid of our old 
duds!’ cried Hortense, with a laugh, in 
which they all joined except the leader, who 
had risen and stood with her back to the 
others, pretending to be looking out of the 
window and trying to swallow her tears 
before they should be seen; for they 
would be only another cause of mirth to 
these six girls whom she had undertaken 
to lead. 

The tears came readily enough, however, 
as that evening she poured forth her 
troubles into the sympathetic ear of Mrs. 
Dole, who was her own leader in another 
circle and who had persuaded her to form 
this ‘‘ Hopeful Circle,” and to bring into it 
some of the girls of her acquaintance who 
ought to be in the work and who had made 
inquiries concerning it which might, with 
proper fostering, lead tosomething. ‘ They 
haven’t the first instincts of King’s Daugh- 
ters,’ sobbed the girl; ‘they don’t even 
know what it means to give, they only pitch 
away what they don’t want. As to sacri- 
fice, even the heathen know more about it! 
And how am [ to find a girl to order? And 
what kind of a person would she be if I 
did?” 

‘“*T think I can help you out there,” 
answered the other. ‘I do know an am- 
bitious girl about the size of Nora White; 
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measure her and see.’’ And she 
laughed a little. ‘She would do anything 
for an education. As to the other thing, 
Lilian, there is one of the parables that is 
always of the greatest comfort to me, the 
one that speaks of the kingdom of heaven 
as a grain of mustard seed. It’s so small at 
first, you see, that we may overlook it; we 
may think it hasn’t fallen into the ground 
at all, but been swept away by the winds. 
But I don’t think it belongs to us to judge 
of this. Let us try, and see how it will 
turn out. Don’t you remember that beauti- 
ful poem you brought me one day last 
month, Doe Ye Nexte Thinge? Let’s do it 
now. I’ll get the girl; you go straight on, 
and see how things come out.”’ 

‘OQ, 1 will!’’ cried Lilian, a happy light 
in her eyes. 

Three months later a girl of sixteen, with 
dark hazel eyes that delighted by their 
beauty and gave assurance of power and of 
fidelity, a nose proclaiming strength of will 
and fineness of intellectual taste, and a 
mouth of great strength and sweetness—a 
girl tall and lithe but too thin for beauty— 
stood washing dishes in the kitchen of a 
lady who was most kindly allowing her to 
earn her board while at school and profiting 
by her skill to the extent of getting quite as 
much work out of her as from any second 
girl to whom she had ever paid full wages. 
‘‘Now I have finished, now I am free,’’ 
Rachel would think again and again. But 
it never happened so. But for her nights, 
and that she roomed by herself, she would 
have had no chance at all to lead her class 
as she was doing. Lilian knew all this but 
was powerless to help. Her own father had 
died, she bad lost her money, her mother as 
well as she herself depended upon what she 
could earn. As it was the little pocket 
money that found its way to Rachel came 
from her. 

Nine months more went by. And then 
the end that Lilian had long expected came, 
The ‘Hopeful Circle” had an exciting 
meeting with their protégé, as they called 
her, lying ill in one of the free beds of the 
hospital. By twos and threes the whole cir- 
cle had visited her and the pathos of her 
colorless face wrung their young hearts in 
spite of vigorous efforts in more than one 
instance to banish the haunting vision. 
Lilian was a few minutes late and found the 
girls in full tide of talk. 

‘And now, just when she would have 
taken the first prize,’’ Nora White was say- 
ing, ‘‘ here she is, floored, won’t be good for 
anything for three months at least.’’ 

‘¢ And not in that time,’’ the doctor says, 
‘* unless she can have the best of care,” put 
in Nell Marden. ‘I can send her some jel- 
lies and such things,’’ she added. 

A chorus of assent greeted the proposi- 
tion. They could all do this, 

‘But what the doctor means,’’ Kate 
Bland said, ‘‘is that she would get well fast 
if she were arich girl, youknow. Of course 
we can’t help that. Isn’t it always the way 
things happen?’’ she went on. ‘ Nobody 
could be more satisfactory than Rachel, or 
reflect more credit on what we have done 
for her.”’ 

‘* What have you done for her?’’ asked 
their leader, dryly. 

“Done!’’ cried an indignant chorus, 
“* Why, isn’t she our girl? Haven’t we done 


we'll 


everything for her? Isn’t she in school on 
account of us?’’ 

And there fell a silence in which six pair 
of flashing eyes and six stern faces were 
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bent upon Lilian. With an inward prayer 
that she might fight her battle well, Lilian 
struck out from the shoulder. 

‘*How has she been your girl?’’ she 
asked, her own eyes flashing by turns into 
her listeners. ‘‘Did you find her? Did 
you comfort her with your presence? Did 
one of you ever go to see her? Did you 
plan one day of vacation for her in all these 
months? She has had a few, unknown to 
you, though, Did you give her your friend- 
ship? Did you even take the trouble to see 
her at all until her school rank under such 
difficulties won your admiration? In all 
this year which of you, as a daughter of the 
King, has said to her one word or sent to 
her one message as to another daughter of 
the same King? If I had asked for her 
admittance into your circle as one of your- 
selves, you know you would have refused 
her as not being in your set. I saved her 
pride the possible knowledge of such a re- 
pulse. You gave her what you did not 
want yourselves, But in all this year, that 
has brought to ber struggle and suffering 
of which we can have no idea, which one 
of you all has denied herself the smallest 
luxury, even to the price of a concert ticket, 
to make this poor girl’s hardships ever so 
little less? And now, with her splendid 
record—now ’’— 

She choked, her eyes brimmed with tears. 
She struggled to control herself. There fell 
a long silence, 

‘‘ My father says,’’ began Nora White at 
last, ‘‘ that all this talk about ‘classes’ is 
the driest rot. I move we invite Rachel 
Groton to join our circle of King’s Daugh- 


ters.’’ 4 
‘*Second the motion,” said Hortense 
Hartley. 


It was carried unanimously. 

‘* And I move further,’’ Nora went on, 
‘that, having adopted her as a sister, we 
treat her like one. She needs six months 
of luxury to get really strong. My father 
gives me a big allowance for two months 
every summer. She shall have it. He’ll 
advance it to me, I’m sure.’’ 

** And I’ll help—and I—and I,”’ came the 
voices, until all had pledged themselves to 
do something. 

Lilian listened in a wonder that flushed 
her cheeks and deepened the light in her 
lovely eyes. It was done. Why, it was 
done ! 

‘* And you dear little brick, gold brick!”’ 
cried Nell Marden to her, “ you must be 
the one to tell her that the old days have 
gone, that she is one of us, and that she 
must get well and make us more proud of 
her than ever.” 

“T move a vote of thanks to Lilian 
for showing us our duty,’’ said Hortense 
Hartley. 

“No, no!” cried the girl. 
made the vote the heartier. 

‘* My father says,’ declared Nora, ‘ that 
nowadays all you need isto getthere. And 
I’ve found out now it’s being a King’s 
Daughter to help everybody else to get 
there, too.” 


But this only 


a 


When one is in good health, says the Jour- 
nal of Hygiene, the mouth needs no special 
care beyond that of ordinary cleanliness be- 
cause the secretions of the various glands in it 
act as disinfectants. But in illness these 
secretions need to be stimulated and a simple 
method is to chew some splinters of fresh 
pine wood. An excellent wash for the mouth 
is lukewarm water containing a little com- 
mon salt, tincture of myrrh or cologne. 
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Closet and Hltar 


Begin each day by tarrying before God 
and letting him touch you. Take time to 
meet God. 





One great characteristic of holiness is 
never to be exacting, never to complain. 
Each complaint drags us down a degree in 
our upward course. If you would discern 
in whom God’s spirit dwells watch that per- 
son and notice whether you ever hear him 
murmur.— Gold Dust, 





God keeps us through the common days; 
The level stretches white with dust, 
When thought is tired and hands upraise 
Their burdens feebly, since they must. 
In days of slowly fretting care, 
Then most we need the strength of prayer. 
—Mrs. Sangster. 





Whatever shame it may cost you to think 
of your past I beseech you to realize that it 
is possible for you to live henceforth a life 
of holiness and of power, and to glorify God 
before all the world in your spirit and your 
body, which are his. It is possible just in 
proportion as we have been with Jesus, not 
only in the sense of following Christ as imi- 
tators of his earthly life, simply admiring 
the man for his self-sacrifice and for the 
beauty of his character and conduct, but, 
deeper far than all that, we must be with 
Jesus in the actual realities of his death, his 
burial, his resurrection and his ascension to 
the throne of God, the Father.— Webb- Pep- 
loe. 





Hast thou, my Master, aught for me to do 
To honor thee today? 
Hast thou a word of love to some poor soul 
That I may say? 
For see this world that thou hast made so fair 
Within its heart is sad; 
Thousands are lonely, thousands weep and 
and sigh, 
But few are glad. 
—Mrs. Prentiss. 





Where the peace is which Christ gives all 
the trouble and disquiet of the world can- 
not disturb it. All outward distress to such 
a mind is but as the rattling of the hail 
upon the tiles to him that sits within the 
house at a sumptuous banquet.—Leighton. 





© Lord, our God and Fatber, increase 
our longing for thee. May we realize 
tbat we bave none in beaven but thee, 
and may we desire none upon earth be= 
sides thee. So deepen our sense of our 
need of thee that we may feel tbat tbe 
best gift thou bast in store for us is 


the gift of thyself; and meet thou our 


longing witb sucb an assurance of tby 
presence tbat we sball be glad and te= 
joice in thee. Give us the power to see 
tby band in all that comes to us. Wme 
press upon us more and more tbe trutb 
that every good gift and every perfect 
gift is from above and cometb down 
from the Fatber of ligbts, with wbom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning. Tow, as our grateful and fer= 
vent thougbts turn to thee, may we set 
ourselves anew to give thee our loving 
service. Quicken our consciences, stir 
our aspirations, sanctify and strengtben 
our wills, so that we may continually 
show, in word and deed, that we are 
followers of tbp Son, our Lord and 
Master, in whose name alone we ask 
these and all otber blessings, witb tbe 
forgiveness of all our sins. Amen. 
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Tangles. 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do so, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.] 


95. TRANSPOSITION. 
I’ve built me many a stately hall 
From airy fabric of romance; 
But think the fairest one of all 
My Spanish castles is in France, 


The ONE bright waters wash its wall; 
The sunbeams shine through painted TWO, 
Where flame-winged THREE may swing and call, 
Mid flowers that bloom the whole year through. 


Upon the polished inlaid floors— 

Deft FOUR must rub them while I doze— 
No FIVES, or such official bores, 

May ever set intruding toes. 


Soft music thrills the throbbing air, 
Where fountains plash in misty grace, 
Till mid such splendors, I declare, 
I feel myself quite out of place. M. C. 8. 


96. SWINGING ’ROUND THE CIRCLE. 


We started, some from Gotham, and some 
from the City of Churches, in the Empire 
State; and went first to the City of Elms in 
the Land of Steady Habits, which some call 
the Weoden Nutmeg State. We then spent a 
day at the Hub and another at the City of 
Spindles in the Old Bay State. After passing 
through the Granite State and the Green 
Mountain State we went to the Forest City in 
the Pine Tree State. Afterwards we went 
through the Old Dominion, where we were 
shown the birthplaces of the Father of His 
Country, the Father of the Constitution, Tip- 
pecanoe and Old Zach. We also traveled 
through the Garden State, and saw the Clam- 
catchers at home, They assured us that the 
Knickerbockers could not wholly claim the 
Man of Destiny, as in fact he was born in their 
State. Next we took the Keystone State, 
stopping at the City of Brotherly Love and 
then at the Twin Cities. Among the Buck- 
eyes we saw the birthplaces of Unconditional 
Surrender and the Martyr President; and 
stayed a short time at the Queen City, called 
by some Porkopolis, After that we found 
that the Turpentine State and the Butternuts 
of the Volunteer State both laid a sort of 
claim to Old Hickory, and the Corn Crackers 
of the Blue Grass State showed us where the 
Rail Splitter was born. 

I cannot attempt to give you the order of 
our journey accurately, but in the course of it 
we visited the Wolverines, stopping at the 
City of the Straits, which we found a delight- 
ful place. We saw the Badgers among their 
own forests and the Jayhawkers in the Gar- 
den of the West. We visited the Lone Star 
State, the Palmetto State, and the Old Line 
State, stopping while in the latter at the 
Monumental City. We did not neglect to 
study the Negro Problem in the Cotton State, 
nor matters of interest in the Golden State 
and the Silver State, and made the acquaint- 
ance of the Fly-up-the-Creeks in the Penin- 
sula State. We went to the Crescent City 
in the Creole State, studied the Suckers in 
the Prairie State and their neighbors, the 
Hoosiers and the Pikes, the latter found in 
the Iron State. We went through the Bayou 
State, where the Tadpoles live, saw the 
Beaver State and the North Star State, the 
latter of which is inhabited by Gophers. We 
did not pass by the Hawkeyes, and while in 
the Empire State of the South stopped at the 
Gate City, where we saw how the Buzzards 
or, a8 some call them, the Crackers, can man- 
age an Exposition. 

And after all our travels we landed at last 
where so many have sought to who swung 
’round the circle before us—at the City of 
Magnificent Distances. DOROTHEA. 
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97. CURTAILMENT. 
A WHOLE may TWO or decorate, 
May spoil or beautify; 
So, when drawing on your slate, 


For accuracy try. 
BITTER SWEET. 


98. MANY WAYS TO SING. 


1. With a benediction. 2. With a young 
lady. 3. With a caress. 4. With a master. 
5. With a garment. 6. With a magnetic in- 
strument. 7. With a speech. 8. With medi- 
cine. 9. With special speed. 10. With per- 
plexity. 11. With acknowledgment. 12. 
With anguish. 13. With augmentation. 14. 
With a forward movement. 15. With disa- 
greeableimportunity. 16. With public avowal. 
17. With intrusion. 18. With accumulation, 
19. With urgent entreaty. 20. With annoy- 
ing care. F. A. 


99. ANAGRAM. 


*“O, IN THE REGAL STARS” we see 
The proof of love divine; 
There rove man’s thoughts, in fancy free, 


Bound by no earthly line. 
Novus Homo, 


ANSWERS. 

90. 1. Indian, 2. Vermilion, 3. Red. 4, Deer. 
5. Black Warrior, 6. Racket. 7. Tomahawk. 8. 
Flambeau. 9. Rogue, 10, Salt, 11. Licking. 12, 
‘ongue. 13. Big Horn. 14, Rock. 15. Barren. 16, 
Salmon Falls. 17. Never-sink. 18, Heart. 19. Nod- 
away. 20. Fall. 

91. Brig, galley, gig, dingey, skiff, ark, tug, shell, 
yacht, cutter, gondola, sloop, pinnace, dory, sharpie, 
yawl, shallop, smack. 

92. 1. Mowed, mowed. 2. Lower, lower. 3. Read, 
read. 

93. During the subtraction, the paper must be 
turned upside down, when the problem becomes: 


9891 


1081 

94. Sun-dry. 

G. 8. Newcomb, Westboro, Mass., solved 86 partly, 
89; Frank Bowen, Dayton, O., 86, 87,88, 89; G.O. F., 
Hgrtford, Ct., 86. M,. B. B. and E. B. B., New Brit- 
ain, Ct., 86, 87, 88; P.S. N., Malden, Mass., 88, 89; 
Anna C. Denison, Mystic, Ct., 88; C. F. F., Brook- 
line, Mass., 88; M. N. Bingham, Derry, N. H., 87, 88, 
89; Old Fellow, Boston, Mass., 86 partly, 87, 88; 
Ellen J. Whiton, Waterbury, Ct., 89; A. 8. B., 
Kingston, Mass., 86. 

Simple as it appears, No. 89 proved a stumbling 
block to many. 

For the best lot of answers to ‘* Ways to Sing”’ 
(No. 98), the works of one of the poets, prettily 
bound, will be given asa prize. If there should be 
a tie, neatness will be counted among the merits of 


the competitors’ work. 
ED * SSS Nee 


ENGLISH AND AMERIOAN HOMES 
OONTRASTED. 


Price Collier says the first thing one 
notices on entering an Englishman’s house 
is how well it is adapted to him; but on 
entering an American’s house the first 
thing one notices is how well he adapts 
himself to his house. In England the es- 
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This is the poor man’s flour— 


“Duluth Imperial” 
Flour 


because there are 20 loaves more in every 
barrel, and the rich man’s because he can’t 
buy better at any price. 
bread. A trial will convince. 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour- = 
get another grocer; or send usa postal, and we'll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH IMPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn. 
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tablishment is carried on with a prime 
view to the comfort of the man; in America 
with the prime view to the comfort of the 
woman, He tells us the Englishman makes 
more use of home and less use of what is 
apart from home. An Englishman talks of 
home; an American of business. One is al- 
ways planning to get home and enjoy home; 
the other to get to his store or office or 
other place of business. In England the 
last thing a man willingly lets go is the 
appurtenances that permit him to have his 
friends with him at table. He would pre- 
fer a smaller house with his servants rather 
than a big house and social economy; but 
an American will, if possible, stick to his 
big house. Homeis not our central thought, 
only a place in which to stay. 

And what follows? Why, as we really 
have no homes, we have little or no home 
life. We breed children, and immediately 
begin to farm them out to the public. For 
education, we farm them to the schools; 
for religion, to the churches; for business, 
to the trades and store life. Men live in 
business and for business, They go to their 
houses barely to eat and sleep. There are 
no such strangers as fathers and sons, The 
original family life is no longer lived in 
America. Home is a shelter, while our 
real living is done elsewhere,—Lend a Hand. 


ete 


Raw onions pounded into a pulp and made 
into a poultice are said to be an almost infal- 
lible remedy in cases of bronchitis. 





Cleveland’s. 


The chief ex- 
cellence of 
Cleveland’s 
baking powder 


is its perfect 
healthfulness. 


Its raising power comes 
from cream of tartar and soda 
(the wholesomest leaven); 
nothing else. It is not drug- 
ged with ammonia or cheap- 
ened with alum. 

Cleveland’s is perfectly 
wholesome; leavens most, 
and leavens best. 
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BOUT these days you will be inquir- 
A ing why those amateur photo- 
graphs, asked for in the Corner 
two or three months ago, do not make 
their appearance. D, F. has not told me yet 
which of those sent in response to his offer 
he prefers—I suppose he is waiting until 
we print the others so as to come in with 
‘one better’?! So here is the one adjudged 
by the publisher to be the best of those 
coming within the range of * va- 
cation scenes.’’ There is a mild 
mystery veiling this picture. The 
young artist who took it conceals 
his identity from me, as of necessitY 
he does his face from the photo- 
graph. The trio of happy girls in 
the hand-car I know only by their 
first names, and [ think they would 
prefer to have those omitted. Of 
artist and subjects we can say, 
as the speaker of the House of 
Burgesses said of Washington, that 
their modesty is equal to their valor 
—substituting for the last noun still 
more appropriate words. 

But the photograph is properly 
contributed to the Corner and is 
gratefully accepted—even if we do 
not know to whom the publisher 
should send the ‘Corner Scrap- 
book,”’ or whatever else he promised 
for the best production of the va- 
cation camera. The scene is on the 
coast of Maine, although I believe that the 
unseen artist and two-thirds of his passengers 
are from the State of Roger Williams. I have 
in addition a strong impression that sum 
mer visitors, taking the little steamers from 
Bath down the river, would pass the pictur- 
esque island, on whose long pier the young 
guests, with their borrowed car, are taking 
a morning ride. It is over forty years since 
I stood anchor watch off Penmaquid Point 
or ate green apples in Boothbay Harbor, 
where our mack- 
erel schooner ran 
in for the night, 
but I know that 
whole region is 
one of beautiful 
scenery and as well 
of historic interest. ‘ 
Jf I knew the ad- 
dress of the Maine 
member of the trio, 

I would ask her if 

there is not an old 

fort of the War of 

1812 on the island, 

and if the famous 
contest between 
the U. S. brig — Snes 
Enterprise and His Britannic Majesty’s brig 
Boxer was not fought within sight of it? 
The following letter, about another Maine 
vacation scene, was received today. It 
seems so timely that I print it at once, 
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Dear Mr. Martin: I haven’t seen any real 
fish stories in the Corner for a long time, al- 
though you have told lots of other kinds. 
This one is real because I took a picture of it 
which tells the whole story. Those fish in 
the picture are all pickerel, and we tacked up 
a cloth on the wall to take the picture. I 
caught the big one. It weighed just two 
pounds and three eighths. My brother helped 
catch the rest, and really helped catch this 
one too, because he rewed the boat when I 
pulled in the big fellow. Our eyes were big 
when we saw him and I guess his were when 
he saw us. When my brother was so glad 
that I caught che biggest fish, I wished he had 
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The Conversation Corner. 


too. [Does Harry mean two?—Mr. M.] We 
use a spoon hook. A bright piece of tin was 
the bait. We caught these in our lake in 
Union, Me., in our vacation last summer. 
Yours for Union and truth, Harry S. 
As Harry seems to rely upon the photo- 
graph to substantiate the truth of his fish 
story, I have asked to have it appear in this 
issue, only providing that the fish are not 
to be enlarged in the picture as they are 80 
apt to be in narration! This town of Union 








is not more than three or four hours by bi- 
cycle—that is, if they have good roads down 
there—from the sea-girt isle of the other 
picture. All I know about Union is that it 
was so named (in 1786) because the early 
settlers (from Massachusetts) lived in such 
loving harmony and that the first minister 
was named True. These facts may account, 
by the law of heredity, for Harry’s remark- 
able desire to be kind ¢o his brother in 
catching the fish and true to the public in 
telling about them. I judge from his letter 
that he and his brother own the lake in 
Union; if that is true we may all feel free to 
try our hand (and tin) for pickerel there next 
summer, should we be in that region. 

One story is good till another story is 
told—especially about fish. It was a curi- 
ous coincidence that, just as I took the 
above letter from the post office this morn- 
ing, agentleman, who is himself a good deal 
of a fisherman on the coast of Maine, told 
me of a big halibut recently caught at the 
Isles of Shoals, As those islands are partly 
in Maine, this fish was, of course, a summer 
visitor, too, in that State. His length was 
74 feet, his width 3 feet and his weight 356 
pounds! I did not catch the halibut, but 
Mr. I. did—going te the ‘‘Shoals”’ from a 
famous academic town in New Hampshire. 

(Since writing the above, I met at the 
door of Faneuil Hall, as I was going into a 
patriotic meeting there, the gentleman who 
told me the halibut story, and he showed 
me a photograph of the captured monster, 
with the captor standing beside it. That 
assures the truth of the story, and I hope 
D. F. will find a place for the photograph 
even if he has to omit the Corner Scrap- 
book. I think he will, for—to tell you a 
little secret—D. F. is himself a proud native 
of Maine, as well as an enthusiastic sports- 
man and bicyclist. By the way, he told me 
today of a curious adventure he had this 
morning on his wheel, I think in Franklin 
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Park. While riding very rapidly he felt a 
slight tremble in his machine and looked 
down to see what was the matter. There 
was a dear little kitten right under his front 
wheel! He looked again, and she was run- 
ning off at ‘“‘scorching”’ speed. I cannot 
but hope that if she had not thus fled he 
would have got off his wheel and seen if 
she was badly hurt. If any Cornerers in 
that vicinity had a kitten come home with 
broken back or legs about that time, 
they will know where to apply for 
damages.) 

Speaking about fish; the hint in 
the Corner Scrap book of Sept. 17 
about aquariums was not in vain. 
A New Iampshire lady wrote to 
obtain the whole article about build 
ing an aquarium. A New York lady 
sent a card to suggest 

. an album containing only stamps 
with designs of animals, birds and 
fishes. It would be quite unique and 
entertaining. If Sarah Noah had one 
she could call it Sarah Noah’s Ark. 
I think of starting one myself; it ought 
to consist of the finny tribe and be 
called The Aquarium! Miss F. 

I leave you to guess this corre- 
spondent’s full surname. A caller 
told me a few days ago of visiting 
another island resort on the coast 
of Maine a short sail from the isle 
of the young ladies’ railroad, where 
the different residents placed over 
their cottages some emblem to answer 
for a doorplate, as, for instance, a gentleman 
by the name of Gunn displayed a rifle, and 
one named Cutler hoisted a cutlass! 

Here comes another Maine vacation letter: 

PatTEN, ME. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I spent the first week of 
my vacation at my uncle’s on a farm. I saw 
two deer. They were red and very pretty. 
They were playing like calves. The next 
week I spent at Shin Pond camping out with 
papa and mamma. I had a nice time sailing 
my yacht, which isa fine model of the “ De- 
fender.’ I spent the third week on the East 
Branch of the Pe- 
nobscot. While 
there I saw three 
more deer, a buck, 
a doe and a fawn. 

Puit H,. 

While I have been 
copying this letter 
another Maine boy 
calls and tells an 
interesting story of 
his camping out at 
the foot of White 
Cap Mountain, in 
that same region, 
and his interview 
with a young 
moose, etc. What 
*) a ‘**Maine land- 

| slide’? we have this 

week, like that of 
the second Monday in September—I will 
stop short before any more members from 
the Pine Tree State write or call with their 
big fish or moose stories! 

N. B. Letters sent to Clinton, Ct., Char- 
lottesville, Va., and Pacific Grove, Cal., 
have come back to me through the post 
office, “‘ unclaimed.’’ Probably those places 
were only vacation residences. I have re- 
ceived several interesting anonymous let- 
ters, which cannot, of course, be answered 
or used, Be sure and give your full name 
and permanent address. 
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The Sunday School 


LESSON FOR Nov. 15. 1 Kings 9: 1-9. 


GOD'S BLESSING UPON SOLOMON. 


BY REV. A. BE. DUNNING, D. D. 





There is more than one important crisis in 
every man’s career. One’s destiny is not 
finally decided by a right choice in youth. 
It must be made again and again as new con- 
ditions appear. ‘Call no man happy till he 
dies” is a sentence which would not be out 
of place in the book of Proverbs. The two 
appearances of the Lord to Solomon serve to 
emphasize the necessity of repeated choices of 
holiness, and so used they make a very ef- 
fective lesson. This second appearance as 
coutrasted with the first points to: 

I. Solomon’s period of success. The date of 
this appearance was evidently about the time 
his palace was completed, which was thirteen 
years after the dedication of thetemple. Thus 
far he had led: 

1. A religious life. Up to this point the 
record tells us of his constant devotion to 
God. The reasons for it are plain. He had 
found work to do for God and he had engaged 
in it with all his heart. Temple building, 
organizing the people for worship and lead- 
ing them in it had absorbed his attention. 
He had looked back to that night in Gibeon 
both as a call to special service and as a prom- 
ise of reward for it. He had responded to 
the call and had experienced the reward as 
the years of service went by. 

Life is religious in proportion as one does 
business for God. To have a vision of him 
and to begin to hear his counsel with an 
obedient spirit, that is, to be converted, is the 
real beginning of life. But, however vivid 
that experience may be, it will amount to 
little unless it is followed by daily com- 
munion with God in private, and by work 
distinctively done for him. A man may per- 
suade himself that all his labor is consecrated 
to God. But if he allows its necessities to 
keep him away from public worship and the 
prayer meeting, and to excuse him from study- 
ing or teaching in the Sunday school, or any 
definite efforts to promote spirituality among 
his neighbors, he will not live a religious life. 
That inexorable fact must be considered in a 
young man’s choices. The whole life may be 
consecrated by devoting a particular part of it 
to specific religious duties. But the whole 
life will be secularized if it be divorced from 
such duties. It was a splendid thing for Sol- 
omon that one of his earliest works and his 
greatest was to build the temple. The Chris- 
tian who values his religion will never, in his 
business plans, leave out provision for church 
work and public worship. 

2. A prosperous life. Solomon had built a 
splendid temple and a magnificent palace. 
He had extended the organization of his king- 
dom, and his commerce reached to distant 
nations. He had done all he had planned to 
do [v. 1]. Prosperity is relative. Not every 
one expects to do all that Solomon did. To 
maintain one’s integrity, to win influence be- 
cause of it and to be useful to others accord- 
ing to one’s ability is to have a prosperous 
life. That is within the range of all men’s 
power, and it is gained by those who seek it, 
even when disappointments are many. 

II. Solomon’s choice for the future. As at 
Gibeon in his youth, so now he was called to 
decide his policy and principle of living when 
his plans had been accomplished. This sug- 
gests to us: * 

1. The new choices of mature life. Perhaps 
no temptations are stronger or opportunities 
greater than those which come to men who 
have won success and done what as youth 
they had set out to do. What would Solo- 
mon do with the temple and the palace he 
had built and the power he had gained? To 
help him decide that question God appeared 
to him and renewed and enlarged his promise 
if Solomon would keep his statutes and judg- 
ments. [Compare ch. 3: 14 with 9: 4, 5.] 
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But at Gibeon God uttered no warning. He 
seems to have accepted Solomon’s petition for 
wisdom as an assurance that the young man’s 
face was set toward righteousness. Now God 
holds up before him the terrible ruin which 
would follow if he should choose wrongly. 
The mature man was in greater peril than the 
boy had been. Why? 

2. The dangers of God’s chosen ones. It 
was easier for Solomon to obey God while he 
was gaining power than when he was using 
the power he had gained. Many men in mid- 
dle life settle down on their past experiences 
and spiritually wither while they are seeking 
selfishly to enjoy the prosperity they have 
secured, instead of using their experience and 
acquirements to build up the kingdom of God. 
A father ence counseled his boy very earnestly 
to go to church, be faithful to his covenant 
vows and live an active Christian life. ‘* But,’’ 
said the boy, ‘ you don’t do these things as 
much as you used to do.” The father replied, 
“*T don’t need to. I have got established.” 
The next day they both were drawing stone 
with a muleand drag. The mule balked with 
his load, and nothing they could do availed to 
start him. At last, with patience worn out, 
the father said, “‘ I don’t see what has got into 
that beast.”” The boy answered thoughtfully, 
‘“‘He seems to feel as you do. He thinks he 
doesn’t need to go any more. He’s got estab- 
lished.”” When one has made spiritual ad- 
vances, and after many years finds himself 
stuck by the way in the midst of his posses- 
sions, he is quite likely to persuade himself 
that his spiritual indifference is the fixedness 
of faith. 

Whatever may be true in the doctrine of 
election, it offers no comfort to the Christian 
who gives himself up to selfish pleasure, 
Solomon knew God. He had had clear as- 
surance of the divine favor. His knowledge 
of God had increased through years of service 
to him and enjoyment of his presence, But 
after that experience and with that knowledge 
he failed. What God said he would do he did 
[compare vs. 6-9 with 2 Kings 17; 23; 25: 9-11]. 
The roots of this great disaster were already 
in Solomon’s character [ch. 11: 9, 10]. It is 
not only possible for a man who has known 
God to lose that knowledge, but it is far 
harder for such a one to recover what he has 
lost than it was at first to become a son of 
God through faith in him [Heb. 6: 4-6). 

III. The consequences of Solomon’s choice. 
We shall soon be called upon to consider 
these more at length. But our lesson would 
be incomplete if we did not note as part of it 
these facts: 

1. The destruction of the nation which 
Solomon had inherited and built up. He de- 
stroyed, as far as he could, all the good work 
of his father, as well as hisown. He brought 
on himself personal dishonor, and on his 
people unmeasured misery. 

2. Blessing to the world. Israel’s experi- 
ence became a warning which has brought 
many to obey God. The captivity and scat- 
tering of the nation was a means of spreading 
the true religion throughout the world. All 
is not lost when a nation is lost. Good men’s 
lives cannot be destroyed by the deeds of their 
evil fellowmen. In degenerate times wise 
men cling to righteousness and never lose 
heart. God will not permit that they shall 
have lived in vain. 


Pesce 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Nov. 8-14. Jesus the Divine Saviour. 

John 6: 37-51. 

How does Jesus manifest God to men? How 
draw men to himself? How give men eternal life? 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 

—————_ a. 

There are dogmatists and dogmatists. If, as 
some one has put it, “‘ dogmatic convictions are 
transfigured by the glow of mystical experi- 
ence,” the individual asserting them has far 
more likelihood of winning you to agreement 
with him. 





To Create 


A Revolution 


in the household work go that while 
everything is kept clean, there may be 


leisure for social duties, is the aim of 
every housewife, She knows, that to 
obtain the best results in the shortest 


time, and to give the linen that special 
whiteness and freshness, only the 
BEST SOAP must be used. 
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whether competent or incompetent, 
can clean your silver, do it easier, 
quicker—giving it the silversmith’s 
2 brilliancy if she uses 
SILVER 


0 o 
ELEC HT ICON 


and your gain is two fold, for she 
cannot injure it. Electro-Silicon 
never scratches, never wears. J¢’s 
unlike any other silver polish. Ask 
your grocer for it. 

Trial quantity of us for the asking. 

Box poft-paid, 15 cts. in stamps, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON COMPANY, N, Y. 
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@ sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
4 atable hot or cold. 


} VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 








Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 















Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. Three sizes. 
Send 6c for sample can. 









Indianapolis, Ind. 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
ROOF OR RUIN. 
(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s Decem- 
ber Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

A suggestive little picture of a partially 
erected building appears on one of the leaflets 
of the Congregational Church Building Soci- 
ety. The foundations are apparently substan- 
tial, the walls are well built and high, but the 
structure is roofless and therefore useless, 
and above the sketch is written the legend 
‘Roof or ruin.” This illustrates excellently 
the share which the Church Building Society 
has in the great missionary enterprise of the 
Congregational churches. The workmen are 
trained by the C. E. S., the foundations are 
laid by the S. S. and P. S., the walls are 
reared by the C.H. M.S. It falls to the C. C. 
B S. finally to furnish the roof in order to in- 
sure the value and permanence of all the pre- 
vious work, 

Ever since its organization, forty-three years 
ago, the C. C. B. S. has been the helpmeet of 
the C. H. M.S. Some one has called it the 
‘*Father Society,” as the Home Missionary 
Society is the ‘Mother Society,” for if the 
mother sets up the new church in housekeep- 
ing, is it not the father who builds the house? 
We hear a great deal in these days about 
making the church a home, but it is as im- 
possible to do this when occupying a hired 
hall in a railroad settlement or a sod shanty 
on the prairie as it is to find the ideal domes- 
tic life in a hotel or a boarding house. 

A meeting house for every Congregational 
church organized is the motto of the C.C. B.S. 
How far we fall short of this is seen in the 
statement that in 1895 Congregationalists or- 
ganized 219 churches, but could build only 
129 through their Church Building Society. 
In this respect we are behind the practice of 
the other denominations. Jan. 1, 1896, there 
were 665 Congregational churches without a 
house of worship. Yet it is generally ac- 
knowledged that spiritual success is impos- 
sible without a church building. The Year. 
Book shows that forty-five per cent. of the 
churches organized are dropped. Of those 
aided by the C. C. B. S. only tive per cent. 
have died, and in these cases the society re- 
covers the money on the mortgage. 

This brings us to touch upon the careful ad- 
ministration and the business methods. We 
never hear of burdening debts in connection 
with the C.C. B.S. This does not mean that 
there is always sufficient money to meet the 
demands from the field. Pitifully far from 
it. It simply means that its finances are 
scrupulously managed and that in spite of 
multitudes of urgent applications it gives aid 
only so far as the money on hand will permit. 
In architecture the society has always chosen 
the simple, serviceable and economical, and 
by prudent expenditure of its resources has 
been enabled, according to a statement made 
last June, to aid in building no less than 
2,693 houses of worship for struggling churches 
and some 500 parsonages for homeless minis- 
ters’ families. 

The C. C. B.S. may be said to furnish cov- 
ering for roofless churches not only theoreti- 
cally, because it completes the work of the 
other societies, but practically in each indi- 
vidual case, since it pays only last bills so the 
aided church will be out of debt. The condi- 
tions which make it possible for a Congrega- 
tional church to receive help are: ‘that the 
church is absolutely needed, that the people 
have done all they can toward buying the 
land and building the house.” Aid is given 
from one of three funds: a General Loan 
Fund, from which grants are made; the Per- 
petual Lean Fund for church building, from 
which money is loaned without interest ex- 
cept on payments past due; and the Parson- 
age Loan Fund, to assist in building parson- 
ages. If aided by a grant the church prom- 
ises an annual contribution; if by a loan, it 
pledges to pay back the whole in five years 
by installments. 
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By this means the money contributed to the 
society is constantly being used and is con- 
stantly returning to its treasury to be sent 
forth again. Up to Jan. 1, 1896, over half a 
million dollars given or loaned to churches 
has been paid back, and it is interesting to 
note that more than half of this was the re- 
payment of money granted outright. It will 
be seen, therefore, that a gift to the C. C. B.S. 
is a capital investment for a church, a C. E. 
Society, a Sunday school, a missionary soci- 
ety or an individual. Already there are ten 
‘*Endeavor churches” in the West, built by 
the help of some of our Congregational young 
people. 

We wish that we had space to picture the 
condition of affairs in Oklahoma. An inter- 
esting story is told of the way in which one 
church was started. Among those who made 
the rush when the Cherokee Strip was opened 
was a young woman on horseback. She 
covered seventeen miles in an hour and ten 
minutes, secured a quarter section beside her 
brother’s and built a claim shanty. The set- 
tlers in her neighborhood longed for religious 
meetings so she sent for the nearest minister 
and arranged for Sunday service and a Sun- 
day school in her littlecabin. Eventually there 
was organized a Congregational church of 
eleven members from five denominations. It 
has been named the Carrier Church after the 
young woman who was instrumental in start- 
ing it and now it is happy in possessing a little 
house of its own. 

A short time ago Secretary Hood was pres- 
ent at the dedication of an Oklahoma church 
building which had a notable history. Ata 
place twenty-six miles from the railroad, 
eleven miles from the nearest Oklahoma post- 
office and store and nine from the nearest ones 
in Kansas, one of our home missionaries held 
religious services ina shanty. Into the little 
room, only twelve by fifteen feet, a congrega- 
tion of 125 souls was packed, the minister 
using the cookstove as a pulpit or a seat. 
When a church building was proposed a de- 
vout Methodist carpenter came forward and 
offered the land. The night of the rush into 
the Cherokee Strip he had dedicated an acre 
to the Lord. He had been praying for a year 
for a church to be started and nearly wept for 
joy when his lot was accepted. He, as well 
as several others, gave the work on the new 
building, and by dint of labor and sacrifice 
these poor settlers, with the aid of but $300 
from the C. C. B. S., have erected a good, plain 
church. Cases like these might be multiplied 
and emphasis should be laid on the signifi- 
cant fact that such churches often see blessed 
revivals after their houses of worship are ded- 
icated. One church two years after it came 
into possession of an edifice reported 105 ad- 
ditions on confession of faith, and another 
after a year had a revival in which there were 
seventy hopeful conversions. 

But what shall we say of the pitiful appeals 
and promising opportunities upon which the 
C. C. B. 8. is obliged to turn its back for want 
of money? The mere statement that there 
are today fifty-three “left over’’ applications 
does not in the least indicate the distress and 
discouragement which this means to the many 
struggling churches. We recommend our 
readers to study this list for themselves. 
Calls for aid come not merely from the sod 
shanties and dugouts of the prairies or the 
log huts of the Western forests, but from 
the brush arbors of the Freedmen, the tepees 
of the Indian and the adobe huts of the Mex- 
ican; from the home missionary fields of 
Maine and Florida as well as from Texas and 
Massachusetts. With the work of four mis- 
sionary societies requiring the encouragement 
of the C.C. B.S. before success can be as- 
sured, no wonder this society has been called 
the thumb of our home missionary hand, 
without which we cannot have a good grip 
on the work. 

Sources of Information. 


Church Building Quarterly for April and July, 
1895, and October, 1896. 
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The Work at Home for September, 1896. 

Historical Sketch, Address of Secretary Cobb at 
the last annual meeting of the C. H. M.S. This 
and other literature may be obtained by applying 
to 59 Bible House, New York, or Room 22, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 


Topic, Nov. 15-21. A Good Education: What 
It Is and How to Get It. Prov. 8: 1-11; 9: 
9, 10. 

Every young person is, or ought to be, am- 
bitious for an education. Most of them give 
their early years to acquiring it. Not a few 
are obliged to cut it short sooner than they 
could wish. A large number fail to appreci- 
ate the value of schooldays until they are 
over. To all such a subject like this ought 
to bring serious reflection. Whether ambi- 
tious or indifferent, whether favored with 
many or few opportunities, whether in the 
technical process of being educated or in the 
midst of life’s activities, every one deep down 
in his heart puts a high value upon a good 
education. He knows it means inward sat- 
isfaction and corresponding influence and 
power. 

The Bible nowhere disparages the training 
of mind, eye, voice, ear and hand. It exalts 
learning and deprecates ignorance. But the 
Biblical idea of educatién embraces more than 
do many current conceptions of it. Such pas- 
sages as this in the Proverbs, such words as 
fell from Christ’s lips, make it clear that to be 
educated one must have something more than 
a knowledge of mathematics and languages 
and the fine arts. Itis not by pouring in or 
plastering on information that we educate a 
child. The true idea, as the derivation of the 
word shows, is the bringing out of what 
isin him. The conscience, the will, the heart 
are to be stirred, and what we call the ego is 
to be made conscious of its powers and given 
dominion over all the appetites, passions and 
capacities of the nature. 

Education viewed from this standpoint ex- 
tends beyond schoolrooms and college halls. 
Life itself, from the cradle to the grave, be- 
comes the school; no one ever graduates; the 
only certificates of promotion are the satis- 
faction and encouragement which, all unbe- 
known to the world, come in quiet ways to 
the man as he sees another of life’s hard 
lessons learned, another latent power put to 
use, another temptation mastered. How fool- 
ish ever to think that the time for educating 
ourselves has gone by. If we still have the 
teachable, acquisitive spirit we may be learn- 
ing every day more of the world, more of 
ourselves, more of our fellowmen, more of 
God. 

God never puts any soul in a situation 
where it cannot day by day become wiser, 
truer and better. It is our special privilege 
each day to be learners in the school of Christ, 
and, as respects the great future ever opening 
before us, to offer day by day for ourselves 
and our fellow-students the prayer which 
George, as he was going down into the dark 
valley, offered in Marget’s garden in behalf 
of his heartbroken teacher, Domsie: ‘* May 
the maister and his scholars meet some 
mornin’ where the schule never skails in the 
kingdom o’ oor Father.” 

es 

It is the business of the pulpit not to destroy, 
but to build up. The Christian people of this 
country ought to be told far more clearly than 
they have been told by ma@ny of their accepted 
guides who know the truth that many of the 
results of criticism have been established be- 
yond controversy, that serious opposition on 
the part of scholars has practically quite 
ceased, and that for good or for evil the situa- 
tion has to be faced frankly. On the other 
hand, it is true that criticism is establishing 
more and more clearly the existence of a 
higher element than the merely natural in the 
Old Testament history.—British Weekly. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE PURITAN IN ENGLAND AND NEW 
ENGLAND, 

In this book Rev. Dr. E. H. Byingtcn has 
made a valuable addition to the rapidly in- 
creasing literature relating to the early 
colonial history of New England. It con- 
tains a series of papers, originally written 
independently but having a natural mutual 
relation, and they have been rewritten so 
far as was essential to render their connec- 
tion obvious. The result is a very interest- 
ing and permanently valuable volume. It 
affords no new revelations but it. makes 
fresh and effective use of familiar material, 
and is characterized by thoroughness, dis- 
crimination, candor and sympathy. Its 
style also is clear and vigorous and is em- 
inently readable from cover to cover, Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie has supplied a grace- 
ful introduction. 

The book is not a history but rather a se- 
ries of studies and pictures. Its eight chap- 
ters are entitled The Puritan in England; 
The Pilgrim and the Puritan, Which? The 
Early Ministers of New England; William 
Pynchon, Gent.; The Family and Social 
Life of the Puritans; Religious Opinions of 
the Fathers of New England; The Case of 
Rev. Robert Breck, of Springfield; and The 
Religious Life in the Eighteenth Century in 
Northern New England. The first is a care- 
ful preparatory study, unusually clear and 
concise. The second inquires whether Pil- 
grim or Puritan had most to do with shap- 
ing subsequent New England character and 
history. This is the portion of the volume 
as to which there is likely to be most differ- 
ence of opinion, and the author appears to 
us to have done something less than full 
justice to the influence of the Pilgrims. 
Moreover, the passage alluding to the influ- 
ence of Holland upon the institutions es- 
tablished by the Pilgrims in New England, 
although cautiously written, possibly needs 
some qualification. 

The defense of the Puritan character 
from’ the accusations so often recklessly 
made against it is conspicuously able and 
successful. Its very temperateness adds to 
its force. And the pictures, so to speak, of 
William Pynchon and Robert Breck are 
drawn skillfully and illustrate well a most 
effective method of historical narrative. 
The more strictly theological and religious 
chapters embody the fruits of much re- 
search and are good specimens of concise 
yet comprehensive statement in the true 
spirit of the scientific scholar. The book is 
printed very handsomely and has for front- 
ispiece a fine reproduction of a portrait of 
William Pynchon. It is amply furnished 
with iadexes and kindred helps. Its price, 
let us not fail to add, is so low that it ought 
to have a wide sale. [Roberts Bros. $2,00.] 


STORIES, 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. have printed a 
new edition of A Window in Thrums [$2.00], 
Mr. J. M. Barrie’s famous book, from fresh 
plates and with the addition of some seventy 
reproductions of photographs taken es- 
pecially for it by Mr. Clifton Johnson. 
The result is a fascinating volume, the lit- 
erary and spiritual charms of which are as 
vivid as ever, while an additional atmos- 
phere of realism is imparted to it by the il- 
lustrations. As we have read it again the 
author’s shrewd insight has impressed us 
more than ever, and the vigor and the 
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pathos of the book also have seemed more 
striking. The edition certainly will be a 
favorite holiday gift. 

In The Touch of Sorrow [Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.00], an anonymous issue in the 
Protean Series, the author has developed 
the familiar thought that some experience 
of sorrow is essential to any life deserving 
to be called complete. The proof is worked 
out with something of exceptional fresh- 
ness and force, and the story, although 
hardly profound, certainly is highly inter- 
esting and suggestive. The characters are 
English society people and the reader moves 
in the atmosphere rendered so familiar by 
scores of modern novels, yet this book is 
unlike any other which we recall. 

In The Green Graves of Balgowrie [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25], by Jane H. Findlater, 
what may be termed the opposite side of 
the same truth is emphasized. The two 
heroines, brought up in an atmosphere of 
suppression and avoidance of the world, by 
an eccentric, not to say insane, mother, 
naturally go through the most startling and 
painful experiences, when they inevitably, 
at last, come into direct relations with their 
fellow-beings, If the story have a moral it 
is that young people should be allowed 
judiciously selected opportunities for inter- 
course with others and reasonable amuse- 
ments, One would doubt, were not truth 
stranger than fiction, whether such histories 
as those here narrated are possible, yet 
many things are possible in Scotland, the 
scene of the narrative, and in spite of the 
extreme sadness of the story it enchains 
the reader, no less by its literary merit and 
the skill shown in portraying character than 
by the strange course of events described. 
If it do not prove a popular book it will, at 
least, appeal very strongly to many readers. 

Robert Atterbury [Cassell Publishing Co. 
50 cents], by T. H. Brainerd, belongs to the 
Unknown Library. Its sub-title, A Study 
of Love and Life, suggests something of 
its quality. It discusses true marriage and 
the relations of the sexes in a lofty and 
Christian spirit, and is a somewhat striking 
narrative which should exert a consider- 
able moral influence, 

In A Faithful Traitor [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.00], by Effie A. Rowland, we have 
a charaeteristic English novel about fash- 
ionable people, as well as unfashionable, 
good, bad or indifferent, in town and out 
of town, noble or almost fiendish, in love, 
The reader’s sympathies would be stirred 
to a considerable depth now and then if he 
were not quite certain that all must come 
out right in the end, as it does. Such in- 
iquity as that of the villain in the plot for- 
tunately is uncommon, but the account of 
its development and defeat is well managed. 

In Love Is a Spirit [Harper & Bros. 
$1.25], by Julian Hawthorne, the author 
apparently has indulged himself in follow- 
ing, to some extent, in the footsteps of his 
distinguished father. The story, which is 
a psychological sketch rather than a narra- 
tive, is dreamy and borders at times on the 
weird, but is too much elaborated, lacks 
movement and fails to hold the attention 
closely. Although it has its good points 
it cannot be called a strong piece of work, 

Several volumes of short stories lie be- 
fore us. One, by Robert Barr, contains 
One Day’s Courtship and The Heralds of 
Fame [F. A. Stokes Co. 75 cents]. They 
are decidedly lively and amusing little tales 
well adapted to be read in vacation time, 
——Lovers of the picturesque, and even 
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the grotesque, in literature will enjoy being 
led into the realm of ancient Celtic myths 
and legends after the fashion illustrated by 
Fiona Macleod in her new book, The Washer 
of the Ford [Stone & Kimball. $1.25]. 
There is ample material therein for the 
author who has appreciation and skill suf- 
ficient to grasp and render it into modern 
phrase, but few are likely to penetrate 
within it as deeply as this writer. She 
writes, or rather interprets, with the pro- 
foundest sympathy, quite under the influ- 
ence of the spell of her subject, and she 
possesses a noteworthy power of spirited 
and suggestive delineation which is the 
more impressive because of what it inti- 
mates without fully revealing. We should 
doubt whether her public would be likely 
to be large, but there can be no doubt that 
all who care for stories of this quality will 
rank her productions very high. 

Will Carleton has turned from poetry to 
prose and has published seven short sketches 
in a volume called The Old Infant and Simi- 
lar Stories [Harper & Bros. $1.25]. They 
are characterized by the same familiarity 
with plain, homely people and their lives 
which his poems exhibit, and they are ex- 
cellent character studies and more than or- 
dinarily entertaining as mere tales, They 
will be widely read.——Compound Interest 
and Other Stories [Cranston & Curts. 75 
cents] by Mrs. O. W. Scott, also is written 
brightly, deals with the histories of every- 
day people in a sensible and amusing fash- 
ion and is pervaded by a wholesome spirit- 
ual influence.n——Mr. G, W. Edwards is 
well known to readers of the Century as an 
expert in describing and illustrating the 
sturdy, picturesque and sometimes amusing 
characteristics of the fishermen and their 
families along the Maine coast. His little 
book, Break o’ Day and Other Stories [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.00], contains seven terse, 
graphic and effective sketches, skillfully 
illustrated and handsomely printed. The 
book is tiny enough for the pocket, although 
the type is perfectly readable, and is bound 
with exceptional good taste and appropri- 
ateness, 

JUVENILE, 

Anna Chapin Ray is well known to the 
girls as a deservedly popular writer, and in 
her book, Half a Dozen Girls [T. Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. $1.50], she has increased her hold 
over her readers as a successful biender 
of good sense and entertainment in story 
form. The new edition of her book, which 
has been excellently illustrated by Mr. 
Frank T. Merrill, will prove a popular hol- 
iday gift. It is handsome and captivating. 
The Orcutt Girls [W. A. Wilde & Co. 
$1.50], by Charlotte M. Vaile, also has been 
illustrated by Mr. Merrill and also is sure 
to be popular. An old-fashioned New Eng- 
land academy and its life have suggested 
the chief scenes, and many older readers 
will enjoy being thus reminded of early 
experiences, while the boys and girls will 
be interested in such pictures of the educa- 
tion and younger life of their fathers and 
mothers. It is by no means a cause for 
gratitude that the old-fashioned New Eng- 
land academy has so largely disappeared. 
It had an important share in the upbuild- 
ing of the moral and material progress of 
the New England of today, and such a book 
as this does useful service in presenting so 
successful a portrayal of what it was. 

The Prize Cup |Century Co, $1.50], il- 
lustrates once more the practical under- 
standing which the author, Mr. J. T. Trow 
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-idge, possesses of what young people en- 
joy reading. Everything which he writes 
is in large demand and this narrative about 
real boys, and for them, cannot fail to be 
appreciated by them as it deserves. 
Sindbad, Smith & Co. [Century Co. $1.50], 
by Albert Stearns, has been amusing many 
readers during its run in the St. Nicholas 
by its comical, yet not unduly extravagant, 
blending of the spirit of modern and ancient 
times. It is an audacious piece of work and 
very funny, but not too much exaggerated 
to retain attention. Reginald Birch has il- 
lustrated it skillfully——From the Century 
Co. comes also The Sword Maker’s Son 
[$1.50], by W. O. Stoddard. This, too, has 
been running in St. Nicholas, and is a story 
of superior merit and solid quality apart 
from its graphic style. The time is the be- 
ginning of the Christian era and the charac- 
ters and events of early Christian history 
are prominent and are handled with deli- 
cacy and reverence. The book exerts an 
unobtrusive but genuine and decided Chris- 
tian influence. 

From the American Baptist Publication 
Society comes The Hathaways’ Sister [75 
cents], by Anne K. Benedict. It is a Sun- 
day school story, well written, full of inter- 
est and helpfully stimulating, setting forth 
the nobility and success of everyday fidelity 
to duty in a very pleasant and impressive 
way.—Somewhat similar, although in a 
different vein, is Anne Breadalbane’s Memo- 
ries of the Manse [Joseph Knight Co. 50 
cents], in which glimpses of Scottish life 
are afforded which are interesting as histor- 
ical pictures and also for the light which 
they throw upon Scottish characteristics, 
The book is short and simple but a pleasant 
one. 

Pansy, also, has brought out a new book, 
Making Fate [Lothrop Publishing Co. 
$1.50]. It is a book for young men and 
women rather than for children, and has a 
distinct moral purpose, while it also is a 
graphic story of young life and, indeed, to 
some extent a love story. Those who are 
familiar with the author’s earlier works will 
know what to expect and will not be disap- 
pointed. It is a thoroughly characteristic 
book.——Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods has 
written a bright and wholesome story for 
girls which is called Mopsy, Her Tangles 
and Triumphs [Lothrop Publishing Co. 
$1.25]. Its lesson is the simple but ever vi- 
tally important one that fidelity, cheerful- 
ness and helpfulness alone render life satis- 
fying and successful. It is vivacious in 
style and uplifting in spirit and is likely to 
be popular in spite of its illustrations.—— 
The Twins and Their Troubles [Cong.S.S. & 
Pub. Soc. 75 cents], by L. Amelia Wilder, 
are the same little girls described in The 
Twins and Their Texts. Their story is con- 
tinued in these pages entertainingly, and 
the younger children will gain from their 
story many suggestions of goodness and 
also will thoroughly enjoy reading about 
them.——How the Children Raised the Wind 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents] is by 
Edna Lyall, and she has described how 
some children succeeded in securing the 
extinction of a church debt, in her usual 
sympathetic and graphic style. The story 
is more entertaining than probable, but this 
is no matter. 

Daddy Jake, the Runaway, and Other 
Stories Told After Dark [Century Co. 





$1.25], is another collection by ‘ Uncle 
Remus,”’ Mr. J. C. Harris, mainly in bis fa- 
miliar vein and fascinating for the mature 
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as well as the young. Nothing more than 
this needs to be said. One knows what to 
expect and will not be disappointed. The 
illustrations by E. W. Kemble are as good 
as the stories and that is saying a great 
deal. —— Short Stories for Short People 
[E. P. Dutton& Co, $1.50], by Alice Aspin- 
wall, with illustrations by Marie L. Dan- 
forth, is declared by Col. T. W. Higginson 
in his preface to be strikingly in the vein of 
Grimm’s Household Tales and Hans Ander- 
sen’s stories, This is high praise but it 
seems to be justified. The audacity of im- 
agination which some of the tales exbibit is 
rendered more conspicuous by the simplic- 
ity, force and artistic skill of the style. 
The illustrations are in keeping with the 
text and the younger children, for whom the 
book is meant, will not fail to rank it at its 
proper worth. 

Mr. E. S. Brooks has prepared The Cen- 
tury Book of Famous Americans [Cen- 
tury Co. $1.50] as a companion volume to 
his Century Book for Young Americans. 
It is issued under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. It describes an im- 
aginary pilgrimage of a company of young 
people to some of the historic homes of 
America, those of Washington, the Adamses, 
Webster, Lincoln, Jefferson and others. It 
is illustrated lavishly and appropriately and 
is capitally written. It ought to bea highly 
popular holiday book.——From the same 
publishers comes Rhymes of the States 
[$1.00], by Garrett Newkirk. There is a map 
of each State, illustrations suggestive of its 
characteristic products or other leading 
features, a few important facts and statis- 
tics are given and a short poem relating to 
each commonwealth accompanies the other 
kindred material. One cannot say much 
for the quality of the poetry, but the book 
as a whole is highly attractive and seems to 
be adapted to catch the attention of the 
young successfully, and impress the in- 
formation which it contains. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


A new edition is out of the late R. H. 
Quick’s Essays on Educational Reform 
[C. W. Bardeen. $1.00]. It reproduces the 
original London edition of 1868, with sun- 
dry additions, including the author’s peda- 
gogical autobiography, his chapter on Froe- 
bel, which he wrote for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, divers illustrations, notes, etc. 
It is a volume which educators have found, 
and long will continue to find, practically 
suggestive as well as eminently readable. 
—Prof. C. F. Richardson of Dartmouth 
has revised his Primer of Americar Litera- 
ture [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 35 cents], 
and has appended pages containing the por- 
traits and homes of eight eminent American 
authors and the combined comprehensive- 
ness and scholarly merit of the book will 
increase its already wide hold upon the edu- 
cational public.——The Making of the Brit- 
ish Empire (A. D. 1714 to 1832) [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents] is by Arthur 
Hassall and is the sixth of The Oxford Man- 
ual of English History. Like the earlier 
volumes it is a terse, well-balanced and 
graphic history of England during the pe- 
riod covered, moderate in price and small 
in size, although by no means condensed 
undesirably. It has solid and lasting value. 

A third edition of Dr. W. J. Rolfe’s Hints 
for Teachers has been issued in the form of 
a little volume, The Elementary Study of 
English [Harper & Bros. 36 cents], in 
ehich ‘he passages to which the notes for- 
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merly referred now are included, thus mak- 
ing a complete work. One or two short 
papers on kindred themes are included in 
the volume, the whole of which illustrates 
the author’s eminent qualifications for his 
task.——Poemsand Prose Passages from the 
Works of James Russell Lowell [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 40 cents], compiled by Jose- 
phine E. Hodgdon, belongs to the Riverside 
Literature Series and makes a pleasant lit- 
tle book, suited for use in either the home 
or the school.—— The Story of Greece [Ameri- 
can Book Co. 60 cents] is one of the Eclet- 
tic School Readings Series and has been 
prepared by H. A. Guerber with a good 
understanding of what such a book ought 
to be. 

Modern Greek is not the subject of fre- 
quent study in this country, but is likely 
to become more prominent in the future, 
and the student of ancient Greek will 
find no little advantage in examining A 
Practical Method in the Modern Greek 
Language [Ginn & Co. $2.10], by Eugene 
Rizo-Rangabe. His purpose is to aid for- 
eigners traveling in Greece, as well as 
foreign residents, to acquire the current 
tongue of the country, and the principles 
of Greek grammar are carefully presented, 
distinction everywhere being made between 
the forms of the literary or polite language 
and those of the common idiom. The book 
is well supplied with vocabularies, forms 
ef correspondence and other practically 
valuable material, and will answer its pur- 
pose better than any other book of the 
sort. Indeed, we know of no other vol- 
ume which has the same purpose,—— 
Teachers will welcome the new issue of 
Greek Inflection [Ginn & Co. 60 cents], 
by B. F. Harding, which in small compass 
supplies a large number of words for writ- 
ten use as paradigms and also suggests a 
systematic and scientific treatment of the 
noun and verb. 

Conversational German is one thing and 
book German another, and the American 
student too often finds himself upon enter- 
ing Germany to be far more familiar with 
the latter than with the former. The pur- 
pose of Praktische Anfangsgriinde [D. C. 
Heath & Co. 70 cents] is to promote 
knowledge of conversational German. To 
this end selections have been made and the 
whole trend of the book directed. It con- 
tains a grammar and a vocabulary. It is 
printed neatly.——The Facts of Life [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 80 cents] is the first vol- 
ume of a new French series illustrating 
psychological methods of teaching and 
studying languages. In this volume home 
life, the school, traveling and plants sug- 
gested the material. The authors are Vic- 
tor Bétis and Howard Swan and the lessons 
deal with experiences of daily life, as con- 
nected with these topics, very much in de- 
tail. It seems to be skillfully adapted to its 


purpose. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Talks About Autographs [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $3.50], by Dr. George Birkbeck 
Hill, is one of those books which appeal 
particularly to the litterateur. The collec- 
tion, a considerable portion of which is de- 
scribed and many examples of which are 
reproduced in facsimile, must be excep- 
tionally interesting as wellas valuable. Mr. 
Hill is rather the editor than the author of 
the book, and by choice. He has thrown 
his material into a pleasant order, letting 
name suggest name and reminiscence sug- 
gest reminiscence without much attempt at 
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systematic classification, but with entire 
success. Among the eminent persons whose 
letters are cited are Jane Austen, Matthew 
Arnold, James Boswell, Lord Brougham, 
Browning, Carlyle, King Charles I., Miss 
Edgeworth, Fénelon, Rowland Hill, the late 
Dr. Jowett, Longfellow, Harriet Martineau, 
Cardinal Newman, Danie] O’Connell, Palm- 
erston, George Washington, Charles Sum- 
ner, Garrison and the Duke of Wellington. 
The letters are connected by Jinks of narra- 
tive and characterization in the author’s 
own pleasant manner, and some portraits as 
well as facsimiles of handwriting are found 
among the illustrations, The publishers 
have issued the work in a handsome and 
substantial form. 

Dr. C. C. Abbott’s contributions to the 
literature of bird life are among the most 
welcome, and his new book, Bird Land 
Echoes [J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00], deals 
in his familiar descriptive and pictorial 
style with the sparrow, warbler, robin, 
thrush, kingbird, cuckoo, heron, plover, 
hawk and many others of the birds whith 
an expert like him knows to be common in 
this country, but most of which are almost 
unknowa by a dweller in cities, except in 
such pages as his. He discusses in a pleas- 
ant conversational style the birds and their 
habits, and the reader not only becomes in- 
terested in them but learns much about 
them. Even the bird expert must appreci- 
ate the comparison of experiences and ob- 
servations thus rendered possible. Like all 
the author’s publications the book ranks 
very high in the literature of out of door 
life, and happy is the boy or girl who lives 
where there is opportunity to study bird 
life and into whose hands these books have 
fallen, Mr. W. E. Cram has increased the 
value of the book largeiy by his numerous 
and beautiful illustrations. 

A second series of Little Journeys to the 
Homes of American Authors [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.75] has been issued and contains 
papers written apparently for Putnam’s 
Monthly in 1853. Most of the writers, 
among whom were George William Curtis, 
George S. Hillard, William Cullen Bryant 
and E. T. Tuckerman, are dead, but Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and Parke Godwin still 
survive, The authors considered are Em- 
erson, Bryant, Prescott, Lowell, Hawthorne, 
Irving, Taylor, Bancroft and others. Por- 
traits and, in some instances, pictures of 
their houses are supplied and the little 
volume is dainty and attractive from cover 
to cover. 

Rev, J. H. Weeks, who read some time 
ago to the Westboro Historical Society 
several short origina! sketches, has gath- 
ered them into a pretty little book, The Tin 
Kitchen [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents]. 
The other stories, entitled The Old Clock, 
The Teapot, and the Satin Shoes, resemble 
the first one in having been suggested by 
objects of antiquarian interest, dating back 
to a time before the Revolution, and the 
author has used his material skillfully and 
eharmingly. They have been printed in 
response to a public demand and will find a 
hearty welcome, 


NOTES. 

—— The sales of the weekly pictorial papers 
in England are increasing fast. 

—— English authorities describe the sale of 
fiction as ‘increasingly and noticeably more 
ephemeral each year.” 

— An authorized biography of the late 
William Morris is to be prepared by J. W. 
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Mackail, of the Education Department, Lon- 
don. 


—— The late Sir John Millais left a fortune 
of about $1,250,000. He painted some 300 pic- 
tures and received on the average, $5,000 for 
them. 


—— Two of the earlier books of the late Mr. 
Froude, says the Book Buyer, were suppressed 
by him, The Nemesis of Faith and Shadows 
of the Clouds. The former has been reprinted 
in the United States but not even the British 
Museum has a copy of the latter. 


—— The library of the late Henry Phillips, 
Jr., of Philadelphia consisting largely of 
works on numismatics and on German and 
Spanish literature, has been added to that of 
Johns Hopkins University, which institution 
also has just received a collection of volumes 
relating to the Jesuits and the early coloniza- 
tion of this country. 


—— The wisdom of the art commissioners 
who rejected Mr. MacMonnies’s nude statue, 
The Bacchante, which the architect of the 
new Boston Public Library offered to give to be 
set up in the inner court, has been abundantly 
approved. The objection to its reception, the 
entire unsuitableness of such a figure to such 
a place, is conceded to be unanswerable by 
almost every body. 


— Weare heartily glad to learn that Mr. 
Frank Foxcroft, so long connected with the 
Boston Journal, has become editor of Littell’s 
Livirg Age, that old but ever young eclectic 
which is such a household favorite. Several 
important changes in the conduct of the mag- 
azine are announced—occasional translations 
from the French, Spanish, German or Italian 
magazines and a monthly supplement of read- 
ings from new books, etc.—and a new era of 
prosperity and popularity undoubtedly is be- 
fore it. 


—— It is pleasant to know that the late Mr. 
Du Maurier bore voluntary testimony to the 
fact that his American publishers, Messrs. 
Harper & Bros., dealt with him not only fairly 
and liberally from the first but also that they 
voluntarily increased their payments to him 
very largely as the popularity of his writings 
became evident. Punch, by the way, already 
reveals too plainly that Du Maurier is dead 
and that his mantle bas fallen upon nobody 
as yet. Mr. Philip May is to be his successor 
and his style fortunately is so different that 
comparisons will not be made as freely as 
otherwise they might be. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND! Autumn. Frances L. 

Strong. pp. 102. 35 cents. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

FRIAR JEROME’s BEAUTIFUL BooK. By Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. $1.50. 

THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HuGo. Edited by Paul 
Meurice. pp. 277. $3.00. 

W.A. Wilde & Co. Boston. 

SELECT NOTES, A COMMENTARY ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1897. By Rev. F. N. 
Peloubet, D.D., and M. A. Peloubet. pp. 342. 


$1.25. ° 
D. C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

SELECT POEMS OF ROBERT Burns. Arranged, with 
introduction and notes, by A.J. George. pp. 370. 
90 cents. 

Cong. S.S.& Pub. Society. Boston. 

THE YOUNG MANDARIN. By Rey.J.A. Davis, pp. 
396. $1.50. 

School of Expression. Boston. 

IMAGINATION AND DRAMATIC INSTINCT. By 8S. 8. 
Curry, Ph.D. pp. 369. $150. 

Charles Seritmer’s Sons. New York. 

THE HISTORY OF THE LAST QUARTER-CENTURY IN 
THE UNITED StTaTEs. By Pres. E. Benjamin An- 
drews. 2 vols. pp. 390,409. $6.00. 

SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. By J. M. Barrie. pp. 478. 
$1.50. 

THE NATIONAL CooK BooK. By Marion Harland 
and Christine Terhune Herrick. pp.550. $1.50. 
ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PHILOSOPHY. By George 

Croom Robertson. pp. 365. $1.00. 

GoD THE CREATOR AND LORD OF ALL. By Samuel 
Harris, D.D., LL.D. 2 vols. pp. 579, 576. $5.00. 

My VILLAGE. By E. Boyd Smith. pp. 324. $2.00. 

THe Court OF KING ARTHUR. By William H. 
Frost. pp. 302. $1.50. 

EvuROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. By Oliver J. 
Thatcher, Ph. D., and Ferdiaand Schwill, Ph.D. 
pp. 680. $2.00. 

Harper & Bros. New York. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thomas Hardy. 


pp. 273. $1.50. 
LIMITATIONS. By E. F. Benson. PP. 813. $1.25. 
GREEN FIRE. Fiona Macleod. pp. 287. $1.25. 
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IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES, By W. D, Howells, 
pp. 281. $1.50. 

A REBELLIOUS HEROINE. By John Kendrick Bangs, 
pp. 225. $1.25. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

SAvUL. By Robert Browning, with drawings by 
Frank O. Small, pp. 45. $1. 

FAMOUS GIVERS AND THEIR GIFTS. By Sarah K. 
Bolton. pp. 382. $1.50. 

A HISTORY OF FRANCE. By Victor Duruy. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. M. Carey. 2 vols. pp.712. $3.00. 
HOUSEHOLD STORIES FROM THE COLLECTION OF 
THE BROTHERS GRIMM. Translated by Lucy 

Crane. pp. 342. 75 cents. 

SEED THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS. By Mrs. Minnie 
E. Paull. pp. 288. 75 cents. 

CHILHOWEE Boys AT COLLEGE. By Sarah E. Mer- 
risen. pp. 441. $1.50. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

FAITH AND SOCIAL SERVICE. By George Hodges. 

pp. 270. $1.25. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

“oe LIFE. By Mary Cowden-Clarke, pp. 276. 
2.00. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT AND MODERN LIFE. By Rey. 
Stopford A. Brooke. pp. 352. $1.50. 

A LITTLE GIRL IN OLD oy YorK. By Amanda 
M. Douglass. pp. 367. $1.51 

LETTERS TO THE CLERGY. — Ruskin, LL.D., 
D.C.L. pp. 332. $1.75. 

THE CROWNING OF CANDACE. By Katharine Pear- 
son Woods. pp. 233. 75 cents. 

CAPTAIN SHANNON. By Coulson Kernahan. pp. 
296. $1.25. 

Funk & Wagnalis Co. New York, 

BIBLE SELECTIONS FOR DAILY DEVOTION. Selected 

— by Sylvanus Stall, D.D. pp. 686. 


Christian Literature Co, New York. 
THE ANTE-NICENE FATHERS. Vol. 1X. Edited by 
Allan Menzies, D.D. pp. 533. $400 
Epoous OF CHURCH History. Vol. VIII. By Clin- 
ton Locke, D.D. pp. 314. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. New York. 
AROUND THE HEARTASTONE. By W. M. Thayer. 
pp. 485. $1.50 
Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
— By H. Rider Haggard. pp. 293. 
1,25, 


Macmillan Co. New York. 
THE PROPHETS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Rev. 
Lyman Abbott and others. pp. 241. $1.25. 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak Walton. pp. 
218. $2.00. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
Not ALL THE KING’s Horses. By Katherine Elwes 
Thomas. pp.210. 50 cents. 
E.P. Dutton & Co. New York 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. By Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr. 
pp.110. 75 cents 
Bonnell, Silver & Co. New York. 
GRACE ABOUNDING IN THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
By Rev. George F. Pentecost, D. D. pp. 184. $1.00. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. 
THE QUILTING BEE AND OTHER RuyMES, By John 
Langdon Heaton. pp. 154. $1 00 
A.S. Barnes & Co. New York. 
EXTERNALS OF MODERN NEW YORK. 
Burton Harrison. pp. 100. 
C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse. 
HORACE MANN. By W. T. Harris, LL.D. pp. 34. 
50 cents. 
PICTURES IN LANGUAGE WORK. By E. W. Weaver. 
pp. 110. 50 cents. 
J.B. Lippincott Co. Philadelphia. 
THE UNJUST STEWARD. By Mrs. Oliphant. pp. 313. 
$1.25. 


By Mrs. 


Henry T. Coates & Co. Philadelphia. 
ELINOR BELDEN. By Lucy C. Lillie. pp. 328. 
Curts & Jennings. Cincinnati, 
THE YOUNG ARTISTS. By Mary E. Ireland. pp. 
291. $100. 
SADDLE, SLED AND SNOWSHOES. By John McDonu- 
gall. pp. 282. $1.00. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANOE, Bromfield Street Church, 
Nov. 9, 10 A.M. Gospel Victories for Christ. Rev. 
Messrs. © A. Dinsmore, J. D. Fulton, D. D., and W. N. 
Brodbeck, D. D. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, in Pilgrim 
Mall, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 o’clock 
A. M. 


Essex SOUTH BRANCH, W.B.M. Kighteenth ey 


meeting, First Church, Lynn, Wednesday, Nov. 
Basket lunch. 

ANDOVER AND WOBURN BRANOH, W. B. M., Mystic 
Church, Medford, Thursday, Nov. 12. Sessions at 10 
and2. Basket luncteon. 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION of Christian Work- 
ers, Louisville, Ky., Nov. 5-1 


NATIONAL W.C. T. U. CONVENTION, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 13-18. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS. 
Nov. ¥. . 
Wednesday, Nov. Il. 
Tuesday, Nov. 17. 


Utah, Ozden, 
Alabama, Shelby, 
Connecticut Conf., Winsted, 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
ts represented in Massachusetts by the MASSAOHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WomAN’s HomM® MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
Wo. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
wual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORRIGN 
MIssi0Nns, Congregational House, No. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charlies &. Swett, 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
#21 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


WomMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 
egational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
3 Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASS80O0IATION, Bible 
louse, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

gational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 
Gieveland office, ¥. M. C. A. Bu iding. Donations ma 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIEBTY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; reasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregs- 
tional House, Beston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
Beuth, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8S. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

tional House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

1. Address, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 


Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Vontributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
rge M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Gongregational ouse, Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Oongregationa! Library, | Somerset Street, Boston, 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. for fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Beok, 1898, page 62 occas, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpuse ef Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States at its session held in Chicago in October, 
1886. 


THB CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies. Careful attention is riven to applica- 
Fons from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 


tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec, 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827, Chapel and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 1] a. M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
ry Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22, Con- 
Oe eres House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 

@8,.reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8. Nickersen, chaplain, 
287 Hanover St. Bequests should read: “I ge and be- 
queath to the Beston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 

oses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
B. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

Members of The Congregationalist’s Pil- 
grimage are still entertaining their audiences 
with experiences in England, and echoes of 
the same Pilgrimage continue on the other side 
of the ocean. A correspondent from England 
writes, ‘‘ The men of the Mayflower have sel- 
dom furnished more illustrations for sermons 
and speeches than since your visit revived the 
old scenes.”’ 

Such noble work as that just completed in a 
district of Wisconsin meets obstacles of varied 
kinds, but a chief cause of disappointment 
arises when the movement reaches the stage 
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¢f organization and no willing persons are 
found who can be relied upon to step forward 
and assume leadership when the organizers 
withdraw. Such circumstances press home 
forcibly the need of more of these consecrated 
pioneers. Then the fertile fields, however 
rough at first occupation, can be cultivated 
more highly and for a longer time, until the 
spirit of the laburers is so strongly engrafted 
into the growing members as to make them 
locally self-sustaining. 

It was a motherly act—that of Pilgrim 
Church, St. Louis, in giving a farewell recep- 
tion to the pastor of Compton Hill Church, 
which is one of the most vigorous scions of 
the Pilgrim stock. If all churches who object 
to hearing candidates would state their posi- 
tion as clearly and frankly as the Compton 
Hill, it would go far toward bringing about a 
reform in this matter. 

A suggestion for conducting prayer meet- 
ings comes from Kansas which may prove 
helpful to overworked ministers and pastor- 
Jess churches. Lay conferences in the ab- 
sence of a preacher also find favor in the Sun- 
flower State. 

When churches unite in such a mission en- 
terprise as a New Hampshire item describes, 
it is evident that the Christian spirit, which 
has for its end saving men, is dominant over 
the merely denominational. 

If there must be church entertainments, we 
commend the “talent work” instituted by a 
ladies’ missionary society in a State of the 
Central West. 

‘©All one body we” would have been an 
appropriate motto for one of our theological 
seminaries on a certain occasion last week. 

A C. E. Society of Maine has tried to do 
its share in bringing young people into the 
church, 


THE COLORADO STATE MEETING. 

It seemed well to the assembled pastors and 
delegates from the various churches that once 
again the association should sit within the 
walls of the First Church, Denver, the eld- 
est sister of them all. If anything were 
needed to strengthen this feeling of pleasure 
it was present in the genial welcome of Dr, 
J. H. Ecob and his people, whose influence 
reaches out beyond their immediate sphere. 
Quietly but steadily Colorado has been reach- 
ing out after men, urtil now some of the best 
thinkers of the country are bere. 

The Baptist Association and the Presbyte- 
rian Synod, meeting in Denver at the same 
time, sent greetings to us, and one evening 
the Presbyterian and Congregational bodies 
held a union devotional meeting. 

One of the strongest features of the asso- 
ciation program was a discussion of Teaching 
Religion in Institutions of Higher Education. 
President Slocum of Colorado College made 
the proposition that there must be a high 
ideal of scholarship. Chancellor McDowell 
of Denver University enforced the idea, and 
Dr. J. B. Gregg pointed out the struggle now 
going on in this country between the Anglo- 
Saxon and Teutonic methods of education. 
Then Dr. Ecob gave a dramatic and solemn 
warning to our own country, calling attention 
to the fact that we are not alive to the 
conflict on hand, that the Teutonic idea— 
the widest intellectual culture—is increasing 
when it should decrease. Dr. Charles Cav- 
erno spoke of the high Christian life and cul- 
ture among both faculty and students of the 
State University at Boulder. 

The women’s meetings were of great inter- 
est, the presence of Mrs. H. S. Caswell of 
Boston adding much totheir value. At differ- 
ent times she gave several stimulating talks. 
Mrs. J. H. Ecob read a paper on Tolstoi’s 
Legend of the Three Mendicants, which was 
followed by discussion. Foreign missions 
were considered from a higher point of view 
than sometimes is the case. The reactionary 
value of them was emphasized and elaborated. 

The work of home missions in Colorado re- 
ceived special attention. The varied and 
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complicated duties of Superintendent San- 
derson were brought out, and the comforting 
assurance of appreciation given him by those 
who have expected strong and efficient work 
should be an inspiration to him. The asso- 
ciation expressed appreciation of the grand 
work of the Church Building Society, but re- 
quested that it consider whether an improved 
method of granting aid might not be adopted, 
the special point for consideration being the 
blanket mortgage which covers the amount 
granted and gifts secured from other sources 
than itself; also that on payment of the sum 
actually granted a relaase be immediately exe- 
cuted. Secretary Taintor expressed for the 
society willingness to be directed by the 
churches, but added that present methods 
were carefully wrought out of experience. 

A resolution was passed expressing appre- 
ciation of the life and work of the late Rev. 
C. M. Sanders and the sense of loss in his 
death. W. T. P. 


A TRANSFER FROM THE WEST TO THE EAST. 

A little over six months ago the First Church 
of North Brook field, Mass., was left pastorless 
by the resignation of Rev. A J. Dyer. Last 
week Tuesday his successor, Rev. J. L. Sewall, 
was formally installed in the pastorate where 
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for a short time he has been supplying. The 
exercises were marked by warm cordiality, 
especially at the impressive reception of the 
pastor and his family to membership in the 
ehurch. Delightful musical selections added 
variety tothe service. The surrounding towns 
were largely represented at the morning and 
afternoon services. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton 
preached the sermon. 

Rev. John L. Sewall was born in Lunen- 
burg, Vt., in 1856, and lived there until 1865, 
when his family removed to Norwich, Vt., 
where he fitted for college at the local acad- 
emy. He graduated from Dartmouth in 1877, 
and then for two years was principal of the 
preparatory department of Olivet College, 
Michigan. In 1882 he graduated from Ando- 
ver Seminary in the class with President Hyde 
of Bowdoin, Dr. Nehemiah Boynton and other 
well-known pastors of New Esgland. Dur- 
ing his seminary course he spent a year as the 
leader of the mission work at the chapel of 
the First Church, Chelsea, Mass. After his 
student days Mr. Sewall held pastorates 
in Westminster and Milton, Vt., and was 
largely instrumental in organizing C. E work 
in that State. In 1888 he was settled over the 
Church of the Pilgrimage, Plymouth, Mass., 
and after a year of religious journalism, assist- 
ing President Clark in the cftice of The Golden 
Rule, he entered the service of the Congrega- 
tional City Missionary Society in Ss. Louis, 
Mo., developing a new territory in the west- 
ern part of the city and organizing Central 
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Church, where Rev. C. S. Sargent, D. D., is 
now pastor. For the last three years, as pas- 
tor of the Clyde Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
he has been greatly interested in the devel- 
opment of city missionary and educational 
work in Missouri; he has been active in 
Endeavor circles in Missouri and Kansas, 
specially interested in the good citizenship 
movement and the work among the Juniors, 
having a society of the latter consisting of 
five members in his own home. 


DR. BEACH INSTALLED AT MINNEAPOLIS. 

Rev. D. N. Beach, D. D , who was installed 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 27, is well known to our readers 
as one of the leaders among younger minis- 
ters, and his successful work at Westerly, 
R. I., Wakefield and Cambridge, Mass., indi- 
cates his fitness for this leading pulpit of 
the Northwest, where 
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We declare that the fellowship of Congrega- 
tional churches, though never given without 
regard to the intellectual conception of truth, 
is not tied by them alone, but is rather given 
— the spirit, temper and proportion in 
which views are held. 

On these grounds, therefore, we advise 
the church to proceed with the installation 
and profess our readiness to assist in the 
same. 

The sermon was preached by Prof. W. D. 
MacKenzie, D. D. The installing prayer was 
offered by Rev. Alexander McGregor. The 
right hand of fellowship was extended by 
Rev. G. D. Black. The welcome to the city 
fell to Rev. Pleasant Hunter, D. D., the charge 
to pastor to Rev. George R. Merrill, D D., and 
the address to people to Rev. E. P. Inger- 
soll, D. D. 

Dr. MacKenzie’s sermon was from the text 
in 1 John 3: 2,3. In a strong, forceful way 
he set forth in three propositions: (2) Whence 
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It would seem that there is eminent fitness 
between Dr. Beach and his environment in 
this busy, strategic center in the upper Miss- 
issippi Valley, where his catholicity, his spirit 
of brotherhood, his ideas of church unity may 
find scope. Perhaps not primarily as a theo- 
legian will Dr. Beach impress himself most 
fully upon this community, but as preacher 
and man living in the midst of men, striving 
ever to help them to see what Christ yearns to 
have fulfilled in them. Plymouth Church 
pulpit also affords an opportunity for its pres- 
ent incumbent to give to the community the 
fruits of his former activity along some lines 
in which he is an acknowledged organizer 
and leader. Jo Ae & 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

Phe little town of Claremont with its ‘ big” 
Pomona College, in being chosen as the place 
of our tenth annual 
meeting, said, ‘‘ Come 





he has already wen the 
love and esteem of his 
church and his breth- 
ren. 

Plymouth Church 
was organized April 28, 
1857, and from the first 
has taken an active 
interest in local affairs 
as well as in denomi- 
national work through- 
out the world. It has 
had in its pastors a 
strong line of leaders. 
It has steadily grown 
with the city until it 
has become one of the 
strongest of our faith 
in the country. The 
only missionary aid 
this church has ever 
received was a grant 
of a few hundred 
dollars from the 
A.M. A., and possibly 
this may account in 
part for their early 
interest in the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The 
following minute is 
found on the church 
records of April 4, 1860: 
“The house of worship 
of Plymouth Church 
was destroyed by fire 
at midnight last night 
by the hand of some 
fiend in human shape 
in retaliation for the 
faithfulness of our 
pastor (Rev. H. M. 
Nichols) in the cause 
of temperance.” 

The council was by 
far the largest ever 
called in the North- 
west, consisting of. 
forty-nine churches and twenty-six indi- 
viduals. Rev. H. H. Hart was moderator and 
Rev. T. M. Edmands scribe. The statement 
of Dr. Beach was unusually full and most 
carefully prepared. The council adopted 
unanimously the following minute embody- 
ing the result of their findings: 

The council called by Plymouth Church to 
advise as :o the installation of Rev. David N. 
Beacb, D. D., has had placed before it the 
usual documentary evidence of the church, 
church membership and ecclesiastical stand- 
ing of the pastor elect. It has listened to a 
most full, frank statement of his religious 
views, alike wherein they agree with and 
differ from those which have been commonly 
received among us. 

We unite in our appreciation of the spirit of 
Dr. Beach, the emphasis and clearness with 
which he has borne witness to the Trinity, 
the divine personslity of Jesus Ubrist, the 
fatherhood of God, the sinfulness of sin and 
the wondrous grace of redemption. We re- 
cord our assured confidence that in his preach- 
ing and living he exalts Jesus Christ as our 
Lord and Saviour, a8 the world’s only hope. 











PLYMOUTH CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, 


amin I? (b) Whither am I going? (c) What ought 
I to do? 

The last four years, in common with other 
churches, have been especially trying to 
Plymouth Church. Perhaps more than any 
other leading church in this region this 
church has suffered from the financial stress. 
Man after man among its strongest supporters 
has been compelled to yield to the inevitable, 
and this has not only crippled the local work, 
but it has also kept the church from sus- 
taining its world-wide record in generosity 
for benevolences. But, in spite of all this and 
in the face of the serious fact of being a down- 
town church with an uptown constituency, 
strong indications are not wanting that they 
are entering upon a new era of prosperity 
and power. With her well-organized home 
plant and her efficient missions the good work 
is going forward. The pastor’s large-hearted, 
whole-souled personality is impressing itself 
upon the membership of this great church. 


and see.” We went, 
saw and were con- 
quered. The sessions 
lasted through Oct. 13- 
15, the services being 
held in the college 
chapel, 

We were welcomed 
in the great gospel tent 
where tables were 
spread for 150 guests 
to dinner, and where 
the pastor, Rev. W. H. 
McDougal, gave us a 
greeting. The prayer, 
the right words and 
the Spirit’s presence 
led up to the message 
in the sermon preached 
by Rev. Herbert Lathe 
on the text, He Saw 
a Man. The discourse 
was an earnest plea 
for recognition by the 
church of the claims of 
the individual. 

Organization was ef- 
fected by the selection 
of Rev. L. H. Frary 
as moderator. The at- 
tendance was un- 
usually large. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, right 
from the northern as- 
sociation, spoke greet- 
ings and reported a 
wonderful clearing of 
the religious atmo- 
sphere in that section. 

A State Sunday law 
is again receiving ear- 
nest attention, and 
G. A. Gibbs, Esq., pre- 
sented an admirable 
papersbowing the legal 
and practical sides 
of the question. A petition for the legis- 
lature will be circulated among all our 
churches. 

The missionary Sunday school work is atill 
under the efficient guidance of Supt. H. P. 
Case, who for the last ten years has been 
planting and nurturing such schools. During 
the year he formed eight»en new schools, with 
a total membership of 500. Seventy five mis- 
sion schools are upon the list. Twenty-two 
churches have grown out of mission schools, 
and in our church schools are enrolled over 
7,000 members. The Congregational schools 
on this coast have formed themselves into 
an educational alliance, from which flows a 
deeper mutual interest. 

Dr. McLean brought out a somewhat novel 
feature of seminary work—a two years’ course 
for young men and women wishing to prepare 
for Christian work. Besides their course of 
study they engage in personal work and give 
reports of it. 
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Pomona College, its needs, its worth, its 
growing oppertunities, was foremost in all 
minds at an appointed time. We joined in 
the morning chapel worship and saw the 165 
students—as fine a body of young men and 
women as can be seen within college walls. 
The Freshman Class numbers forty-five, only 
eight years after the college was founded. 
The sight inspired in our hearts a spirit of 
love and consecration to the interests of the 
institution. Somehow the $40,000 for endow- 
ment still lacking to win the $100,000 must 
come before Jan. 1. 

The condition of the churches, mission and 
others, was brought out by Supt. J. T. Ford. 
Hard times have been evident, but more 
eburch debts have been paid than usual. 
Four meeting houses have been built, and 
San Diego has $18,000 pledged for a new edi- 
fice. Abou’ 300 additions are recorded,on 
confession, although there have been no great 
ingatherings through revival effort. 

A satisfactory paper upon the National 
Courcil Manual, by Rev. N. T. Edwards, led to 
aresolution approving that work and com- 
mending it to the churches. The subject of 
temperance was presented by Rev. J. R. 
Knodell in a pungent paper deprecating 
seeming apathy in the churches only a few 
of which have well-developed plans of action. 
He suggested that every church have its Auti- 
saloon League. The association indorsed the 
American Anti-saloon L3ague. 

Time fails to tell of all the other good things 
adequately. Rev. D. W. Bartlett presented 
the latest thought io regard to church pro- 
vision for mutual help in poverty and sick- 
ness. The Gospel Qualification for Church 
Membership was clearly put; the missionary 
stress was pressed upon our hearts by those 
who feel the sacredness of the world embrac- 
ing commission; aud sympathy was expressed 
for Armenia. Almost every church has sent 
an offering! After voting to meet in Redlands 
next year and feeling the tenderness of mu- 
tual and divine fellowship, the association 
adjourned in the sprit of consecration to per- 
sonal work for the Master. C. 8. V. 


A NEW BOSTON EDIFICE CONSECRATED. 

A red letter day, Oct. 27, was added to the 
history of the Roslindale Church of Boston, 
fer at that time its new and commodious 
meeting house was consecrated to Christian 
work and worship. The new building is situ- 
ated on Ashland Street, in the center of a res- 
idential district. It is a frame building about 
sixty-five by ninety feet in size. The audito- 
rium and the chapel may be connected so as 
to form one large audience-room of cruciform 
shape, which, with the gallery, will accommo- 
date 800 persons. The choir is placed in the 
rear of the pulpit, the choir-room being at one 
side and the pastor’s room at the other. The 
social apartments comprise a supper-room, 
kitchen, pantry, cloak-room and lobbies, con- 
veniently arranged in a high and airy base- 
ment. The building is heated by steam and 
is well ventilated. 

The first substantial encouragement to the 
church to “arise and build’ came in an un- 
usual way. About six months after the church 
was organized the records of a small Congre- 
gational church which had been formed a 
generation before, but had long been dis- 
banded, were unexpectedly placed in the 
hands of the pastor, Rev. R. B. Grover. A 
vote was therein recorded giving to the 
church in Hyde Park, then but recently or- 
ganized, the sum of $350, the proceeds from 
the sale of property belonging to the church. 
This vote also provided that if a Congrega- 
tional church were ever organized in the com- 
munity the Hyde Park church should refund 
the money and as much more as it would be 
able. A copy of the old vote being sent to 
the Hyde Park church, the latter responded 


at once with a check for $500. This sympa- 


thetic action so encouraged the new enter- 
prise that a lot was purchased at once after 
a careful selection and $1,300 were paid down, 
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leaving a mortgage of $2,000. To stimulate 
the church still further Mr. C. B. Botsford, 
a resident of West Roxbury, promised to give 
$800 toward the payment of this mortgage, 
provided the balance could be secured within 
a specified time. Pastor and people set to 
work with a will, and the mortgage was can- 
celed within the time appointed. Its lot thus 
being paid for, a subscription was started for 
a building fand. Mr. James Murray, a mem- 
ber of the church, was engaged as the archi- 
tect, and now after much labor and great sac- 
rifice, after much prayer and many hopes 
deferred, the church rejoices in the possession 
of its beautiful home. 

To the building fund Mr. Botsford again 
subscribed $500. Mr. John Denison and the 
late W. O. Grover each subscribed a like 
sum. Messrs. Samuel Johnson, J. H. Gray, 
M. B. Mason and Charles Morss have also 
given large amounts, and several hundred 
dollars were received from the Pilgrim Asso- 
ciation of Boston Churches. The clock was 
placed in the tower by the city for the benefit 
of the community. The bell, weigbing nearly 
2,300 pounds and costing $500, was the gift of 





a long honored and beloved resident, the late 
Mr. John Pearce. 

The exercises on Tuesday evening were in- 
teresting and helpful. The sermon, preached 
by Rev. G. A. Gordon, D.D., was uplifting. 
Addresses were given by Rev. Drs. E.L Clark 
and Artbur Little, and Dr. P. B. Davis offered 
the prayer, which was preceded by an act of 
consecration arranged ard Jed by the pastor. 
Two hymns written for the occasion were 
sung by the congregation. Others assisting 
in the service were the pastors of the Baptist 
and Methodist churches and Rev. Messrs. 
W. R. Campbell, J. B. Seabury and Joshua 
Coit. On Wednesday evening an informal 
reception was held, the entire building being 
thrown open to inspection, A large company 
of friends came to the housewarming. 

With its home now completed, the church 
is looking forward with deep interest and 
prayer to a new era of prosperity. Labor and 
sacrifice have characterized the church from 
the beginning, but the Lord has been with his 
people and richly blessed their efforts. The 
church was organized Nov. 10, 1890, with the 
present pastor as leader. Beginning with 
sixty. five members, the church now numbers 
over 200 resident communicants. 


THE NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION. 


For the first time this association has tried 
the experiment of holding two sessions a 
year, the annual gathering o-:curring in April. 
The fall meeting was held Oct. 21, 22 at Al- 
buquerque, the ‘‘hub’”’ of New Mexico, Con- 
gregationally speaking at least. The subjects 
chosen were of such character as to make the 
gathering more of a retreat for meditation 
and quickening in spiritual life than an occa- 
sion for discussing methods and transacting 
business. 

The membership of the body is small and 
the attendance was less than usual, first, be- 
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cause the number of New West teachers has 
been reduced by the abandonment of one of 
the Education Society’s academies and the 
temporary suspension of the other, thus de- 
creasing the number of teachers in the terri- 
tory from thirteen to seven; and, second, be- 
cause the cut in the home missionary appor- 
tionment for the current year has involved 
the reduction of the salaries in some of the 
fields so that the missionaries were unable to 
bear the heavy expense of coming. Mission- 
aries and teachers, isolated as they are, ap- 
preciate keenly the value of fellowship, but 
there are few religious gatherings of any sort 
in the territory except these associations, and 
the distances—the Esglish-speaking churches 
averaging over 200 miles apart—make the as- 
sembling of the Congregational forces of New 
Mexico a difficult undertaking. The desire 
for more frequent meetings, however, has 
overcome many obstacles. 

The topic of the first session was Service, 
the treatment of which aroused the central 
thought of the meeting. Papers were pre- 
sented on Its Object and Nature by Rov. F. 
H. Allen, Its Field bv Mrs. G. E. Birlew, and 
Its Motives by Rev. P. A. Simpkin. One ses- 
sion was devoted to the Sunday school, the 
subjects being: The Place of the Sunday 
School in the Development of the Church 
by Mr. H. E. Fox, Who Should Be in the 
Sunday School and How to Keep Them by 
Mr. J. C. Speers and The Relation of the 
Teacher to the Success of the School by Prof. 
C. E. Hodgin. These papsrs drew out an iv- 
teresting discussion, in which the responsibil- 
ity of teachers was frequently emphas zed 
aud a high ideal set forthem. The Christian 
Leader formed the topic of another session, 
with papers on Elements of Success by Rev. 
E. H. Ashmun, The Christian Leader in Basi- 
ness by Mr K. A. Snyder, and The Christian 
Leader’s Temptations by Miss I. L. Frost. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. F. H. 
Allen, followed by the Lord’s Supper. 

The exp‘riences of the missionaries and 
teachers given in the closing session were ex- 
ceedingly interesting and sometimes thrill- 
ing. Home and foreign missions are inter- 
mingled in this territory, the Mexican work 
presenting all of the difficulties and most of 
the sacrifices faced by those who have crossed 
the seas. RB. H. A. 


FROM CANADA. 
Among the Churches. 

October is an unusually active month in 
Canadian Congregationalism. The resigna- 
tions of Rev. John Morton at Hamilton and 
Rev. W. B. Forbush at Yarmouth are both 
greatly regretted. Mr. Morton faithfully 
served the church at Hamilton for fifteen 
years, aud now retires by reason of severe 
family affliction, while Mr. Forbush proved 
himself, during his short stay in Canada, to be 
an enthusiastic and progressive worker. His 
Canadian friends wish him continued success 
across the line. The other side of the picture 
presents the termination of a long vacancy at 
Ziou, Toronto, by the settlement of Rev. Hor- 
ace Peckover of Kingston, Jamaica; the open- 
ing of the church edifice at Westmount, Mon- 
treal, on Oct. 25; the reopening of the Embro 
edifice on the same day after extensive re- 
pairs; and most successful special services at 
Calvary, Kisgston, conducted by Rev. A. W. 
Main. 

The Montreal Club. 

On the eve of October the Montreal Club 
called a special meeting for the purpose of 
welcoming Mr. J. Wycliff Wilson, one of the 
directors of the Congregational Colonial Mis- 
sionary Society, who is now making a tour 
round the world. Addresses were delivered 
by Rev. Messrs. E. C. Evans, D. D., Principal 
Barbour, D. D., Professor Warriner, M. A., and 
E. M. Hill, M. A., and by Messrs. J, R. Dou- 
gall, Charles Cushing, C. R. Black and C. T. 
Williams. Rev. Dr. Williams of San Fran- 
cisco and Mr. Pratt of Minneapolis were also 
present and gave interesting addresses, Mr. 
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Wilson, in responding, assured the club of the 
continued interest of the society which he 
represented in Canadian work, and it is gen- 
erally believed that what he saw and heard 
while in Montreal will result in more practi- 
cal sympathy from English friends on behalf 
of the churches of the Dominion. 


The College Opening. 

Two days after this gathering of the’ Mon- 
treal clubs was the opening of the Congrega- 
tional college in the same city. Mr. J. R. 
Dougall, chairman of the board, presided, 
and in his address made mention cf the fact 
that the coming session would be specially 
important because of the resignation at the 
close of Principal Barbour. An interesting 
review of the work of the college was made 
by Professor Warriner, who also spoke with 
much encouragement upon the present out- 
look of the institution. Rev. William Mc- 
Intosh of Ottawa then followed with the an- 
nual address, which was a strong appeal for 
an efficient, well-trained spiritual ministry. 
The students are now hard at work, and, in 
harmony with Mr. McIntosh’s earnest advice, 
are making good use of their time. 


Endeavor Rally at Ottawa. 

Interest was next transferred to Ottawa, 
where there was held in connection with the 
Dominion Christian Eadeavor Convention a 
splendid Congregational rally. Apart from 
this gathering, it is interesting to note the 
important places that Congregationalists had 
in the meetings and on the program of the 
general convention. Three presidents of pro- 
vincial unions—Rev. Messrs. A. F. McGregor 
from Ontario, W. T. Gunn from Quebec and 
J. W. Cox from the Maritime Provinces—were 
in attendance, while Rev. Messrs. E. M. Hill, 
William McIntosh and H. J. Horsey, and 
Messrs. J. R. Dougall and C. J. Atkinson 
were prominent in different meetings. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the visit of the 
delegates on the conclusion of the convention 
to Aylmer, the birthplace of Rev. Francis E. 
Clark, was to Congregational ground that is 
now knownthe world over. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that the rally was marked by enthu- 
siasm, and that the speeches and addresses 
were of ahigh order. One significant fact of 
the rally was the address of Rev. William 
McIntosh, which referred to The Model Church 
as ably outlined by a Methodist minister at 
the convention, and pointed out that such a 
church was possible of realization only under 
the Congregational polity. 

Convention at Melbourne. 

Melbourne next became the center of attrac- 
tion when the Quebec Branch of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions met in annual convention. 
The first paper by Mrs. W. H. Abbott of Len- 
noxville, on Missionary Kindergartens, was 
followed by a discussion in which Miss James 
told of the good work carried on by kinder- 
gartens in Chicago, and Miss Dougall urged 
such institutions forthe churches. Mrs. Cross 
of Melbourne read a paper on the work of Mrs. 
Judson in India, and in the evening another 
paper on Do Missions Pay? was read by Mrs. 
Sanderson for Mrs. Miner of Granby. Miss 
Dougall followed with a splendid address on 
Modern Pheebes. Before taking up the elec- 
tion of officers on the second morning, Mrs. 
Brown of Montreal read an appropriate paper 
on Advantages and Disadvantages of Perma- 
nent Officers. Three other papers were given 
during the day by Miss Richardson, Miss 
James and Mrs. Stockwell, and in the even- 
ing a Review of Rev. W. T. Currie’s work in 
Africa, an address by Miss James on Mission 
Work in Chicago, and a Question Drawer 
brought a very successful convention to its 
close, 


Toronto’s District Association. 

Toronto, a few days later, became the center 
of Congregational interest when the district 
association of that locality held its regular 
(uarterly meeting with the Parkdale Church. 
Au emphatic resolution was placed on record 
asking churches not to concur in the ordina- 
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tion of men not possessing scholastic attain- 
ments, while vacant churches were asked to 
consult the credential committee, so that they 
may, in a measure, be guarded against men 
who are not properly recommended. The as- 
sociation authorized this committee to do 
service for the churches similar to that which 
is given by the Massachusetts Board of 
Supply. The evening meeting was taken up 
with the consideration of foreign mission 
work. Rev. T. B. Hyde, president of the 
Evangelical Association, which is carrying on 
undenominational work in South America, 
spoke earnestly on the needs of that country, 
and was followed by Rev. Horace Peckover, 
who spoke on the West Indies, and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Elliott, who spoke on China. 
3. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

Dr. A. P. Foster of the American 8.8. Union ad- 
dressed the students Oct. 27,——At the County Con- 
ference held at Frankfort, Oct. 27, 28, B. A. Lucas, 
‘97, preached the sermon and F. A. Farren, ’97, 
opened one of the topics for discussion.—The 
Middle Class have entered upon their regular work 
in Neander’s Church History.——The Seniors are 
now engaged in preaching before the class, subject 
to the criticism of the instructor and students.—. 
The faculty, students and friends attended a pleas- 
ant reception at the home of Professor Ropes, Oct. 
30. 

Andover. 

The seminary suspended work Oct. 21, 22, and 
nearly all the students attended the A. M. A. meet- 
ings, many acting as ushers.——Mr. E. C. Partridge 
of the Middle Class read a paper, Oct. 26, at the 
meeting of the Students’ Missionary Union in Bos- 
ton ——Dr. C. C. Torrey is appointed Hyde lecturer 
on foreign missions for the present year, Pres. 
W.J. Tucker, D. D , as Stone lecturer on the rela- 
tion of Christianity te social sciences and Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, D.D., as lecturer on pas. 
toral theology.——The spring recess is to be given 
up and the summer vacation lengthened.—aA 
special class in church history meets with Profes- 
sor Smyth Monday evenings.——Professor Hincks 
is seminary preacher for the month of November. 


Hartford. 


The entire faculty and student body of the semi- 
nary, with but few exceptions, took part in the 
sound money parade last Saturday. President 
Hartranft led the seminary forces.——Rev. Dr. 
Brand of Oberlin spoke in chapel last week con- 
cerning the Christian ministry. 


Yale. 


Reviews were read in the class in systematic the- 
ology last week on Ryle’s Early Narratives in Gene- 
sis and Clarke's Outlines of Christian Theology.—— 
Among the special lectures during the week was 
one on National Problems of Education: A Com- 
parative Study, by Hon. G. W. Ross, minister of 
education in Canada, and one on Medical Missions, 
by Dr. F. A. Kellar.——The Leonard Bacon Club de- 
bated the question, Resolved, That the United 
States Should Adopt the Free Coinage of Silver At 
a Ratio of 16 to 1. The discussion was earnestly 
participated in by students and faculty.—lIn the 
class in sociology a review was given of Hoffman’s 
Race Traits and Tendencies.——Elective classes 
have been organized in rhetoric under Professor 
Brastow, in the wisdom literature and in a critical 
study of Chronicles by Professor Curtis.——Exer- 
cises in class and division preaching for criticism 
are held by the Senior Class four times a week. 


Oberlin. 
Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Goodrich recently gave a pleas- 
ant reception to the students and faculty.——Prof. 


J. F. Berry, in charge of the English course, is this 
year conducting the teacher’s class of the First 
Church Sunday school.—The seminary has been 
greatly profited by a visit from Rev. G, E. Albrecht 
of the Japan mission, who was graduated from 
here in 1882. He spoke briefly at the regular preach- 
ing exercise Wednesday afternoon, and Thursday 
evening he addressed a large audience in the Second 
Church. both churches giving up their prayer meet- 
ings for the purpose. He showed that the excellen- 
cies as wellas the defects of the Japanese character 
call for the continuance and redoubling of mission- 
ary effort. 
Chicago. 

The following members of the Junior Class met 
the requirements in the written examination in He- 
brew on entering the seminary, entitling them to 
prizes of $50 each: R. W. Gammon, Thomas Gray, 
H. M. Greene, E. B. Kent, James Mullenbach, F. P. 
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Strong and J, G. Wade; Vaclav Prucha, a Bohe- 
mian, takes the first prize of $100.—There are now 
14 graduate students in the seminary.——Wednes- 
day the seminary football team played a tie game 
with the team of the Central Y. M. C. A.——Thurs- 
day afternoon Professor Paeth addressed the con- 
ference of faculty and students on the Imitation of 
Christ.——Two Norwegian students have recently 
arrived from Finland, a captain and mate. On the 
voyage to America they were instrumental in the 
conversion of eight persons.—Sunday Professor 
Taylor addressed the students at the University of 
Michigan. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


MAss,—Middlesex South Conference met in South 
Framingham, Oct, 27. Topics were: Religious Forces 
in New England Religious Thought: (1) Unitarian- 
ism, (2) Methodism, (3) Modified Congregationalism ; 
The A. M.A. Convention; The Y. P. 8. C. E. Con- 
vention; The Outlying Districts: (a) The Problem; 
(6) The Solution. Dr.§S. E. Herrick preached. 


Taunton Conference held its fall meeting in As- 
sonet, Oct. 28. Rev. E. L. House preached a sermon 
on The Pulpit and the Pews. The work of the Sun- 
day School Society was presented by Rev. J. L. 
Kilbon. The topic for the afternoon was The Value 
of the Church. There was a good attendance, and 
the meetings were interesting and helpful. 


Worcester Central Conference met in Worcester 
at Piedmont Church, Oct, 21. How Can the Mem- 
bers of the Church Secure and Maintain a Revival? 
was the theme in the morning. Rev. Benjamin 
Dodge gave an account of 12 years’ work in Tennes- 
see, Rev. C. L. Shelton presented the Problems of 
the Home Missionary Society and D. L. Moody 
spoke on How to Reach the Non-church-goers. In 
the evening Mechanics Hall was packed with an 
audience of 2,500 persons, Mr. Moody presented 
the work of the colportage library and gave an im- 
pressive address on The Christian With Power, or 
the Holy Spirit. 


MeE.—South Paris entertained Oxford Conference. 
The churches were well represented. Sermons were 
preached by Rev. Messrs P. E. Miller and Arthur 
Varley. The topics were, The Citizen of the King- 
dom, Individual Responsibility to the Church, Re- 
sponsibility of the Church to Direct Public Opin- 
ion, Home and Its Rivals. Rev. Francis J. Marsh 
spoke for the Sunday School Society and Dr. J. L. 
Jenkins gave an address on A Modern Congrega- 
tionalist in the Modern World. 


Cumberland Conference held a spirited meeting 
at Yarmouth, Oct. 28. The principal topics were: 
How to Eorich Parish Life, The Pastor’s Responsi- 
bility to His Parish, Responsibility of Parish to 
Pastor, Present Conditions and Needs, and Future 
Prospects of the Sunday School. The evening ses- 
sion was given to an address by Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Jenkins on Modern Congregationalism in a Modern 
World. Rey.1. A. Flint preached the sermon. 


Cr.—Fairfield East Consociation met in Redding, 
Oct. 27. Fourteen of its 16 churches were repre- 
sented. The morning session was given over to a 
report from the churches and an account of The 
Congregationalist’s Pilgrimage by Rev. E. K. Hol- 
den. Dr. W. A. Robinson of Middletown, N. Y., was 
also present and spoke further concerning the Pil- 
grimage. In the afternoon Rev. E. G. Fallerton 
preached a sermon and a discussion was held by 
four laymen on The Ideal Minister. 


PA.—Northwestern Association met at Meadville, 
Oct. 5,6. Sermons were preached by Rev. Messrs. 
J. B. Davis and A. H. Claflin. The subjects were: 
Is Congregationalism a Prophetic Polity? The Du- 
ties of Congregationalists, The Duty of Prayer, 
Christian Character and How to Interest Non- 
Church-Goers. During the sessions the veteran 
missionary, Dr. W. A. Farnsworth, was present 
and gave an inspiring address. The itinerating 
apostle of the Sunday school, Dr. W. A. Duncan, 
was present and gave an eloquent address, 


Wyoming Association met at Plymouth, Oct. 20, 
21. The opening subject, Responsibility, was con- 
sidered under: What God Has Done for Man, What 
Man Must Do to Be Saved, What Man Must Do 
with His Christian Life. Other topics were: The 
Armenian Problem, and The Missionary Societies 
and Their Work. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. J.C. Handy on Who and What Is Jesus? 

Inp.—Central Association held its annual meet- 
ing, Oct 27, 28,in Terre Haute. The sermon was by 
the retiring moderator, Rev. O. D. Fisher. Topics 
were: The Church: as related to the individual, 
the family and the State, Strategic Relations of 
Home Missions and Co-operation Among the 
Churches. The various benevolences were repre- 
sented and the women had an hour in mission 
work, Reports from the churches showed growth. 
Fourteen churches, led by Kokomo and Anderson 
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in the eastern part of the State, received letters of 
dismissal to organize a new association. C. E. 
Greve and G. K. Miller were approbated to preach. 

ILL.—Springfield Association met at Pana, Oct 20, 
21. The sermon was by Rev. W.C. Miller. Papers 
were on The Holy Spirit as a Factor in Religious 
Work, The Six Macedonias, and Rescue of the Sab- 
bath. The experiment of an associational mission- 
ary is to be tried, and Dr. J. B. Fairbank will act in 
that capacity. The woman’s hour was an interest- 
ing feature. Representatives were present from 
eight societies, and papers were read on the educa- 
tional work of missionaries, medical work and evan- 
gelistic work. 

Wis.—Beloit Convention met in Platteville, Oct. 
27, 28. Leading topics were: Has the Church a 
Special Message for This Age? The Minister’s Re- 
lations to Political, Social and Industrial Questions, 
Characteristics of a Living Church, Responsibility 
of the Church for the Evangelization of the Com- 
munity, The Christian Academy, The Christian En- 
deavor Society and the Church, 

KAN.—Northern Association met at Fairview, 
Oct. 13, 14, holding one of the best meetings in its 
history. ‘Ihe topics, Christ and the Twentieth 
Century, The Golden Harvest Fields, The New 
Testament and How to Study It, elicited much in- 
terest. Home and foreign miesions were earnestly 
considered. Superintendent Bush spoke on Pio 
gressive Sunday School Work. 

Eastern Association met at Kanwaka, near Law- 
rence, Oct. 20,21. Rev. J. B. Adkins preached the 
opening sermon. The topics, A Richer Spiritual 
Life, Christian Fellowship and Christian Endeavor 
Work, received thoughtful consideration. The 
work and needs of several of the benevolent socie- 
ties were presented, and Pres. G. M. Herrick spoke 
effectively on Christian Education. The evening 
session closed with a fellowship meeting led by 
Supt. L. P. Broad, and the impression of the closing 
moments when the audience rose while President 
Herrick and Dr. Cordley prayed for a fresh anoint- 
ing of the Holy Spirit will not soon be forgotten. 

8. D.—The annual meeting of the Plankinton Ar- 
sociation was held at Armour, Oct. 20, 21, with good 
attendance. Topics were: Duty of the Churches to 
Scattered Communities, Is the Higher Criticism of 
the Bible Compatible with Spirituality? The Modern 
Spirit, Acquaintance with Christ, Duty of the Hour 
in Regard to Probibition, The Congregational Idea 
of Missions—tnis last being discussed iu its various 
departments. An excellent report was made of 
Ward Academy. 

The Northern Association held its thirteenth an- 
nual meeting at Faulkton, Oct 27, 28. Rev. Frank 
Mitchell and bis people, always hospitable, abounded 
in thoughtfulness for the comfort of their visitors, 
‘Lhe practical, yet inspiring, sermon was preacbed 
by Rev. J. G. Haigh. Questions relating to differ- 
ent phases of 8S. 5. work, and the Atutude and Duty 
of the Church and Indiviauals Towara It, were dis- 
cussed. Hard Times and Home Missious, viewed 
from the standpoints of the society and the church; 
Temperance, and the Prohibition Amendment to be 
voted on Nov. 3; Can the Church supply the De- 
‘mand for Club and Fraternity Life? with other 
questions, gave special interest to this meeting. It 
closed with a presentation of the needs of Redfield 
College by President Patch, and an able paper on 
The Bible and Literature, by Miss E. M. Avery, one 
of the students. 

CaL.—The Upper Bay Conference held a delight- 
ful autumn meeting at Crockett Nearly every 
church within the two counties comprising the con- 
ference was represented, Aside from interesting 
discussions by members of the body, addresses were 
made by Prof. R. R. Lloyd on The Relation of the 
Great Doctrines of the New Testament to Each 
Other, and by Dr. J. K. MeLean on [he Relation of 
the Seminary to an Educated Ministry. The causes 
of home and foreign missions were also presented. 


CLUBS. 


MAss.—The Fall.River Club met in the chapel of 
Central “hurch Oct. 28. The address of the even- 
ing was by Rev. J. L. Barton, D. D., on New Japan 
and Its Kelations to Christianity. Ladies’ night 
was cele rated and the attendance was good, 

N. Y.—The Brooklyn Club at its first meeting of 
the season observed ladies’ night wiih a good at- 
tendance. The topic was: What Is a Congrega- 
tional Club For? and it was opened bya brilliant 
address by Hon. 8. B. Capen of Boston. Other 
speakers were ex-Pres. S. S. Marples of the New 
York Club, Mrs, William Kincaid and Dr. Meredith, 


MINN.—The Minnesota Club met at Plymouth 
Church, Minneapolis, Oct. 26, for one of the most 
successful gatherings yet held. The attendance 
was large and the various sections of the State 
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were well represented. The leading address of the 
evening was by Prof. W. D. MacKenzie, D. D., of 
Chicago Seminary on Christianity and National 
Virtue. It was a clear and able setting ferth of the 
supreme mission of the church in conquering the 
world for Christ. This is Professor MacKevzie’s 
first visit to the Northwest. Short addresses were 
made by Pres. H. C. Simmons of Fargo College, 
John Willis Baer and others. 


THREE NOTEWORTHY ANNIVERSARIES. 


The North Church, Springfield, Mass., celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of its organization last week 
Sunday with special exercises. The pastor, Rev. F. B. 
Makepeace, preacbed a historical sermon, calling 
forth the heroism of the early founders and stating 
that the charter members numbered 22, an equal 
numberof menand women. The first pastor was Dr. 
R. H. Seeley, and others were Rev. Messrs. James 
Drummond, L. C. Seelye, D. D., R. G. Greene, during 
whose pastorate the present beautiful stone edifice 
waserected, Washington Gladden, D.D.,and Charles 
Van Norden. Mr. Makepeace was called to the pas- 
torate Oct. 6, 1888, and began work two mouths 
later. During those two months the last payment 
was made on the church debt and the society stood 
free for the first time in 40 years. The present pas- 
torate has been one of success and growtb, and 
today the church is one of the leaders in the city 
and vicinity. The evening service was a unfon 
meeting with South and Memorial Churches. Dr. 
Gladden gave the principal acdress, and words of 
greeting were given by Kev. F. L. Goodspeed of 
First Church and Rev. Dr. J. L. R. Trask of Me- 
morial Church,the daughter of the North Church. 
Monday evening literary exercises were held with 
addresses by several of the city pastors and by Dr. 
Seelye. 

The celebration of the 75th anniversary of Trini- 
tarian Church, Taunton, Mass, last week Sunday 
was an occasion of interest in the church Jife of the 
city. Io 1821 the church separated trom the old 
First Parish, now Unitarian, which dates back to 
1639. During these 75 years the Trinitariau Church 
has been the mother of three other churches and it 
has had but five pastors. The present pastor, Rev. 
S. V. Cole, preached the anniversary sermon and was 
assisted in the morning service by Dr. 5. M. Newman, 
of Wasbington, an ex-pastor,and Dr. S. H. Emery, 
who participated in laying the corner stone of the 
present stove edifice in 1851. The dedication of the 
memovrials, which the church has placed to its first 
two pastors, formed a special feature of the oc- 
casion. They consist of a glass mosaic tablet, the 
first of its kind to be placed in any New England 
chureb, and of a three paneled window in the apse 
containing a life size figure of the Good shepberd 
with the vine and passion flower on eitber side 
gracefully entwined on crosses, oth the men thus 
remembered died in the service of the church—the 
actual pastorate of the one covering but eight 
mouths and that of the other extenoing over 45 
years. On Sunday evening reminiscences of the early 
history of the church were heard from several 
members of the congregation The celebration 
concluded with a reception and banquet Monday 
evening, at which Dr. Newman and the only other 
living ex-pastor of the church, Dr. H. P. DeForest, 
of Detroit, gave addresses, the former on Congre- 
gationalism and the latter on The Church of the 
Future. Responses by the pastors of sisterchurches 
and others were also given. The ‘tine weather, 
large attendance and entbusiastic interest helped 
to make the celebration memorable, 

The church in Goffstown, N. H., celebrated the 
125th anniversary of its organization Oct. 30, suc- 
cessfully carrying out the attractive program which 
had previously been arranged. The attendance 
completely filled the house. The historical address 
was by Hon. Samuel Upton and was a replete com- 
pilation of interesting facts. During this time 
twelve pastors have served the church. Rev. H. H. 
Wentworth is the present pastor, who has served 
since June, 1892, The church has been remarkably 
fortunate in its calls to the pastorate and the ac- 
cessions on confession have been many during each 
term. For the first ten years the Presbyterians, who 
chiefly occupied the south part of the town, were 
united with the Congregationalists, but preferring 
complete independence they finally withdrew. In 
1801 a plan of union was again effected, but con- 
tinued only five years, when a final withdrawal oc- 
curred. Addresses at the exercises were made by 
Rev. Messrs. 8. L. Gerould and W. R, Cochrane and 
by the Methodist and Baptist pastors in town. Let- 
ters from two former pastors were read. On Sun- 
day morpivg, Nov. 1, an anniversary sermon was 
preached by the pastor. The musical program was 
attractive. The exercises throughout were of such 
a character as to make the occasion a red letter day 
in the history of the church. 
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NBW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 

Rev. I. J. Lansing read at the Ministers’ Meeting 
an address entitled, Do the Capitalists Rob or Raise 
the Laborers? This was one of a series upon the 
general subject of Work and Wages which Mr. 
Lansing delivered some years ago. He considered 
the definitions of the words ‘capitalist’ and 
“riches,” and referred incidentally to the character 
of those who are usually found declaiming against 
capital and the wealthy. He affirmed that wealth, 
by its distribution in the business, personal ex- 
penses and benevolences of its possessor, is of great 
benefit to the laborer, and said that uatil the ability 
and talent of men can be regulated by legislation it 
will be impossible to determine by law the amount 
of material possessions which they shall have. 
Wealth is not a supreme good, although the right 
use of it is a supreme duty, but it is one of the agen- 
cies for human welfare which God has intrusted to 
some men to be used for the good of their brother 
men. 

Massachusetts. 

WEST NEWTON.—Second has just observed its 
115th anniversary, with appropriate services, in con- 
nection with its annual fellowship meeting, the two 
combined proving an occasion of exceptional inter- 
est to all present. The usual roll-call was read by 
the pastor, Rey. Dr. T. P. Prudden, receiving wel- 
come response from resident and non-resident 


‘members. For the last two years the membership 


and benevolent record of the church has exceeded 
that of any previous year in its history. Last Sun- 
day 13 new members were received, eight on confes- 
sion. 

SoutH MEDFORD.—Union. Out of the twenty- 
six possible delegates to the council which met 
Oct. 28 to install Rev. Isaac Pierson, 23 were pres- 
ent to enjoy tbe specially interesting exercises. 
The sermon was by Dr. C. H. Daniels and the prayer 
by Rev. H. H. Leavitt. 

Souts AcTon.—Nine members were received into 
the church at the November communion. The 
young people, under the direction of the pastor, 
Rev. W. R. Buxton, are thoroughly organized and 
deeply interested. Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, who has 
many friends in this place, recently spoke in the 
church with great acceptance on the work of the 
American Board and the slaughter of the Armeni- 
aps, 

MERRIMAC.—First. The annual meeting and roll- 
call was held Oct, 21. All bills are paid and a bal- 
ance remains, A debt of $1,477 has been cleared, 
monthly payments of all accounts is made the rule, 
and the u.issionary contributions are largely in- 
creased. There were 167 responses, and letters from 
three former pastors were read. The church enters 
upon the fifth year of the present pastorate under 
favorable circumstances. During the past four 
years the churcn has been incorporated, a pew bell 
placed in the tower, a new carpet laid in main audi- 
ence-room, extensive repairs on meeting house and 
parsonage, a debt of long standing removed, & 
names added to roll of membersbip, 72 on confes- 
sion. Rev. G. L. Todd is pastor. 

Eastron.— Evangelist C. L. Jackson has just com- 
pleted a successful two weeks’ series of meetings 
with this church. An encouraging feature of the 
work is the large number of men who bave ex- 
pressed a determination to live a ( hristian life. 


WORCESTER.—The 2ist annual meeting of the 
Worcester County Branch of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions was held Oct. 29, in Pilgrim Church. Over 
$5,246 have been turned over to the mission board, 
but for the first time in the 21 years there is a deficit 
from the amount pledged, in this case of over $700. 
It was proposed to apportion this to be raised 
among the local auxiliaries. Mrs. Clark reported 
the foreign field and Miss Tuttle the home field. 
Mrs. Capron, Dr. C. H. Daniels and Dr. Alexander 
Lewis were the main speakers. Mrs. Orlando Mason 
of Winchendon was re-elected president,—— Union. 
Rev. J, E. Tuttle expects to begin his pastorate the 
last Sunday in November. 

SPRINGFIELD.—First, Officers have been elected 
for the ensuing year, among them Milton A. Dixon 
for Sunday school superintendent at a salary of 
$1,200. The net proceeds of the recent Puritan fair 
given by the ladies was $1,335—— Park. A normal 
training class has been formed, with Mr. Charles Ja- 
cobus, late principal of the higb school, as teacher. 
Meetings are held Thursday evenings before the 
prayer meeting.——Hastern Avenue, The pastor, 
Rev. R. H. Bosworth, gave a report of the conven- 
tion of the Institutional Church League last Sun- 
day morning and advocated the adoption of some of 
the institutiona) methods in the local church. 

STOCKBRIDGE.—The regular fall meeting of the 
Berkshire Branch of the W. B. M. was held Oct 22 
A large number of delegates from various auxilia- 
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ries was present. Miss A. B. Child was present and 
gave an address. Dr. Dodd, formerly of China, 
also spoke. Contributions reported since last June 
amounted to $449, 


WILBRAHAM.—Rey. M. 8S. Howard has just 
preached his 28th anniversary sermon, after the 
longest pastorate but one of any in the county. 


WEST WHATELY.—The dedication of the chapel 
was arried out successfully last week Wednesday. 
The sermon at the morning session was preached 
by Rev. Eugene Frary, the first pastor at the 
chapel. At the afternoon session Rev. Mr. Watkins 
gave the address. The work has grown steadily 
and by the persistent efforts of the people inter- 
ested has attained its present prosperity. Rev. 
J. A. Betcher now ministers here in connection 
with work in Williamsburg. 


Home missionary rallies were last week the order 
in southern Berkshire County. On Thursday at 
Sbeffield and on Friday at Great Barrington the 
officers of the State society were present, and by 
speech and stereopticon kindled the interest of 
large congregations in this part of missionary en- 
deavor.——Rev. J. L. Maile of the C. E.S. is in the 
county speaking in theinterest of Whitman College. 


ELioT.—The death of an earnest worker, Miss 
qrace Libbey, was a severe blow to this church and 
has already resulted in renewed consecration on the 
part of the entire church. One conversion has fol- 
lowed and four other young peopte been led to a de- 
sire to unite as active members of the C. E. Society. 
Eight young persons and one older one have begun 
anew life. 


PORTLAND.—Evangelist D. L. Moody preached 
five powerful sermons in City Hall and Second 
Parish Church, Oct, 24-26, to immense audiences. 
Throngs Sunday evening could not get access to 
the hall. These services were under the auspices of 
the Y¥. M. C. A. The city churches for the most 
part gave up their Sunday evening services. 


BANGOR.—Central Club course of lectures ar- 
ranged by Dr. G. W. Field begins Novy. 7, and in- 
cludes Prof. John Fiske, Mrs. Livermore, Professor 
Chapman, Dr. Grace Kimball, Dr. E. P. Barker, 
President Butler and others. 


BREWER.— Neighborhood prayer meetings, which 
have been a useful means of grace in the past, are 
agaio established. The accessions to the church 
the past year have been 20,18 of whom were C. E. 
members. 


SKOWHEGAN.--Active preliminary work is in prog- 
ress for the coming of Evangelist Gale in Novem- 
ber. Cottage prayer meetings in several neighbor- 
hoods are proving heipful in deepening interest. 

BoorHBaYy.—The young people have organized a 
guid. Kecreation, musical and literary features 
divide the time of each meeting. 

Mr. F. H. Baker of the Senior Class, Bangor Sem- 
inary, will supply in Lincoln every other Sunday 
this winter.——A new pulpit set was dedicated in 
Minot Center last week. 


New Hampshire. 

EXETER.—The two Congregational churches in 
connection with the Baptist and Methodist have 
united in a new mission movement at the “ west 
end,’’ the most rapidly growing part of the town 
and about a mile from all the churches, which 
gives promise of good results. A new, conveniently 
located and attractive hall has been secured, with a 
Seating capacity of 250 for the Sunday and such 
other services and activities as may be deemed 
necessary for the proper cultivation of the field. 
The enterprise was formally inaugurated with ap- 
propriate and attractive services Oct. 15, with an 
attendance testing the utmost capacity of the hall. 
A reading-room will fer the present be open two 
evenings in the week, and will be supplied with 
such wholesome reading matter as friends of the 
movement may contribute. Other facilities will be 
added as there is need and opportunity. The need 
of some such mission enterprise bad long been felt, 
and the time seemed opportune. The several pas- 
tors will alternate in conducting services Sunday 
afternoons.——Nearly $200 was raised by the First 
Church from an attractive harvest festival. 


DeRRY.—First. During the last year the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Soeiety has raised $500. Of this sum 
$100 were contributed for the Howard Roll of Honor, 
350 for a jubilee share in the A. M. A. as a memorial 
to the late Miss Mary F. Pinkerton and $66 towards 
paying the debt of the American Board, devoting 
the remainder to home work. 

DuBLIN.—The services of Rev. E. B. Burrows, edi- 
tor of the Congregational Record, have been se- 
cured for the coming winter and he has moved on to 
the ground. It is hoped results will be so encour- 
aging as to insure regular and permanent services. 
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Rhode Island. 
PROVIDENCE.—The late Mrs. C. J. Wheeler left 
$65,000 for missionary purposes. Among the be- 
quests are $2,000 each to the Home Missionary So- 
ciety, the American Board, the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Association, the Church Building Society 
and the Rhode Island ministerial fund. 


Connecticut. 

HAMPTON.—The repairs on the edifice are now 
completed and the new renovations and fittings 
present a pleasing appearance. The walls have 
been tastefully decorated, the galleries painted and 
the seats refinished and a new desk put in. The 
roof has been reshingiled and the spire repaired and 
painted. The Ladies’ Aid Society has been working 
two years to get the necessary funds to carry out 
the work, and it is all paid for. 


NORWALK.—VFirst. The 2ist anniversary of the 
marriage of Rev. and Mrs T. K. Noble was pleas- 
antly marked by the gift of a beautiful oil painting 
from the ladies of the church and a profusion of 
exquisite flowers from the young people of the 
C. E. Society. This society has recently collected 
nearly $1,000 for. re-roofing and re-painting the 
edifice. 


NEw HAVEN.—At the weekly Ministers’ Meeting, 
Nov. 2, The Present Status of Congregational Mis- 
sions was discussed by Prof. G. E. Day, D. D.— 
Howard Avenue. The pastor, Rev. W. J. Mutch, is 
giving a series of Sunday evening sermons on Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated by stereopti- 
con 

North Woopsury.—North. The 25th anniver- 
sary of Rev. J. L. R. Wyckoff’s installation was ob- 
served Oct.19. Addresses were given by Rev. J. A. 
Freeman, pastor of the “ mother church” in Wood- 
bury, and by the Methodist pastor; also by Rev. 
Drs. Joseph Anderson and J. G. Davenport. 


MIDDLETOWN.—First. Mr. W. F. Whittemore of 
Boston, being the guest of the pastor, Rev. A. W. 
Hazen, spoke to the congregation on the evening of 
Oct. 18 concerning The Congregationalist’s recent 
pilgrimage to England and Holland. His finished 
aud graphic sketches delighted aH his hearers. 


OxFoRD.—Reyv. L. P. Armstrong has just closed 
two years of earnest work here to accept the pastor- 
ate of Cuyler Chapel, Brooklyn,N. Y. Although he 
has been pursuing his course at Yale Divinity 
School be has given much care to the work here. 
He was ordained Oct. 22. 


WINSTED —First. By earning $1 apiece and giv- 
ing an entertainment, at which descriptions of the 
ways of earaing the money were given, the women 
have raised $175 towards the building fund for the 
new house. 


WATERTOWN —Rev. Robert Pegrum recently com- 
pleted seven years’ service as pastor. During that 
time 110 new members have been added, a large 
share of them on confession. 

The Brooklyn church and society have decided by 
a unanimous vote for incorporation.——The mis- 
sionary box which the women of the Windham 
church have been preparing for several months has 
been sent to the Western frontier——-A much 
needed improvement in Winchester is the new 
heater just put in, 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New Yerk. 

NEw Yor«.—Manhattan. The first communion 
service was held Nov. 1, when 125 persons joined in 
the covenant. Ten of these made their first public 
confession of Christ. Four adults and two children 
were baptized. The deacons of the church were set 
apart for their office, Kev. M. J. Drennan and Rev. 
S. Bourne assisting the pastor in the laying on of 
bands and Dr. H. A. Stimson offering the prayer of 
consecration. A large audience was present and 
the whole service was exceedingly impressive. The 
Sunday school is growing rapidly, and Dr. Hervey 
bas begun his work by inaugurating three classes 
for the training of teachers. 

New Jersey. 

ORANGE.—Valley. On the 35th anniversary of 
the church andthe sixth of the present pastorate of 
Rev. C. A. Savage a neat volume was published and 
has just come to hand. It contains an account of 
the celebration, the historical address and two ser- 
mons by the pastor, besides reviews of the former 
pastorates and numerous cuts of the pastors, edifice 
and parsonage. 

Pennsylvania. 

KANE.—Collections have been taken for all the 
denominational societies this year and a monthly 
collection in the Sunday school for missions. The 
new parsonage was opened to the public with a 
‘* souvenir supper,” Oct 9. Rev. C.J. Jones is pas- 
tor. 


EBENSBORG.—The church reports 32 accessions to 
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the church membership, and $8,000 spent in remod- 
eling the church and purchasing a new pipe organ. 
Rev. R. 8. Jones is pastor. 


CENTERVILLE.—This church has paid the passage 
of an Armenian family to this country. The benev- 
olences are being well maintained. Rev. A. L. 
Chase is pastor. 


PITTSTON.— Welsh reports 10 accessions recently 
to the membership, and increasing interest along 
alllines. Rev. D. M. George is pastor. 


THE SOUTH. 
Georgia. 

ATLANTA.—VFirst. Theevening services are being 
unusually well attended, interest centering in a 
series of sermons by the pastor on the gospel ap- 
plied to home life. A new system for raising church 
funds increases contribution, Fifty dollars have 
been subscribed to the A.M.A.Jubilee Fund, Prof. 
B, T. Washington has just delivered a notable ad- 
dress here on Industrial Force.——Central. Rev. 
R. V. Atkisson is preacbing a series of sermons on 
practical topics. This church includes in its mem- 
bership some of the most substantial citizens of the 
city.— Pleasant Hill, This church has had the 
misfortune of losing its house of worship by fire, 
but is temporarily worshiping in a hall. The new 
pastor is Rev. Mr. Jansen.— Duluth. The residence 
of the pastor, Rev. W. F. Brewer, was consumed by 
fire recently. 

MoIntTosH.—Miduay. A week’s series of meet- 
ings resulted in developing much interest in the 
commupity and in the addition of 15 persons to the 
ehurch. Rev.J. A. Jones, the pastor, was assisted 
by Rev. Messrs. De Mond and Macklemore, 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—Union, The decennial celebration 
closed Oct. 16, after nearly a week’s observance. 
The services held after Sunday, a day of general re- 
view, had special reference to the Sunday school, 
C. E. Society, the women, the church prayer 
meeting and fellowship. Among those present 
taking prominent parts were President Thwing, Dr. 
E W. Lewis, Dr. H. A. Schauffler, Dr. J. G. Fraser 
and Secretary McMillen, Rev. C. H. Lemmon is 
pastor. 

Illinois. 

RocKFORD.—VFirst. The pastor, Rev. W. W. Leete, 
who was a member of The Congregationalist’s Pil- 
grimage last summer, is now reproducing this trip 
by means of the stereop'icon for the benefit of his 
congregation. A course of four lectures are in 
progress on the general theme, Evrope Seen 
Through an American Stereopticon. 


Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflouer is increasing its effi- 
ciency in work for young people. The Sunday 
school is in a growing condition, and the Boys’ 
Brigade is doing exceptionally well. Rev. John 
W. Wilson is pastor.—/eople’s. The young peo- 
ple “planted” in the spring about 100 nickels. 
About $200 is the harvest—a surprise to everybody. 
The money is additional to ordinary receipts and is 
being used to put new art windows in the basement 
and toward other needed repairs.—A#rightwood 
continues in a revival interest under the earnest 
evangelistic preaching of Rev.C. E.Grove. About 
50 conversions have been reported since Juve 1, and 
25 persons have been added to the church. Only 
the usual church services are held, supplemented 
by cottage prayer meetings. 

Fort WAYNE.—Plymouth has arranged a *‘ broth- 
erhood of men” after the plan of the Westminster 
Brotherhood, the name being changed to Plymouth. 
During the year 131 new members have been re- 
ceived, 96 on confession. More than $4,000 have 
been received for all purposes. The debt on the 
new edifice is being gradually eliminated. 


Michigan. 

DetrRoit.—Fort Street has made arrangements 
for holding neighborhood prayer meetings. The 
whole parish is divided into 12 ‘tribes,’ each to 
work in its own vicinity. The plan gives promise 
of usefulness.—— Mount Hope. A Men’s Auxiliary 
has been organized to carry out the duties of a 
Men’s Sunday Evening Club. It pledges aid to all 
the agencies of the church.— People’s states as 
part of its qualifications for church membership 
the clause: *‘ All persons subecribing to the finan. 
cial support of the church are associate members, 
and are entitled to vote on all business questions.” 


BENZONIA.—The church is pleasantly settled down 
to work. Rev. H. 8S. Mills is pastor. The college 
starts out for another year with an enrollment of 
double that of any previous autumn term. The 
prospects are brighter than formerly, under Presi- 
dent Rodgers. 
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GREENVILLE.—Last week Sunday the pastor, Rev. 
A. M, Hyde, preached his annual sermon. In two 
years 235 persons have joined the church, 208 on 
confession. The attendance at Y.P.S. C. E. meet- 
ings averages 170 and the Sunday school session 
nearly 300. 

CHARLEVOIX.—A young men’s club has been or- 
ganized with a good staff of officers. The club in- 
tends to seek the intellectual, moral and spiritual 
development of the young men of the town. It will 
also largely interest itself in the Sunday evening 
services, 

BATAVIA.—The State secretary, Dr. W. H. War- 
ren, spent Oct. 18 in this place and baptized 11 per- 
sons by immersion and 15 by effusion, and gave the 
right hand of fellowship to 22, The ingathering is 
the result of special meetings. 

FuLInt.—Rev. W. H. Broadhead closed his third 
year in this pastorate last week Sunday. A special 
sermon in the morning marked the occasion. The 
showing for the past year was good in all de- 
partments. 

LANSING.—Plymouth. A business men’s Bible 
elass has just been started for the study of present 
day topics. It is under the lead of Dr. Edwards of 
the Agricultural College. 

Wisconsin. 

RHINELANDER.—Rey, and Mrs. G. C. Haun, who 
are at the head of the Sunday school missionary 
work in the State, completed a 12 days’ visitation of 
this region Oct. 26. Preaching services were held 
in four different schoolhouses and two new Sunday 
schools were established. Every village not sup- 
plied with Protestant services was visited, but in 
some places organization was impossible. At two 
places desire was expressed for regular preaching 
services and Rev. J. H. Chandler will supply them 
cn week nights for the present. An urgent invita- 
tion came from a village where not a person was 
ever previously connected with a Congregational 
church. 

WALWORTH.—Last year a parsonage was built for 
the occupancy of Rev. M. N. Clark. The member- 
ship of the church has increased within four years 
from 14 to over 50. Mr. Clark preaches every Sun- 
day evening at Fontana, at the head of Geneva 
Lake, where there is an enthusiastic Y. P.S.C.E. 
and a fine Sunday school. He is also planning a 
series of evangelistic services at Williams Bay. 

LAKE GENEVA.—This church has a flourishing 
Boys’ Brigade, and is preparing to organize a loyal 
league of young men with military drill. The 
young men’s Sunday evening clud will also be re- 
sumed, Rev. C. A. Osborne is acting pastor. 

WHITEWATER.—Rev. B. C. Preston has been en- 
gaged for one year to assist the pas'or, Rev. E.C. 
Barnard, whose resignation on account of impaired 
health the church is unwilling to accept. 

ELKHORN.—This church is enjoying steady 
growth. During the three years of the present 
pastorate the membership has advanced from 160 to 
235. The pastor is Rev. G. C. Lochridge. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

St. Louis.—Pilgrim. Areception was given, Oct. 
26, to Dr. George C. Adams and family, recently of 
Compton Hill Chureh.—-Compton Hill, A council 
met, Oct. 22, and concurred in the action of the 
church accepting the resignation of Rev. George C. 
Adams, D. D. It will be the policy of the church 
not to admit any candidates to the pulpit and it is 
desired that no one apply to the church'to become 
its pastor. Any one who does so apply will at once 
create a prejudice against himself.—— Central. 
Rev. C. 8S. Sargent, D. D., has been chosen chaplain 
of the regiment composed of the Boys’ Brigades of 
St. Louis.—-Fountain Park. Opening services 
were held in the new edifice Oct. 25. It will be ded- 
icated on Thanksgiving evening. 

lowa. 

Monona.—The pastor, Rev. W. H. Klose, has re- 
ceived a unanimous call to remain the fifth year. 
He has given an affirmative answer, provided that 
the church will come to self-support. A vigorous 
effort is being made to raise the salary on the 
field. 

Rey. R. W. Harris and wife, recently of Bear 
Grove, are conducting a series of revival meetings 
with the Southside Church at Red Oak. 

Minnesota. 

WADENA.—The edifice has been remodeled and 
enlarged so that it is practically a new building 
with seating capacity more than doubled. Rev. J. 
H. Morley preached the dedication sermon and 
assisted in the raising of money. The cost of 


the improvements, $2,500, was provided for, the 
women pledging $250. The church has made sub- 
stantial progress, and with these improvements 
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takes its place as one of the more important 
of the State. Rev.J. H. B. Smith is pastor. 
Kansas. 

PITTSBURG.—Evangelist Veazie closed his series 
of meetings Oct. 25. He considers it one of the 
most successful he has held in the State. This 
town, in which mining and smelting are the chief 
industries, is worldly and difficult to move reli- 
giously, but the intereat steadily deepened and the 
audience increased to crowds. For two weeks he 
had the efficient assistance of Miss Agnes Fairfield, 
singer and gospel worker. Among the results are 
20 professed adult conversions, 70 persons begin- 
ning in some measure a new Christian life, a deep 
work of grace among 50 children and 12 new mem- 
bers already admitted to the church. 

J ETMORE AND RUSH CENTER.—After some months 
of successful labor during the summer at Rush Cen- 
ter Rev. G. H. Hull bas now become pastor of both 
churches, residing at Jetmore. Rush Center, which 
has counted itself practically extinct, has been rev 
markably revived, having 22 members, 14 of whom 
are recent accessions. Much of the good accom- 
plished at the Jatter point was attained through 
personal visitation and weekly cottage prayer meet- 
ings. 

ATHOL.—Thirty-five persons attend the prayer 
meetings, which are of great interest. Leaders are 
selected in advance, and during the past six months 
it has seldom occurred that the same person led the 
meeting twice. The Sunday school attendance 
averages 100, and new song-books have recentiy 
been purchased. The Ladies’ Aid Society furnished 
funds with which the audience room was recently 
papered and a bookcase purchased. 


Kmmwin.—The Ladies’ Missionary Society is flour- 
ishing. Pledges of 5, 10 or 15 cents per month for 
missions are received. There is a program for each 
meeting and the literature of both the home and 
foreign boards is in active use. A feature is “ tal- 
ent work,” which consists of an entertainment in 
the line of one’s special gifts, musical, literary, etc. 
The society is supporting a worker in Turkey. 

ATCHISON.—The corner stone of the new edifice 
was recently laid. Rev. Messrs. L. P. Broad and 
F. D. Altman made addresees. The audience was 
large and the occasion interesting. Work upon the 
building is being pushed forward rapidly. 

The meetings held in the H. M. tent in September, 
ata point five miles south of Topekaand convenient 
to the territory covered by Sunnyside church and 
two cther school districts, have resulted in the erec- 
tion of a commodious, though inexpensive, board 
tabernacle near the site where the tent was pitched. 
Dedicatory services were held Oct. 18, Supt. L. P. 
Broad preaching the sermon. This isa part of the 
field of Rev. J. E. Kirkpatrick of Seabrook. 

Rev. 1. M. Waldrop now has the pastoral care of 
all the churches on or near the Union Pacific Rail- 
way west of Ellis, a distance of 98 miles. There are 
eight churches and preaching stations, three of 
which are in the country, requiring long rides by 
team. On the field are seven Sunday schools, two 
C. E. Societies and a church membership of nearly 
200. Most of this frontier region has no other reli- 
gious privileges. 

Many churches are holding the annual harvest 
festival in the interest of home missions. This ar- 
rangement is proving increasingly popular both as 
a means of increasing the funds of the C. H. M.S. 
and of instructing the young concerning H, M. 
work and needs. 

Nebraska. 

WeEst HAMILTON.—Rev. Edmund Cressman, who 
closed his work at Doniphan and North Hastings, 
Aug. 1, has continued to preach at this point. He 
now removes to Hastings and the church at West 
Hamilton will unite with the other two in securing 
a permanent pastor. Five years ago, when Mr. 
Cressman took charge of this church, it was much 
discouraged. The membership has now increased 
from 13 to 44, and there are a flourishing Sunday 
schooland Y. P.S.C.E. 

CORTLAND AND PICKRELL,—Rey. F.G. McHenry 
closed his three years’ pastorate with the churches 
Oct. 25, and will remove at once to South Haven, 
Mich., where a son-in-law resides. A reception was 
given Mr. and Mrs. McHenry at Cortland, Oct. 27, 
and at Pickrell the following Friday evening. These 
churches will continue to work together, but will 
not call another pastor until about Jan. 1. 

STEELBURG.—Evangelist T. E. Horton is assist- 
ing the pastor, Rev. H. H. Avery, in special meet- 
ings. This blind preacher is entering upon the 
third year of his work here. 


North Dakots. 


CANDO.—Rev. C. A. Mack enters upon a third year 
as pastor. His salary for the past year has been 
paid, and the church goes forward with every en- 
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couragement. The meeting house is being plastered, 
and improvements have been made during the year 
upon the parsonage. The Ladies’ Aid Society takes 
an active interest, and is helping to make the edifice 
more attractive. 

DAWSON AND TAPPAN.—Rev. T. W. Thurston 
closed a pastorate of six and a half years here Oct. 
25. During this time he has done faithful work 
and the churches have made substantial progress. 
He removes to Albert Lea, Minn., to reside with a 
son and will not take up the active work of the 
ministry again, but may supply occasionally. 

DIcKINSON.—Rev. G. W. Gallagher, the pastor, 
has received a call to Barton, Vt., which his many 
friends here hope he will not accept. The women 
recently held a fair, netting $167, which has been 
used in paying off old debts. Under Mr. Gallagher 
the work has gained strength and the outlook is 
hopeful, 

NEW ENGLAND CitTy.—Owing to removals, the 
membership has become so depleted that it did not 
seem wise to try to continue the work longer, and 
the meeting house has been sold by the C.C. B.S. 
to get back the money they have invested in it. 

ABERCROMBIE.—Rev. W. A. Wilkinson has been 
invited to remain another six months. Under his 
ministrations the work has gained much. A new 
organ has been purchased. 

MELVILLE.—Under the lead of Pastor Halsall lots 
are being obtained and a foundation is being put in 
so @ building can be erected early in the spring. 

FarGo.—Scandinavian. To the great joy of the 
workers the H, M. 8. has decided to continue aid to 
this important work, which is prospering finely. 

WIMBLEDON.—A determined effort is being made 
to obtain a parsonage, though the people are poor 
from loss of crops by hail. 

Under the lead of Rev. J. L. Jones the church at 
Carrington is making good progress. The pastor is 
occupying the new parsonage. 

South Dakota. 

WHEELER AND BARTHOLDI.—General Missionary 
Jenney is spending two weeks on this field, holding 
special meetings and encouraging the workers. 

Supt. C. M. Daley has recently returned from a 10 
weeks’ missionary trip in the Black Hills and 
Wyoming in the interest of Sunday school work. 

New Mexico. 

DEMING.—Rev. N. W. Hankemeyer began work 
here Sept. 1, and the church, which had been with- 
out a minister most of the time for four years, is 
greatly encouraged. Through the efforts of the Aid 
Society repairs to the amount of about $100 have 
been made on the parsonage. 

ATRisco.—Mezican. Abell has been purchased, 
all but $5 of the cost having been contributed by the 
people themselves, who, though poor for the most 
part, have taken an encouraging interest in raising 
the muney. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
Washington. 

The meeting house at Farmington has been re- 
cently painted._—The women of the Clayton church 
have bought stove, lamps, table and chair, and 
painted the edifice.——Rev. Richard Bushell, on 
his circuit of eight churches and_ stations, 
reaches an average audience of 418..—The offering 
of Westminster Church, Spokane, to the C. H. M.S. 
was $100.——Mrs. Tichenor-Bailey is holding serv- 
ices at Green Lake on Sunday evenings. 





CANADA. 


MONTREAL.--Bethlehem. A new chapel costing, 
with parsonage, $8,000, was opened Oct. 25, the 
exercises continuing Nov, 1. A space in front of 
the chapel is reserved for the edifice proper, which 
the church hopes to build in a year or two. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 

BENTE, Christopher H., Memorial Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
to Seneca. Accepts. 

CHAMBERS, Chas. A., Auroraville, Wis., to Dartford 
and Princeton. Accepts 

DAVIS, Wm., Plevna, Kan. -, to Pilgrim Ch., Denver, 
Col. ‘accepts, to begin Jan 

DEKAY, Ge = Le Santa Monica, Cal., to new work at 
Norwalk. 

DELONG, David ip Hicksville, 0.,to First Ch., Elyria. 
Accep ots. 

ELLIOTT, Wm. , Algonquin, mi, accepts call to 
Grand Ledge my Wacousta, Mich. 

ERT, Henry S8., Leon, Wis., to Chilton. 

FARNWORTH, Arthur, Dodge, Howells and Fairview 
Neb., accepts ‘call to Nebraska Cit ty. 

GALLAGHER, Geo. W., Dickinson, N. D., to Barton, 

GIMBLETT, Wm. H., Carrington, N. D., accepts call te 
Valley City. 
GREY, Fred., formerly of Athol, Kan., recently ré- 
turned from England, to Valeda, Kan. Aecepte. 

HALE, Edson D., Lincoln, Cal., to Niles. Accept 

HARTLEY, John, recent! from England, “iy Butter: 
nut, Fifield and Park Falls, Wis. Accepts. 

HERBERT, eae G., Findlay, 0., to Watervliet, 
Meh Accepts 
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HJERPE, Eric G., Bethany Ch. (Swedish), New Britain, 
Ct., to Free Ch. (Swedish), Providence, R. I. 
HUB SBARD, Geo. H., Norton, Mass., accepts call to En- 


field. 
HULLINGER, Frank W., Farmington, Ill., to Allegan, 


ch. 
HUMPHREY, Robt., A. M. A. worker at Whittier, N.C., 
to Mattapoisett, ass. Accepts. 
LEDIN, Chas. J., Emanuel Ch. (Swedish), New Haven, 
Ct., to Camels, Mass. peslines. 
LEWIS, J n B., Erwin, 8S. D., to Highmore and Hola- 
ne on on return from travel in the Orient. 
OMIS, Sam’! L., Belleville Ave. Ch., Newark, N. J., 
saat call ° Union Ch., 
a E, Wm. H., Second Fone °9 Wells, Me., to Bristol. 


cepts. 
MODOWELL, H M., State University, Lawrence, Kan., 
to N. Lawrence for the coming year. Accepts 
MARSH, Geo., Manson, Io., accepts call to Shell Rock. 
MATHER, J. Bruce, Harlan, Io., to Pioneer Ch., Clear 


Lake. 
MERRILL, Geo. H., Rio Vista, Cal., to Ferndale. Ac- 


MITCHELL, Venn, Mateos, N. Y., to Highiand Pres. 
h,, Utica. Acce 
PLUMMER k, G. We CEvan. ), Audubon, Io., to Nevinville. 
RAMSDELL, Frank E., Gardner, Mass., accepts call to 
Reb DH Ch., Cambrid; eport. 
Vi ictoria, B. U., to Port Townsend, Wn. 
RC )BLEE, Henry s., Charlotte, Mich., accepts call to 
Kenosha, ee 
ROWELL, N. L 
Redondo Bea: 
SCHOENFELDT, F W., Prairie du cee, Wis., to 
Bloomington and Blake’s Prairie. Acce: epts 
SMITH, Wm., Peoria, [ll., to Marshall. Accepts. 
SMITA, Wm YR. Arthur, ‘To., to Otho. Acce ts. 
STAPLETON, Robt. +» Belle Plaine, Io", to Ogden. Ac- 


ree wee. he formerly of Wetherstield, Ct., to Sec- 
ond Ch., S, He. Accepts 

WELLS, Clayton B » Pilgrim Ch., Denver, Col., to In- 
dependent Ch., Lincoln, Neb. cecepts 

WISE, Wm. C., Voulee City, Wn., recalled to Chelan. 
Accepts. 


Ordiagations and Installations. 


BEACH, David N.,i. GStymow Ch., Minneapo’is, Oct 27. 
ed WELL, Chas. A 4 i. S. Main St. Ch., anchester, 


, Oct. 3 
CHAMBERLIN, Jas. A., i. First Ch., Newark, N. J. 
Oct. 28. Sermon, Dr. 8S. M. Newman; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. P. Rh nl C. H. Everest, Henry 
Ketcham, 8. L. Loo 
HOYT, John E., o. Hemet, Ill., Oct. 22. Sermon, Rev. 
> Stone; other parts, Rey. Messrs, N. I. Rubinkam, 
D. Tucker and KE. B. Rea 
JELINER Joseph, o. Bethiebem Ch., Chicago, Oct. 20. 
Sermon, Rev. ohn Prucha; other pas. — — 
J. C. Armstrong, Edward Wrb tzky and H. A. 
ev D.D. Mr. Jelinek takes up work in Mil- 


P TERSON, Isaac, i. Unies Ch., S. Medford, Mass., Oct. 
28. Ser Re . H. Daniels, D. D.; ‘other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. i: Leavitt, B. F. Leavitt, John 
og W. F. Bacon, Joshua gm DI 
»>LASS, Norman, i. Barrington, R. I . Oct. 27. Sermon, 
as 5 Wallace Nutting; other pete Rev. Messrs. Alex. 
ett ar Ss. Figs _* . H, Woodrow, Wm. 
reese Daina . “apa. Bristol, N. Y., Oct. 28. Sermon, 
Rev. W.F. Kettle; other arte, Rey. Messrs. A. H. Post, 
father of the pastor elect, C. H. Dickinson, C. D:. 
Reeves, 8S. M. Day. 
ee L. P., o. First Ch., Grand Rapids, ag os 
20. Parts were taken by Rev. Messrs. D. F. 
ee. > D, J. T. Husted, R. M. Higgins. 

SEWALL, Jobn L.,i. First Ch.. N. Brookfield, oe. le 
Oct. 27. ’ Sermon, Nehemiah Boynton, D.D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. Sylvanus Heyward, A. B. Bassett, 
5. W. Brown, C. me Loomis, C. B. Rice, D. D. 

o. p. Bohemian Branch of Plymouth 

Ch., Cyril Chapel, St. Paul, Minn., Oct. 29, Sermon, 

Rev. H. A. Schau iter. D. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

J. A Morley, W. B. Millard, P. Reitinger. 


Resigaations. 


CONE, Jas. W., Ellis, Kan. 

COCL EX, Harvey G., Alton, Io., to take effect Jan. |. 
CRES MAN, Edmund, w. Hamilton, N Neh, 
GRINNELL, Sylvester S., Alpena, Mich. 

HOWELL, John _ Mapie ‘ity and Solon, Mich, 
KNODELL, Jas. R , San Sernardine, Cal. 
MCALLISTER, Jas , Fremont Ave Ch., Minneapolis, 

ytamtey ae and acceptance of call to 

ena, Mic 
Met ENRY, Fergus G., Cortland and Pickrell, Neb. He 
will remove to 8S. Haven, Mich. 


\eheoae Bapt.), San Francisco, Cal., to 
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THURSTON, Thos. W., Dawson and Tappan, N. D. 
WALKER, Theo. C., Sioux Rapids, lo. 
Dismissions. 


apes, Geo. C., Compton Hill Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
ct 
HALE, Edson D., Lincoln, Cal., Oct. 19. 


Churches Organized. 


BURDETTE, Col., 14 Oct. Ten members. In charge 
f Rev. Geo. Dungan of Otis. 

PIONEER Ch., near Clear Lake, Io., rec. 29 Oct. 

SHERMANTON, Cal. Eleven members. 


Miscellaneous. 


AYER, Edward P., Bethlehem, Ct., has been granted a’ 


six months’ leave of absence to "study at Yale. His 
father, Rev. C. L. Ayer, will supply his pulpit. 
BUTCHER, Stephen G., pastor's Assistant at South 
Church, New ritain, Ct. ., Was examined and appro- 
bated to preach by Hartford South Association at a 
recent meeting. Mr. Butcher graduated from Beliot 
College in 1395 and has studied a year at Hartford 


BU TLER, Wm. and wife, were surprised on the 30th 
anniversary of their wedding, by a large gathering of 
friends at the church, who eft kind remembrances. 

ELLWOOD, Wm., recently pastor at Stafford, Kan., is 
now studying at Oberlin Sem 

GEORGE, Jesse C , has just added to his double parish 
of Dickens and Harmony, Io., a schoolhouse appoint- 
ment five miles distant. 'A ride of 25 miles enables 
him to touch the three poiete each Sunday. 

HENRY, Jas. A., and SEVERANCE, ©. N., residing at 
Maize, Kan., the former as pastor and the latter as 
principal of Western Seminary, have arranged to 
supply the church at Little River on alternate Sun- 
days during the winter. 

HJETLAND, Jobn H, Granite Falls, Minn. bas been 
invited to ‘supply for a time at Harwood, “N. D , and 
Kragness, Minn. 

SHE rama Floyd E., late principal of Stockton 
Academy, ‘is visiting the churches in Eastern Kansas 
meena the district assigned to the academy. 

TTEN, Matthew J., late of Rose Valley, N. D., has 
"an invited to supply at Dwight for a time. 
LLIAMS, R. Howard, a studentin Washburn College, 
and recently acting pastor at N. Lawrence, Kan., is 
Dt oan at are City. 

woo +» ata recent reception, received from 
the people ot Miatheld. Mass., a purse of $160 as a 
token of appreciation of his 20 years’ service among 


them 
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— Absolutely Pure— 


The greatest Ameri- 
can baking powder. 
Sold the world over 
and approved by the 


highest authorities for 
its healthfulness. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK, 








HOW HE DID IT. 


You remember the jeweler who bought watches 
at $3 and sold them at $275. People wondered 
where the profit came from that transaction. 
after they had bought one of those watches they 
understood better. He made his money repairing 


them. 


There is a good deal of a furniture moral in 
this story. If you want furniture that will last 
a lifetime, that will minister daily to a hundred 
conveniences, that will be a continual pleasure and 
joy, don’t expect to buy it at less than its cost. 

A good illustration of this is a Sideboard. 
Sideboard is easily one of the most important 





But 


The 





pieces in the whole house. It is the poorest subject for economy. And yet some one 
must buy the cheap sideboards or they would not be made, 

The importance of the Sideboard is our reason for building such a large assortment. 
You take your choice from over 230 patterns, each one a new design of the present season, 
And you pay for it the lowest price at which it can be made, 





New General Catalogue for 1896-97. Square octavo, 256 pp., 300 illustrations. Sent to any address 


on receipt of five 2-cent stamps for postage. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Tainted 


Blood flows in the veins of nearly every one. 
Scrofula in some form is one of the most 
common of diseases. Some people inherit 
the tendency to this affliction, others acquire 
it in childhood or in later years. But in 
whatever way it comes, itis a dreaded foe. 
Scrofula taints in the 


Blood 


Manifest themselves in various ways. There 
is swelling of the glands of the neck, erup- 
tions on the face, and great hideous sores 
often make their appearance and waste all 
the vitality of the body, until the health is 
totally wrecked, and all hope is lost in dis- 
couragement and despair. Long experience 
has proven that 


Scrofula 


Can be cured only by a thorough cleansing 
of the system with a good blood purifier like 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine has 
cured hundreds of cases of Scrofula when 
the symptoms were most distressing and 
other medicines had failed to do any good. 
Scrofula in all its forms yields to the blood 
purifying powers of 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


cure Liver Ills; easy to take 
Hood’ Ss Pills easy to operate. 25cents, ” 











BOSTON 


Macullar Parker Company 


BEST CLOTHING FOR MEN 
BEST CLOTHING FOR BOYS 
MADE IN CLEAN WORKSHOPS 
ON THE PREMISES 


Macular Parker Company 


PROVIDENCE 





















It’s a trying time for 
delicate plants when 
they are transferred 
from the fresh air, 
dew and the natural 
stimulants of the soil 
to the window gar- || 
den of the house. 





SD 





At this season of the year 
an application of ESSEX 
Flower Food will stimulate 
the plant to quick foliage and 
early flowering. 
Don’t starve your plants. 
Ask your dealer for the ten 


ower ) 


eemt package that feeds 10 / 
plants one year—failing to 00 v 
get it, don't experiment with bd 


another kind, send eight 2c. RUSSIA CEMENT CO. 
stamps to the Gloucester, Mass. 
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Fifty Years Ago. 


Grandfather’s hat! And within it yousee, 

Grandfather's favorite cough remedy. 

Whether ’twas Asthma, Bronchitis or 
Croup, 

Or baby at night waked the house with a 
whoop, 

With Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral Gran’ther 
was sure 

That no cold or cough would e’er fail of a 
cure. 

In hats the styles change, but the records 
will show 

Coughs are curcdas they were 50 years ago, 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


has no equal as a remedy for 
coughs, colds, and lung dis- 
eases. Where other soothing 
elixirs palliate, Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral heals. It is not a 
cheap cough syrup, which 
soothes but does not strength- 
en; it is a physician’s cough 
remedy, and it cures. It is 
put up in large bottles, only, 
for household use. It was 
awarded the medal at the 
World's Fair of ninety -three. 
It has a record of 


50° Years of Cures. 








FIRE INSURANCE. 


A leading fereign Fire Insurance Company, estab- 
lished a number of years iu Massachusetts, desires to 
extend its agencies throughout Sew England in cities 
and towns having good fire department and water- 
works protection. Applications may be addressed to 
Box 8178, Boston, Mass. 





Financial. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 





7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red Kiver Valley 
and in North Dakotaand Minnesota, 20 years of expert- 
ence in the business, and an actual residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne 
sota and Nerth Dakota. A personal knowledge of j#nd+ 
and values Loans only made to industrious, thrifty 
farmers, on well improved farms. I give my personel 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Fund? 
now earning you only 2,3,or4 per cent. in Savings Banke 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your tn- 
come. Remit fands for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable to my 


order. Address 
E. P. CATES, 
2628 Poertland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 








NET DD A . y DI AD, Vi 
EUROPE “> THE ORIENT. 
TWELFTH SEASON, 

SELECT PARTY will leave New York January 5, 1897, 
by express steamer ‘ Columbia,” 106 days’ teur 
through ITALY, GREECE, SYRIA (DAMASCU$) 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, the NILE (to first cataract), the 
Riviera (Nice), SWITZERLAND, FRANCE and ENG 
LAND Strictly first-class; exceptional advantages 
For particulars of winter and summer tours address 
MRS. M. A. CROSLEY, 5023 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, or 
Norwich, Ct. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

General trade has flattened out for the last 
week or so, because all attention has been 
riveted on the political battle. There has 
been for the past ten days practically no busi- 
ness. Mercantile paper had almost disap- 
peare.i, and in many centers the banks called 
in their loans in order to place themselves in 
as strong a position as possible—strong if free 
silver should win and equipped to take imme- 
diate advantage of opportunities if McKinley 
wins. ; 

Whest has advanced in London and that 
center is a great bull on the cereal for the 
future. It is thought bere that if McKinley is 
elected the advance np ovement in wheat will 
receive a fresh stimu'us. But everything’ is 
vf. If McKinley is elected, wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, iron and all the staples wil! rise, business 
will be good, mills will start upon full time, 
and the millions and millions that have been 
hoarded will come forth. 


THE WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


The seventeenth anvual meeting on Oct 
28 was favored with a fine day. Berkeley 
Temple was well filled with an audience rep 
resenting many towns and ci.ies in Mass- 
achusetts and Rhode Island. The re;orts 
showed excellent results and gave evidence 
of greater iotelligence and earnestness in mis- 
sionary work. 

The address of Mra. J. D Kingsbury on the 
Essex North Alliance and the paper by Miss 
Nathalie Lord gave many suggestions of 
ways in which individuals and societies can 
help forward the work of the association, 

President McClelland spoke cf Pec.fic Uni- 
versity, Forest Grove, Ore., to which the 
association will contribute during the com- 
ing year. 

The ‘question hour,’ conducted by Mrs 
J. W. Danielson, aroused much interest. Miss 
M. B. Means read a searching paper on Why 
Have Missions a Strorger Hold on Some 
Christians Than on Others? The address of 
the president, Mrs. C. L. Goodell, was a timely 
appeal to Christian women, She suggests that 
for once we place our Christmas presents in 
the Lord’s treasury. The idea was received 
with approval and copies of the address were 
distributed. A large Christmas offering is 
anticipated. The audience sang a hymn writ- 
ten for the occasion by Katharine Lee Bates, 
Mrs. Marie Kaula Stone also rendered a 
beautiful song, and the Jubilee Singers gave 
three plantation melodies in the afternoon. 

Miss M. ©. Collins had a message from the 
Indians. Then Mrs. 8. E. Courtney described 
Cotton Valley, Ala., as she found it and how 
the people now live after eleven years of 
teaching and sympathy. It has been a veri- 
table college settlement, quietly and faith- 
fully carried on by. a woman whose high char- 
acter and great ability have made ber a Deb- 
orah among the people. The association will 
continue to support the school so well begun, 
and Mrs. Courtney will be able from her Bos. 
ton home to use her influence for its advance- 
ment. 

Rev. Mr. Puddefoot held the great audience 
to the close with bis unique and eloquent de- 
scriptions of home missionary life and needs. 
A generous collection was received, after 
which President McClelland of Forest Grove 
University, Ore., offered the closing prayer. 
Throughout the meeting was successful and 
the missionary spirit filled the house. Several 
oftivers of the Woman’s Board of Missions and 
a number of foreign missionaries were present. 

The semi-anrual meeting of the association 
will be held with the Eliot Church, Lowell, 
April 28, L. A. K 





For Dyspepsia and Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. E. CORNELL ESTEN, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 

“T bave met with the greatest and wost satisfactory 
results in cyspepsia aud general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing aebility and 
exhaustion.” 
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THE OVERLAND LIMITED. 


FASTEST TRAIN IN THE WEST 


RUNNING 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


VIA THE 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





TO UTAH. 


29 hours from Missouri River. 
44 hours from Chicago. 


TO CALIFORNIA. 


21-2 days from Missouri River. 
3 days from Chicago or St. Leuis. 


THE ONLY TRAIN 


in the West carrying Buffet Smok- 
ing and Library Cars. 


k. L. LOMAX, A 
Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


NILE 


Bermuda 
or West Indies 


Faultless Climate. Malaria Impossible. 


Illustrated programme of our 
NiLe TOURS, Season 1896-97, sent 


napplication. Sole agents for 
peat the 7 Mewtikieh Nile Nav. Co. 


Send for 
Advertisiny Matter. 













> 
OvuR ORIENTAL TOURS, Visiting 
Orient, GIBRALTAR, ITALY, EGYPT,HOLY 
Egypt and Lanp,&e. leave New York JAn’y 
Palestine 16, Feervary 13 and Magcu 13. 


48 Our regular South France and 

South France Italy — visiting Sn 

EUROPE and ENGLAND (a de- 

and Italy lightfultwo months’ tour), leave 

> New York monthly. All var 

tours under personal escort, anc 

Personally every expense included, Illus- 

Conducted  tratéd programmes free. Men- 

i tion Tour wanted, 

As Passenger Agents for the 

Independent best Transportation Lines, we 

Tickets furnish tickets at ey st setae 
everywhere. - Eurone, the Orien 

Everywhere and round the World. BERMUDA, 

si oleae ¥ Nassau, MEXICO, WEsT INDIES, 
Tourist Gazette Free, &e, Programs free. Apply to 


H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 B’way, New York 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








JAPAN=AMERICA LINE. 
New Route to the Orient. 


Great Northern Railway 


Duluth—St. Paul—Minneapolis 


TO 


Seattle, Washington. 


Minon Yusen Kaisha 


TO 
HAWAII—JAPAN—CHINA 
Australia and India. 











Native agents of the Company at foreign ports 
speak English and are in a position to render val- 
uable service to tourists, students, temporary resi- 
dents, and shippers. 

Through rates and bills of lading to all Orienta! 
ports. Special rates for Missionaries. For freight, 
express-parcel, and passage rates, sailing dates, and 
other information apply to railway or steamship 
agent, or address 

F. 1, Watney, G.P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


Grad Winter Cruse 


BERMUDA,WEST INDIES, VENEZUELA and MEXICO, 


BY THE AMERICAN S. S. OHIO. 
Sailing from New York Feb. 6, 1897, 

For Bermuda, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Guadeloupe 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados, Trinidad, 
Port uf Spain, La Brea. La Guayra (Caracas), Curacoa, 
St. Domingo. Jamaica, Progreso. Vera Cruz (Mexico), 
Havan», Duration, 45 days. Price of passage $2;0 and 
upwnrd, Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY, 

6 Bowling Green, New York. 
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J. N. HARRIS’S BEQUESTS. 

The late J. N. Harris of New London, who 
was a generous giver in his lifetime, made 
provision for devoting his property to noble 
uses after his death. After certain legacies 
to relatives and friends the following be- 
quests were made: 

1. #2. ,000 to the Bradley Street (city) Mission of New 
9h 32,000 to the International Committee of the Y. M. 
© 3. #5, 000 each to the American Board and the C. H. M.S, 

Also the following: 

#500 annually to the Second Congregational Society 

of New London 

#1,000 annually to the Cedar Grove Cemetery Associa- 
0) annually to Moody’s Mt. Hermon School for 

Bae (00 annually to Northfield Seminary. 

$1,000 annually to Memorial Hospital, New London. 

#250 annually to the Congregational Society of Salem, 
Ct. (his birthplace). 

#200 annually to the Methodist church of New London, 

These annuities are to be paid from the in- 
come of the Harris Building, a large business 
building on New London’s principal street, 
which is “ left to charitable purposes forever.”’ 

Out of the residue of the estate a trust is 
created which is to continus twenty-one years. 
This trust is divided into forty-eighths. Twen- 
ty-five forty-eighths of the annual income is 
to be paid each year to Northfield Seminary, 
the American Board and t) the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society until $10,000 
are paid in to each, and after that the income 
is to g> to Mrs. Harris, who is empowered to 
use it in such ways as she desires. She also 
has the right to dispose by will or otherwise, 
at the expiration of the trust, of the principal 
sum producing these annuities. 

One forty-eighth of the annual income is 
als> to be paid to the fund for ministers of 
the Congregational Church of Connecticut, 
and another forty-eighth to the New London 
Conference claimants of the Methodist Church. 
It is expected that each forty-eighth of the 
annual income of this part of the estate will 
amount to $500 at least. Mr. Harris calcu- 
lated that Mr. Moody’s schools would receive 
at least $100,000 by the time all the bequests 
are paid. The estate will inventory over a 
million dollars. 


= | 


BOSTON SUPERINTENDENTS’ UNION. 


Ladies night brought its usual large attend- 
ance last Monday, the Primary Union of the 
city being generously represented. The sub- 
jects bore particularly upon work for the 
young. Miss A. M. Gregory occupied a brief 
time in discussing, with illustrations from 
life, the dire effects of the increasing use of 
cigarettes among the young—girls as well as 
boys—and told something of her efforts to re- 
sist the evil in connection with her work in 
the New England Evangelistic Association. 
tev. Lawrence Phelps spoke next of the 
training needed by the primary teacher, and 
then Miss M. A. Metcalf, teacher of drawing 
in the Primary Union, outlined the linder- 
garten system as applied to primary work, 
and encouraged its iacreased adoption. Miss 
B. F. Vella, always welcome in the union, 
spoke of the graded system as now largely ap- 
plied to the younger departments of the Sun- 
day school, and of the greater advantages re- 
sulting from that arrangement. 

The Damon Instrumental Quartet of young 
ladies favored the union freely for the second 
time last night, and their selections were par- 
ticularly appreciated. 








Dr. PARKHURST says: “ Mrs. Parkhurst and myself 
have made use of Pond’s Extract so long and so 
constantly that we can speak appreciatively of it 
and in terms of warm commendatien.” 


AN OLD SAYING APPLIED.—Tbat old maxim, that 
the best is the cheapest in the end, applies with 
special force to the purchase of a sideboard. Of 
all pieces of furniture the sideboard should claim 
paramount attention. It onght never to be made 
the subject of extreme economy. A cheap side- 
board is a capital abomination. There is really no 
excuse for buying a cheap sideboard when the 
Paine Furniture Co. are selling such superb designs 
this season at the lowest prices ever quoted in this 
city. Let none of our readers conclude the pur- 
chase of a sideboard without seeing this interesting 
display, 


@ 
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© READ IN MORE THAN 100,000 HOMES 


A VALUABLE MEDIUM 
FOR ADVERTISERS, 


THE 


IOUSEWIFE 


The Most ed and Most Helpful Household Publication in America. 


THE HOUSEWIFE will, in 1897, rr" its successful mission of teaching “Young house- 
keepers who do not know enough,” “Older — who do not know too much,” the best 
ways of doing every thing that is right and roger for them to doin the upbuilding of the 
home, which is practically the upbuilding of the Nation. 


Leading Features and Departments of The Housewife: 


ORIGINAL STORIES, WOMAN’S WIT, 
OCCASIONAL SERIALS. HOME CULTURE 
; 3 FADS IN FANCY WORK, 
TESTED RECIPES, 
HOME AMUSEMENTS 
SEASONABLE SU GGESTIONS, 


ICE. THE SERVANT naa 
S FOR THE TOILET, CHILDREN’S STORIE 
FRESH FASHIONS BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Among the past, present and future contributors to THE HOUSEWIFE may be found the following names: 


MARY E. WILKINS CARRIE MAY ASHTON, EMMA C. HEWITT, 
ELIZABETH STU ART PHELPS, EMMA C. MONROE, ALICE CHITTENDEN, 
MARIA PARLOA, MRS, M. P. HANDY, ABBY MORTON DIAZ, 





HINTS FOR THE NURSERY 
HOW TO CARE FOR THE’ SICK, 
pp A EL ADV 


MARION HARLAND, MARY KYLE DAL LAS, ELIZA R. PARKER, 

KATE UPSON CLARK, MRS, JOHN SHE RWOOD, AGNES C. STODDARD, 

MARY C. HUNGERFORD, ULIET CORSON, HELEN T. CLARKE, 

ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP, MARY A, DE NISON, ELEANOR M. LUCAS, 

HAKRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, HE LEN M WINSLOW, MARGRET HOLMES BATES, 
BESSIE CHANDLER, fARY F. BU’ MARY LOWE DICKINSON, 
LAURA E. RICHARDS, HE LEN C AMP B ELI, ROSE HARTWICK THORPE, 
CLARA DOTY BATES, ABBY M. GANNETT, ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS, 
AMANDA 3 DOUGL As, EVA LOVETT CARSON, FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL, 
SUSAN HALE, DORA REED GOODALE, ELIZA CHESTER ATWOOD, 
KATE PU TNAM ng OOD, LUCRETIA P. HALE, CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 
SALLY JOY WHI’ DINAH STURGIS, ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN, 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, LUCY C. LILLIE, CORA STEWART WHEELER 


In order to more Sporonanly introduce THE HOUSEWIFE, we will send it on trial from 
now until January, 1898, together with an attractive book, for only SIXTY CENTS. ‘These 
books are all by famous authors and are handsomely bound 
in attractive cloth covers, stamped in silver or ink, and 
some contain nearly 400 pages, 16mo. The list of books is as 
follows: 

An Original Belle. By E. P. ROE. 

A Border Shepherdess. By AMELIA E. BARR. 

Samantha at Saratoga. ty ** JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE.” 

The Stories of Three Burglars. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

Opening a Chestnut Burr. By E. P. ROE. 

Barriers Burned Away By E. P. ROE. 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By AMELIA E. BARR, 

Jan Vedder’s Wife. By AMELIA E. BARR. 

Elsie Dinsmore. By MARTHA FINLEY. 

A Young Girl’s Wooing. By E. P. Rog. 

Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush. By IAN MACLAREN. 


Until quite recently these books have been obtainable 
only in higher-priced editions. Any one book and a sub- 
scription as specified above for only Sixty Cents, or any two 
books with the subscription for One Dollar. Remit by P.O. 
Order, or Express Money Order; stamps taken if either can- 
not be procured. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 


THE A. D. PORTER CO., Publishers, 
24 and 26 Reade St. (P. O. Box 1198), NEW YORK, 




















CricaGo. UNION PACIFIC 


AND 


at ON Nogtit ales Th 


i 


Wy, oe RAg porn Fe and buffet, 


i eae and 


Through =f CHICAGO \ peor’ crs 3 


Without Change, 4 A EVERY DAY 
™ i 
THROUGHTOURIST ° Nt y * DepsonAtly CONDUCTED 

SLEEPING CARSDAIY EXCURSIONS LVERY THURSDAY 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RATLWAY 


ED INFORMATION WILL BE FURNISHED ON APPLICATION TO PRINCIPALTICKET AGENTS ORTO 
W.BKNTOKERN. GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT CHICAGO. 
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A. M, A. AFTERMATH. 


SOME PUNGENT UTTERANCES AT THE BOSTON 
JUBILEE. 

Men are not to make money, but money is 
to make men.—Dr. Lyman Abbott. 

We may expend for self-culture when it fits 
us for the highest service.—Dr. Brand. 

Law can kill men, but it takes something 
more than law to give life.—Dr. Gladden. 

We are fast learning that it is a disgrace to 
be rich and not to be a servant.—Dr. Abbott. 

The A. M. A. was born of principle and con- 
tempt of all compromise.—Rev. R. R. Meredith, 

The ranking scholar at Harvard's Medical 
School recently was the graduate ofan A.M. A. 
school. 

It is a very narrow step from prudence to 
parsimony, from caution to cowardice.—Dr. 
McKenzie. 

Most sacred portion of the human anatomy— 
the place where we put our pocketbook.—Dr. 
C. W. Hiatt. 

No one has ever heard the Bible except it 
has been read to him by the Holy Spirit.— 
Dr. McKenzie. 

Arithmetic has been the plague of religion 
and the source of heresy all the way through. 
—Dr. McKenzie. 

Citizenship for the Indian is a snare unless 
we make him also a citizen of the kingdom of 
heaven.—Dr. A. L. Riggs. 

We believe in the process of raising Indi- 
ans, Negroes and poor whites—to a higher 
plane.—Rev. W. G. Olinger. 

We have learned that before there can be 
applied Christianity there must be Christian- 
ity to apply.— Dr. Henry Hopkins. 

The three books which the Negro wants to 
get hold of are the speliing-book, the Bible 
and the pocketbook.—Dr. Hiatt. 

It is too late to question the supremacy of 
Christ. It is too late to question the power 
and glory of missions.—Dr. McKenzie. 

I love my people, but if their disease is to 
be cured the medicine must be taken even 
though it be bitter.—Rev. James Brown. 

The A. M. A. has gone into neglected places 
and taken up even the devil’s leavings and 
made men of them.—Dr. James Brand. 

Whoever may ‘‘ go back to the blanket,” to 
use the expressive Western slang, the Chris- 
tian Indian does stay put.—Annua L. Dawes. 

The school must precede the church for the 
same reason that John the Baptist preceded 
Christ—to prepare the way.— Rev. J. R. Savage. 

We want young people to take shares in our 
work, and we will give them dividends of 
better men and better homes.—Rev. G. W. 
Moore. 

Dr. Brand thinks something needs to be 
righted when the wealth of the land is in- 
ereasing seventy-one times faster than the 
gifts of the churches. 

The manly, womanly manner in which social 
ostracism has been borne bears witness to the 
kind of material of which the A. M. A. teach- 
ers are made.—Dr. L. H. Cobb. 

It may be that to the end of time there will 
be a Black Belt and an Indian Territory, but 
they will be sovereign states and their inhab- 
itants will be citizens.—Dr. Hopkins. 

The Negroes and Indians are our own coun- 
trymen. If we have nothing in common with 
the Indian then why do all our boys take so 
much pleasure in playing ‘‘ Indian”? The 
fact is, we all have a streak of the Indian in 
us.— Rev. J. H. Twitchell. 








A COUGH, cold or sore throat requires immediate 
attention. ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ will in- 
variably give relief. 
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The Standard of Excellence——, 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can: be easiiy 
adjust.d, and won’t 
get out of order. 


SPEED — 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 





THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN .. . 


STABILITY— 


so that it will wear 
the longest withthe 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 


so that it will be 
an ornament to the 
home. 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . - + © «© © « « 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
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Dry Goods 





fine french Kid Gloves 


are generally considered a luxury—owing 

. to the hitherto high prices thereof. Our 
Tom method of importing them—free from the 

¥ middie-man’s  profits—brings the very 
f \ finest French gloves to you at prices but 
slightly above those that prevail in the 


famous Paris stores. 
Our “Empress” Kid Gloves, at $1.00; 
Our « Marcell ’’ Kid Gloves, at $1.25; 
Our “Daubrey"’ Kid Gloves, at $1.50, 


are all made from the finest French Kid Skins, and their equal 


cannot be found in America, at the.same low prices. They are 
in all colors and styles—Mousquetaire, or with four buttons, two 
and three clasps or Foster’s new hooks. The Glove stamped 


“‘Daubrey,”’ at $1.50, is the same quality that, with the French 
maker’s name inside, is selling generally for $2.00. 
Our stamp inside guarantees the Gloves, and assures you of a 
saving of at least 25 per cent on every pair. 
Mail orders promptly and accurately filled. 
Money refunded if goods are not satisfactory. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 



















We pay pestage. 





Philadelphia 
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OA delicious drink in- 
“4 stantly madefrom 
; age 8 wHimans. ¢ 
: 5 INSTANTANEOUS § 
* 
: 5 CHOCOLATE. ¢ 
x in da 6 Perfect in flavor and x 
x Squality. Put up in>x 
oe * pound and half-pound > 
5 i tins. © 
° -) Stephen F. Whitman 4 
: bs & Son, ° 
6 re Sole Mfrs., Philadelphia. & 
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Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Beosten, Mass. 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURCH BELLS ze 
da 


EST BELL METAL (COPPER AND TIN). 
s Send for Price and Catalogue. 
/ IeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 











ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 
Telephone, Haymarket 294. 





BELLS 


steel Alloy Church & School Bells. sagr-Send fc 
Vatalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Hillsbere, ¢ 











ATMANU- JOHN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


HURCH 
ae LL ARPETS 


FACTURERS’ 


WASHINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON 


Fe) 


CARPETS awO UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
T. 


| 


BOSTON. 
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A. M. A. JUBILEE YEAR; FOND. 


TO RAISE $100,000 'N SHARES OF $50 EACH. 


Mrs. Mary L. Hale, Martinez, Cal. 

E. 8. Pentield, Canyon City, Ore. 

Mrs. W. H. Osterhout, Ridgway, Pa. 

Julia A. Merrill, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. L. C. Cunningham, Copenhagen, N. Y. 

A Friend, Hopkinton, N 

Mrs. Rebecca P Feir anks, St Johnstury, om 

Alumni of Talladega Cotlege, Talladega. Ala. 

—, Missionary Society of Cong. Church, —— 


ty, 
mre. A. i. Perry, Bonere, M. ¥S 
E. W. Andrews, Oberlin, 

Mrs. E. J. Humpbrey, Oak Park, Il. 

A Friend, Walton, .Y. 2110 

Cong. Sunday School, Amherst, N. H. 

Rev. Jacob Chapman, Exeter, N. H. 

Mrs. Mary M. Billings. Newton, Mass. 

South Cong. Church, aaiow ell, Me. 

Miss Climena Philbrick, W. Somerville, Mass. 

First Cong. Church, Princeton, lll., two shares 

North Park Cony. Church, Des Moines, Io.5 

Prof. W. 8. Goss, Austin, Te x. 

Pomfret t Auxiliary W. Hi. M. U , Pomfret, Ct.1 

Ww S., Park Cong. Church, Norwich, ,Ct., three 
AF. 

First Cong. Church, Belfast, Me 

Goan? 8. Hickok, New York, N ¥. 

W.H. M.S8., Montclair, N. J. 

A Friends, Saluda, N.C. 

Mrs. M. L. Roberts, brooklyn, N z. 

Mrs, Julia M. Staley, Eugene, Ore. 

In Memory of Mrs Clarissa H. Wilcox, by her Sister, 
Berlin, Ct., two shares. 

J. 8. sullard, Chagrin Falls, O. 

Rey. and Mrs. Geor rege W. Moore, Nashville, Tenn. 

Cornelia N. Higley, Norwich, N. Y. 

Cong. Church, Lee, 88. 

Cong. Chureb; North Hampton, N. H., two shares, 

The Misses Spear, Newton, Mass. 

Samuel B. Capen, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Mrs. Samuel Pierce, Reading, Mass. 

A Friend Tarrytown, N. Y., two shares. 

“A #Kriend in Connecticut,” two shares, 

Mrs Ellen H. Cooper, New Britain, Ct. 

Woman’s H M. U., Nortbtield, Minn. 

Wom :n’s Missionary society, Grand Avenue Church, 
Milwaukee, Wie. 

Alfred Chase, Nasbua, N. H. 

Friend in Broadway Cong. Church, Norwich, Ct. 

A Friend, First Cong. Church, Northampton, Mas 

—s ‘School, Walnut Hills Cong. Church, Cinein- 
nat le 

Cong. Church, Chester, Ct 

First Cong. Church, Holyoke, Mass. 
iss 8S. J. Bartram, Black Rock, ee 

Miss EK. M. Bartram, Bleck Ree tk, C 

Cong. Church and Society, Windham, Ct. 

First Cong. Church, Webster, Mass. 

Amos Blanchard, Athol, mass, 

Edward D. Jones, Radnor, 8) 

Two Friends, Taunton, -ass., two shares. 

Y. P. 8. U. E , Euclid Avenue Cong. Church, Cleveland, O, 

Cong. Assuciation of eee Chinese of California. 

Cong. Church, Woodfords, Me. 

McCollom Mission Circle and Y. P. 8. C. E. of Mystic 
Cong. Church, Medford, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrv. Joseph H. Towne, Salem, Mass., two 


shares. 

Cong. Church, Grafton, Mass. 

Evangelical Cong. Church, Pepperell, Mass., two shares. 

Dakota Cong. Native Indian Mussionary Society, six 
shares. 

Franklin J. Emerson, West Concord, N. H. 

Charles B. Baldwin, Bozrah Center, Ct. 

omeee Abell, Bozrab Center, Ct. 

Mrs. Mary B. ‘Woodruff, Black Rock, Ct. 

F. C. Stoepe), Detroit, Mich. 

William hh. Murphy, = Mich. 

E. K. Potter, Detroit, ch. 

bene ge H.M.U., Bortiand, Ore. 

Cong. Sunday School, Warren, Mass 

First Church Woman's Missionary Soc iety and Sunday 
Schoul, Mansfield, O. 

Mrs. F. E Tracey, Mansfield, O. 

A Friend, pee eld, v0. 

Senior Y. P. 8. C. E., Cong. Church, Laconia, N. H. 

First Cong. Church, Sturbridge, Mass. 

A Friend, Worcester, Mass., five shares. 

ba a s Auxiliary Society, East Cong. Church, Ware, 


Mas 
Cong. c hurch, Shelburne, Mass. 
Woman’s Missionary Society, Rutland, Mass. 
Mrs. Lydia L. Lee, in memory of her father, George 
Remiugton, Union City, Mich 
Rey. #. Whittlesey, Washin ‘on, | 
Harmar Cong. Church, Marietta, O., two shares. 
= Fr.ends in Second Cong. church, New London, Ct., 
two shares 
Children of the Junior ©. E. Society, Second Cong. 
Church, New London, Ct 
Prof. A. K. Spence, Neskville, Tenn 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society and Individuals in First 
Cong. Church, Manchester, N. 
Nosta Cong. Church, Newburyport, Mass., in memory 
of Rev. James Powell, 
Ladies’ Home Missionary Societ , Bloomfield, Ct. 
a L. H. Spelman, New York, N. Y., in memory of her 
husband, two shares. 
Cong. Church, Medina, 0. 
Friend in Center Cong. Church, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Cong. Churches, North and Kast Rochester, ‘Mass. 
Woman’s Missionary Society, Three Oaks, Mich. 
‘eo 3 yoneansy Society, Plymouth Cong. Church, 
eattl 
First Church W. H. M. 8., Cleveland, O. 
First Cong. Church, Newbu ury, Vt. 
Prof. J. L. Ewell and Family, Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. A. M. D, Alexander No 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, Wallin ford, Ut. 
First Church Ladies’ Benevolent jociety, South Man- 
chester, Ct. 
Cong. Church, Turner, Me. 
Cong. Church ‘and Society, Bradford, Vt. 
Woman’s Christian League, Melrose’ Highlands, Mass. 
Old South Cong. a South Weymouth, Mass. 
Cong. Church, Norwich, Vt 
Cong. Sunday’ School and King’s Daughters, West I.eb- 
anon, 
Winthrop Cong. Church, Holbrook, Mass., two shares. 
Ladies of Eliot Church, Newton, Mass., in memory of 
Hon. William Jackson, two shares. 
Cong. Church and Society, Hamilton, Mass. 
Cong. Church, Tilton, N. H. 
Friend, Winchendon, Mass. 
Thank Offerin meoareee, Me. 
Second Parish M.S., Portiand, Me. 
P. H. Whitford, Ft A Mich 
. H. M. , Colorado. 
First Cong. Church, Port wunen, 5 ph. 
United Cong. Church, Newport, 
Park Street Cong. Sunday = be "Bridgeport Ct. 
Sunday School, ‘hurch of the Pilgrims, rooklyn, N 
“anew Association of Christ Cong. Church, West 
eld, N. J. 


Previously reported 284 
Subscriptions reported above, 147 
Total number of shares reported, 431 


This number does not include the subscriptions re- 
ceived at the jubilee meeting in Boston. 
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OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can turnish unew, in connection 
with The Conyregationalist, at a special rate. The post- 
age is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order as 
many of the publications named as they choose, at the 
prices annexed. 










Atlantic Momthily....... ...cccsvcosccccescccescses 983.25 
Fag rt 4 Magazine. . 3.60 

| ae oe. 2.60 
Seribner’ 8 ceenaen. . é ove sbardccdscnccera 2.60 
Harper’s Magazine.. cove Bead 
Harper’s Weekly.......... «+ 8.25 
Harper’s SE ak usoene +e 3.29 
Harper’s Round Table......... P « 1.60 
American Kitchen Magazine...........0++seeeee* « 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases, 





PALPITATION OF THE HEART.—Winthrop Highlands, 
Mass., Sept. 27, 189%. “I had a touch of the grip one 
winter and it left me in a bad condition. I had palpi- 
tation of the heart and a sinking feeling at my stomach. 
I took a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it entirely 
cured me. Since then I have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
wae benefit fur other troubles.”—Miss Etta F. Morrill, 
Cliff Ave 








Hoop’s PILLs cure all liver ills. 





The Stereopticon 
in the Church. 


The ‘ oe 








Great Teacher’ taught by 
pictures. The eye- 
gate is the readiest 
way to the mind. 
The Stereopticon 
will bring people in- 
to the church. 
Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaued on easy terms, Send for free literature. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 





HOO | 


Bradford, Eng 16 Beekman St., New York. 
lhe largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
BRANCHES — Boston: 26 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 196 

La Saile St. KANSAS CrTy (Mo.);: 515 East 14th St. MINNE- 


APOLIS : 1564 Licuuepin Ave, CHATTANOOGA : 708 Market St. 








New Features 


= 


Winter 
Millinery 


Every week introduces new features in 
Winter Millinery. We are now display- 
ing the latest creations in the popular 
Flower Hats, showing artistic combina- 
tions of Asters, Roses, Violets, etc. 
Prices very reasonable. 


Dress Hats, Toques, Turbans. 
New models in Evening Bonnets and 
Dress Shapes, and also ‘Toques and 
Turbans for tailor made costumes from | 
$6.00 upward. | 

Second Floor—Take Elevator. 


Wu. S. Butler & Co., 


The Leading Millinery House, | 
90 to 98 Tremont St., Boston. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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A vast im- 





















€ 

send, carzings paid, gal. size for 75c., or 2 gal. 
size for $1.2 We mail free. on application, 
“Points for Poultry Raisers,” 4th edition, 64 pp. 
Please mention this paper. 
SEPH BRECK & SONS, 
Everything in Woodenware, as well as 
“Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.’ 

Lowest prices, wholesale and retail. 
to 54 North Market Street, Boston. 


























Enameline 


t= > 


(e=™) 


a 


Si alemulelel-an 


STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 








RN 


'Arnold’s Knit 
Night Drawers 


Knit cotton fabric; excellent quality 


Pe al ed eed al ate) 





; 

} 

50 cents Fleece 
and lined 
upwards, garments, 
according 75 cents 
‘to size. upwards. 






Arnold’s Lounging Robes, with ful: line of knit 
goods, described in complete free catalogue of 
7 rnold's Goods. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO. 


325 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 
RR Rh RR ARR RRR Ra Ra Ra Re RR 








coon WATER ei 


For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


1S INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL ©>*> 


= CASOLENE ENCINE. 
Eclipse Wooden 


AND 
Fairbanks Steel 
Windmills & Towers. 


TANKS. 


Send for Catalogues 








PAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE _» 
«___ ENGINES. 


2 TO 75H. P. 
For Pumping or Power. 





Send for Catalogues. 


We have every facility for 3 putting tn complete 
WATER SUPPLY ano POWER OUTFITS 


and will submit estimates upon application 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 








174 HIGH ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 


AT HOME. 

The American Banker, conjecturing as to 
where the $600,000 stolen from New Orleans 
banks by dishonest officials went, says: “‘ It is 
known that a part of it at least, representing 
thousands upon thousands of dollars, was 
squandered upon wine and women.” 

‘‘Shall I secure an evangelist?” asks an 
imaginary pastor of the Christian Advocate. 
‘‘ Yes,” replies the editor, “ if, after meditation 
upon the whole subject, you feel in the pres- 
ence of God that you must have assistance, 
but do not ask for it until by the work of the 
church and your own efforts a revival has be- 
gun and conversions are being made daily; 
then seek an evangelist noted for the simplic- 
ity of his methods, the straightforwardness of 
his appeals, the common sense and Scriptural- 
ness of his instructions; and not one who de- 
votes the first week to teaching the people 
how to produce spectacular effects and to pre- 
pare the community at the critical period to 
shut up all their places of business, and then 
to make a powerful impression by showing 
what a marvelous display of the divine Spirit 
that must be which produces such a spontane- 
ous surrender on the part of the people of 
their worldly proceeds in order to give the 
word of God free course to run and be glori- 
fied.”’ 

ABROAD. 

The Yui-itsu, the Shinto organ of Japan, 
says that the treatment of the American 
Board by the Doshisha has been unfilial and 
un-Christian, but its other comments on the 
situation reveal that its judgment on this 
point is the offspring of jealousy and hatred, 
correct though its decision on that especial 
point may be. 

The editor of the Japan Mail, after survey- 
ing the situation in the East and analyzing 
the policy of Russia in China and Korea, 
says in conclusion: * Russia and Great Brit- 
ain may be compared to two huge glaciers 
moving slowly but surely forward. Unless 
one of them be disintegrated en route their 
ultimate collision is inevitable.” 

Rev. Dr. John Henry Barrows, in a letter 
from Gottingen summing up his impressions 
of Germany, says in The Chicago Record: 
‘The sense of individual responsibility, of 
which we make so much in America and to 
which we appeal in the Christian life, is not so 
keen and potent in German Christendom. The 
fundamental and all-pervading trouble here 
in every department of life is that the people 
are governed. They wait for those who are 
placed over them, and depend on having 
things done for them. The elements wherein 
America and England are, as I think, su- 
perior to Germany have come directly or in- 
directly from Puritanism, by which I mean 
the grand spiritual discipline which has 
blessed English-speaking peoples for the last 
250 years. Puritanism has dethroned kings, 
or taken from them all but the semblance of 
power, has developed personal responsibility, 
and hence manhood and womanhood, has ex- 
alted the individual above the state and has 
inspired, as nowhere else, the love of uni- 
versal humanity.” 

Die Nation (German Liberal organ) recently 
contained the following editorial comment on 
our political campaign: ‘‘ The present cam- 
paign has not only an incalculable economic 
bearing, but also its purely political signifi- 
cance cannot be overestimated. If it is true 
that a people like the American, which has 
been trained in democratic self-government 
for more than a hundred years, is not able to 
withstand so obvious a temptation; if it should 
prove itself so inexperienced as, in a mad hal- 
lucination, to destroy with its own hands the 
foundation of its entire prosperity—then the 
whole democratic form of government would 
thereby be most fatally discredited; all the re- 
actionary parties in the world would begin to 
prove, in view of the dire consequences of 
such a blunder of popular sovereignty, that 
the general welfare of the state requires that 
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the great masses of the people be deprived of 
the right of deciding their own political des- 
tinies and that the public good be intrusted to 
stable authorities.’’ 

John M. McCandlish, in the Free Church of 
Scotland Morthly, writing on the subject of 
Free Church Finance, points out the interest- 
ing fact that ‘‘in England and Scotland the 
stipends of the clergy of the Established 
churches depend for their amount on the cur- 
rent prices of agricultural produce, and these 
prices have very materially diminished of late 
years. Thusthe average selling price in Edin- 
burgh of the three principal kinds of grain— 
wheat, oats and barley—is now thirty per 
cent. less than it was in 1843. The consequent 
decrease in the amount of the stipends paya- 
ble to the ministers of the Established Church, 
which in England is said to be forty per cent., 
and is the subject of a very grievous outcry, 
has in Scotland been partly compensated by 
the application of the unexhausted teinds.”’ 
[A teind is that part of the estate of a Scotch 
layman which is liable to be assessed for the 
stipend of the clergy of the Established Church. 
—Eps J 

: ee a 

The students of Glasgow University have 
nominated Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain as 
candidate for the lord rectorship of that in- 
stitution. . 








THE second summer, many mothers believe, is 
the most precarious in a child’s life; generally it 
may be true, but you will find that mothers and 
physicians familiar with the value of the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do not so 
regard it. 


WHAT BETTER PROOF?—We have actually re- 
ceived more than ten thousand voluntary letters 
from those who have been cured of some form of 
throat and lung trouble by Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam. Think what a tribute of appreci- 
ation this is. Sold by your local druggist. 








Educational. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGEONY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
S Established, 1855. 
3 East MMTH STREET, N. Y. 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 





CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND, 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With a Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, ina climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
English Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years. Optionais in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in of i Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept 9 A.M. Apply to Prof. C. A. 
Beckwith, or Poe. a. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL {" Young Men and 
atory and general course of pale Individual teach- 
ing. Gymnasium ahi: al Gi; ete. Circulars, 
CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSAOHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 
Founded 1763. Thorough training for Stes end 
Technical Schools. PERLEY L. HORN 





NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 
BOARDING AND pay SOBOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS eT 

35 Gideon Avenue, New York. 





NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 
Boarding and D School for Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th St., New York City. From Kindergarten 
through College Preparatory. Home and chaperonage. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Men and women. Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges 17th 
year a opens Sept 16. Part tuition for clinical service. 
med. calls in °95. peer Boston City Hospital. 
AvGusTUS T. CLARK, A.M..M.D., Dean. (Send 
For Catalogue.) 517 Shawmut ‘Ave., Boston, Mass. 


—big, little, old 
new, hard, soft 
—alf yield to 
A-Corn Salve. 
As harmless as 


ruggists or by mail. 
at re icte ror 305 Cherry St., Phila. 
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Photography 
Simplified. . 


Picture 


roved 

lls - Eye 
camera is 
the refine- 
mentof pho- 
tograp hic 
luxury. It} 





easy for the novice—delightful for everybody, 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 
our light-proof film cartridges. Splendid 
achromatic lens, improved rotary shutter, 
set of three stops, Handsome finish, 


Price, Improved No. 2 Bulls-Eye, for pictures 


31% x34 Inches, - ~ - - $8.00 
Light-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 344 x 844, 60 
Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, - 1,50 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Booklet Free. 


Rochester, N. ¥, 


SAVE %¢ YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

“aa ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
4 TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men, 

} TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

@© 4 the first order from each neighborhood 
4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

mW anagency. Write at once. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
41 Furnace S:., ROCHESTER, N. W. 


The Best is the Cheapest.| 
JAEGER 


en Kotte uscat® Sean $4 Sante uit qo 
“ty a 
oo 088s sya Wee, SN EON oe pm 























Iilustrated Catalogue Free by Mati. 


IN NEW YORK CITY: 
MAIN RETAIL, 176 Pifth Ave., below 234 St., 
UPTOWN BRANCH, 1189 Broadway, near 28th St., 
DOWNTOWN DEPOT, 13 Broadway, bel. Cortlandt St., 
HARLEM BRANCH, 248 West 12gth Street. 





















Not Genuine — 
e a 
without this purity and 


Trade Mark durability. 








ELY’S CREAM BALM is a 


sitive cure. 
Apply into the nostrils. Itis quick: absorbed. 50 
cents at Med or by mail ; samples 10c, by mail. 


ELY BRO RS, 56 Warren 8t., New York City 


TREATED FREE 
| gent a CURED with 
Vegetable Remedies. 
Have curea many thousand 
cases called hopeless. From 


first dose symptoms rapidly disappear. and in ten days at 
least two-thirds of all symptoms are removed. 
of testimonials of miraculous a sent FREE. 10 
Days Treatment Free y A 

Drs. Green & Sens, f= ATLANTA, GA. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 30. 
Miss Atkinson presided, and, after reading 

1 John 1, spoke of fellowship with Christ and 

Christian fellowship with one another. Dr. 

Ray Palmer’s hymn, 

Jesus, these eyes have never seen 
That radiant torm of thine, 

was sung, which prompted Mrs. Thompson to 

speak of the relation between the disciple of 

today and bis divine Master as compared with 

John’s relation to him, showing that the dis- 

ciple of today may be quite as near his Lord 

as Jobn ever was, receiving just as much sym- 
pathy and help. 

Mrs. Schneider reported an interview with 
a number of Armenian refugees who had just 
arrived in*Boston, among whom she found 
some of her old, Gedik Pasha pupils, and read 
extracts from a letter received from Mrs. Dr. 
Wasbburn of Constantinople, in which she 
speaks of the “ terrible revelation of the forces 
in the midst of which we live”; over forty 
thousand are said to have left Constantinople, 
includi: g Greeks as well as Armenians. One 
man from Egin said his friends were “all 
gone.” Mrs. Schneider also spoke of Miss 
Gleason’s recent experiences at Hasskeuy and 
of the condition of affairs in Aintab. Miss 
Stone, whose word from Bulgaria is always 
listened to with interest, said that Armenians 
are flocking to that country in pursuit of the 
freedom which that nation has enjoyed for 
the last eighteen years. Among Bulgarians 
there 18 intense national feeling, and they 
greatly need the prayers of Christians that 
they may make the best use cf their new op- 
portunities. 

Miss Emily Wheeler reported the latest 
news from Egin that according to the esti- 
mate 2,000 were killed in the recent massacre, 
whole families being blotted out, and that 
out of 1 800 houses only 100 are left. The cal- 
endar call during the week for special prayer 
for the workers at Van was not forgotten. 
Dr. Raynolds was the only missionary there 
during the late massacre, and no details have 
as yet been received. Mrs. Raynolds is in 
Ooroomiah, where she went some months ago, 
accompanied by Mrs. Allen, who is now on 
her homeward journey. Miss Fraser and Miss 
Huntington are in Europe, and the latter has 
accepted an invitation to San Sebastian for 
the winter, where she wiil take charge of the 
kindergarten work in connection with Mrs. 
Gulick’s school. Dr. Grace N. Kimball has 
returned to this country and is assistant res- 
ident.pbysician at Vassar College. 





When Professir Felix Klein of Gottingen 
was at Princeton’s celebration, twenty-seven 
men with degrees from Gottingen, now resi- 
dent in and near Philadelphia, gave him a 
dinner, 





Some one found at the A. M. A. jubilee a memo- 
rial ring, evidently of value to the loser. Its owner 
can obtain it from Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., Shaw- 
mut Church, Boston. 








Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 

GEBHARDT—BLATT—In Poplar Bluff, Mo., by Rev. 
Dr. L. F. Bickford, Oct. 29, Hon, F. v. Gebhardt, city 
attorney, and Clara A. Blatt. 

JONES—BEANE-—In Methuen, Oct. 28, by Rev. James 
L. Hill, D. D., of Salem, William Hewes Jones and 
Sarah Lillian Beane, both of Medford. 

RANNEY—BURBANK—In Webster, N. H., Oct. 28, by 
Rev. C. E. Gordon, William B. Ranney of Newport, 
Vt., and Alice M. Burbank of Webster. 


Deaths. 


The charge Tor notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


PADDOCK—In Leadville, Cel., Sept. 27, Mrs. M. Eledice 
Darrow Paddock, wife of Rey. E. A. Paddock, Weiser, 
Idaho, aged 40 yrs., 4 mos., 17 dys. s 

WHITTEMORE-In Everett, Oct. 24, Esther Whitte- 
more, aged 78 yrs ,,10 mos. 








MRS. LOUISA HUNT SAFFORD. 

Died of [pe go in Sioux City, Io., Oct. 8, Mrs. Sa?- 
ford, widow of Stephen F. Safford formerly of New 
Ipswich, N. H. She was born in Peterboro, N. H., Oct. 
11,1812 Married in 1836, she came to Illinois and lived, 


first at Quincy and later at Hamilton, for thirty-five ! 
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ent" Since January, 1891, her home has been at Sioux 
‘ity, Io., with her daughter, Rev. Mary A. Safford. She 
sleeps in Jesus. 





MRS. JOHN WOODS. 

Mrs. Woods died in Minneapolis, Minn., at the resi- 
dence of her son, Charles H. Woods, E+q., Sunday, 
Nov. 1, aged ninety-six years and two months. Mrs. 
Woods was the wife of Rev. John Woods, many years 
= in Warner and Newport, N.H_ She survived 

im twenty years. Until stricken with pneumonia a 
few days ago, Mrs. Woods was in full possession of her 
faculties, kept up an active interest in all the work of 
the denomination and was a constant attendant at 
Plymouth Church and prayer meeting, frequently going 
alone. ‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


DEACON ELIAS T. FISHER. 

Deacon Fisber was born March 25, 1814, in that part of 
Holliston which afterwards i to Medway. He 
died Sept. 11, 1896, in West Medway where from boy- 
hood his life was spent. In youth he joined the Second 
Congregational Church, to which he gave willing and 
valuable service for over half a century—a part of the 
time as deacon, On the formation of the Third Church 
he was elected its deacon and died in that office. 

He was a man of equable and quiet disposition, cour- 
teous and genia) in deportment, unswerving in prinei- 
ple, heartily identified with every good work, ree 
and beloved by all. He served his town in the offices of 
school committee and assessor several years. 

lingering tickness, patiently endured, brought him 
to the end of life and to the rest of Goad’s saints. A 
wife and six children survive him. R. K. H. 


REV. LINCOLN HARLOW 

Died in Post Mills, Vt., Oct. 9. He was bornin Turner, 
Me., May 7, 1838, and graduated from Bangor Theolog: 
ical Seminary in 1863. He soon went to Lewis, Io., and 
has besides held pastorates in Kansas, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York and Vermont. On account 
of his health he was about to close his work at Post 
Mills and W. Fairlee, Vt., whea he was suddenly called 
home. Never of firm health, he has labored almost 
continuously, seeking no other relief than that which 
might come from change of place. His has been a 
quiet and fruitful ministry, and he leaves behind the 
blessed memories of a work well aone. His wife, son 
and daugbter are left to mourn his loss and rejoice in 
the memory of a life which has been triumphantly 
Christian. GO. L. G. 





REV. ROBERT CRAWFORD, D.D., 
Was born at Paisley, Scotland, Nov. 24,1804. He entered 
peacefully into rest under the loving care of his only 
surviving daugbter and her husband, Rev. Thomas A, 
Emerson, at Clinton, Ct., Oct, 26, 1896. 

He came witb his parents to Canada in 182], and made 
his way to the United States in 1826, working in cotton 
mills at Hoosic Falls, N. Y., and Kennington, Vt. On 
his conversion he felt drawn, and was urged by 
friends, to enter the ministry. He had now come to 
be twenty eight years of age, but, having no taste for 
short cuts, he entered Williams College and was grad- 
uated in the Class of 1836, getti g his theological train- 
ing partly at Princeton but chiefly at Union. With the 
exception of a brief episede near Philadelphia i. 1856, 
Dr. Crawford’s ministry was devoted to two parishes, 
North Adams, 1840 to 1855, Deerfield, January, 1-58, to the 
day of his death, twenty-five years as pastor, the re- 
maining time as pastor emeritus. He retained a vital 
interest in both parishes, and his memory is tenderly 
cherished in both. From 1840 to J881l he enioved the 
sweet fellowship and valuable assistance ot his ten- 
derly loved wife, a daughter of Rev. Dr. Griffin, presi- 
dent of Williams College. Three children survive him: 
the daughter with whom he spent the last four years, 
a son who was for more than twenty years instructor 
in history in the University of Illi: ois, and Rev. Lyn- 
don 8. crawford, a missionary of the A, B. C, F. M., 
who, instead of taking the vacation which would prop- 
erly fall to him this year, chooses to stay at his labori- 
ous and dangerous post in Trebizond, Turkey. 

Dr. Crawford retained to a remarkable degree to the 
very end of his ninety two years of life his physical 
and mental powers, and an active interest in present 
day affairs. “‘He never came into the house without 
bringing sunshine,” said a neighbor; and emphatic tes- 
timony was borne at the funeral to tne kindliness and 
value of his fatherly counsels to younger ministers. 
He performed his various tasks with cheerful fidelity, 
and bore the pains and trials that fell to his lot with 
loyal submission. A unique feature of the funeral 
services was the presence and testimony of Rev. J. J. 
Dana of Housatonic, Mass., who had exchanged weekly 
letters with Dr. Crawford ever since they parted at 
North Adams more than forty years oor. Twenty-five 
years ago they promised each other that when either 
died the survivor would, if possible, attend his funeral. 
This promise Mr. Dana, though eighty-five years of 
age, remembered and kept, and he spoke of Dr. Craw- 
ford much as David spoke of Jonathan. 

From the Master whom he served so faithfully 
through so many years Dr. Crawford has doubtless 
heard ere this the welcome “ Well done.” a. & 











“Just as Good 
as Scott's 
Emulsion” 


You hear it in nine out 
of ten drug’ stores. 

It is the reluctant tes- 
timony of 40,000 druggists 
that Scott’s Emulsion is 
the standard of the world. 


And isn’t the kind all others try to 
range up to, the kind for you to buy? 


_ Two sizes, 50 cts, and $1.00.: 
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iz Cures While You Sleep, 4 
9 Whooping Cough, 64 
m Croup, Asthma, & 
9 Catarrh & Colds.% 


° 
© ORESOLENE when vaporized in the sick room will” 
“ive immediate relief. Its curative powers are wonder-&9 
“ful, at the same time preventing the spread of contagious Z 
- diseases by acting as a powerful disinfectant. Harmle:st} 
to the youngest child. Sold by druggists. Descriptive 


S) booklet with testimonials free. - 
7 THE VAPO-CRESOLENE C€O., 69 Wall St. 3 
. SCHIEFFELIN & Co., New York, Sole Agents, <3 
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BROWNS 


French «2? ‘ 
DRESSING.) 


For Ladies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 














Ask your dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 
and accept no other. 











BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


BRIGHT’S—GOUT. 


G. HALSTEAD BOYLAND, A. M.. M.D. of the Faculty of Paris and University of Leipsic: “In Bright's 


Piseaae ot ime time “tre veer reculte, BUFFALO LITHIA WATER sistent ‘uve 


witnessed from any remedy in Gouty and Rheumatic Affections have been from this water. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free. 
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E REDUCED FROM $25.00 to $10.00. 
Te Yc}, CURE 


’ 


—<« 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


THIS MOST WONDERFUL TREATMENT now within the reach of all. 


The above price will continue till further notice. 
of Directious complete 


$10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with Book 
Do not miss this opportunity. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States, 








“A FAIR FACE CANNOT 
ATONE FOR AN UNTIDY 
HOUSE.”? USE..... 
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WONDERFUL—ELEGANT—TRUTHFUL! 


Therefore compare a set of six of these Famous World’s Fair 
For Matchless Beauty, 


Artistic Elegance and Rich, Superb Design and Finish they are the most WONDERFUL 
The cheapest and plainest kind 


Here you get artistic designs with GOLD-PLATED BOWLS 


AR t s: Your letter of 
vent date re a —entire bowl outside and inside gold-plated—each showing a different handsomely- 


Things are only wonderful by comparison. 
Souvenir Teaspoons, full size for daily use, with any spoons you have ever seen. 


BARGAIN at 99 cents ever offered by a reliable firm. 


HvutTc ag 3” KAN., 
Aug. 7, 1896. % 
Leonard Mfaq. Co., ‘Chie ago, Ill. of spoons cost $1.50 for six. 


recent date re garding souvenir 


Don’t take our word for it but SEND FOR A SET 


sot a ye ar aor tees are popes | cg: ’ e 

as new and very satisfactory. engraved building of the World 8 Fair. 

berry dish. catty yours, at once, and if you do not believe it is the Grandest Bargain you ever saw or heard of 
FANNY KANAGA. send them back and your money will be refunded. . Could we afford to do this if the 


bargain was not genuine? 








FORMERLY 


SOLD FOR 
os 
FOR ALL SIX 


THE ABOVE CUT SHOWS EXACT SIZE AND PATTERN OF SPOONS. 


These are the Original World’s Fair Souvenir Teaspoons. The pants of 1893 and the failure of a syndicate of private dealers to dispose of them on the Fair Grounds 
threw them back on our hands and slowly but surely we are awakening the public to the fact that for artistic merit, matchless elegance and serviceable durability 
a set of six of these Handsome and Famous World’s Fair Souvenir full size Teaspoons at 99 cents is the GRANDEST BARGAIN OF THE TIMES. 


Every visitor to the Fair knows that the price of these spoons on the Fair grounds was $1.50 apiece, or $9.00 for a set of six, or $18.00 for the entire collection of twelve 





different spoons, and here we sell you a set of six for only 99 cents. 
Can You Afford to Miss It? 


The spoons are divided into two different sets as follows: Set No. 4 comprises these six buildings—Manufacturers, Horticultural, Woman’s, Fisheries, Machinery 
t. 


Hall, Transportation. Set No. & comprises these six—Administration, Art, Agriculture, Electrical, Mining, Governmen 
ou can have either set you like, but under no circumstances will less than a set of six be sold, nor will they be poor _ wey other manner than above. Bear in 
Al—a guarantee of reliability. They are 


mind that these are not cheap, washed-over apeens, but genuine triple plate silver on white metal, stamped LEONARD MF 
FULL SIZE for table use, and the entire bow! outside and inside is War tttis showing a a beautifully engraved at and emboosed pailding of the Fair. The set of six is put 
up in a handsomely lined box and is sent by mail PREPAID O CEIPT O 

ain does not come up to your expectations, or if you believe they have been misrepresented in any manner, WE WILL 


Remember, if this wonderful bares 
REFUND YOUR MONEY O DEMAND 


You must see these spoons to appreciate them; you must personally handle and examine them to realize what a rare 
bargain they are. Send 99 cents today for a set; a hundred dollars invested in something else wouldn’t give half the delight 
for a Wedding, Birthday or Christmas Gift. Send 99 cents by express or postoffice money order or registered letter (personal 
checks not accepted). Our references are First National Bank, Chicago, any Express Company or Bradstreet’s Commercial 
Reports. Remember we refund your money if you are dissatisfied. Be sure to send for our 1896-97 Catalogue of incom- 


parable Silverware Bargains, mailed free. Address 


LEONARD Mfg. Co., Dept. H. W., 152-153 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





